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continue to command the attention of five 
continents, the domestic stage is being quietly set for 
the new political season. The full spate of advance 
publicity will not appear until the parties’ conferences 
have been held and national campaigns have been 
inaugurated. Yet many of the chief actors have been 
busy. The Trades Union Congress has distributed their 
parts to the members of His Majesty’s Opposition; and 
several of the Government cast have been touring the 
provinces. 

With a new Parliamentary session barely five weeks 
away, the speeches of itinerant Ministers have already 
given some indication of the réles they intend to play. 
This peep behind the scenes has only afforded a glimpse 
of events of secondary importance, but it gives perhaps 
some idea of the setting of the play. 

The touring Ministers include THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR Home AFFAIRS, the MINISTER OF HEALTH 
and the MINISTER OF LaBour; and their subject has been 
mainly the reform of details in administration. Sir 
Samuet Hoare has aptly expressed his zeal for prison 
reform by visiting Holloway, Pentonville, Wormwood 
Scrubs, and Dartmoor. Mr Ernest Brown has toured 
South Wales, Lancashire, and the Midlands. Sir 
Kincstey Woop has visited Cardiff and announced the 
details of an extended pensions’ scheme for blind 
persons and contributory health insurance for workers 
under sixteen years of age. 

The keynote of these pronouncements of policy was 
probably struck most aptly by the MINISTER OF LABOUR 
at Liverpool. Visiting the seamen’s exchange, he wrote 


se of good cheer.”’ 
Lancashire and South Wales Mr Brown expressed the 
belief that we were now destined to enjoy ‘‘ a year or 
two of betterment.’’ In a time of recovery, he justly 
observes, it is possible to effect administrative reforms 
impossible in a period of depression. Moreover, these 
reforms are, in his view, now more concerned with the 
problems of employment and opportunities for work 
than with those of worklessness. Consequently, he has 
passed through the depressed areas of the West to 
examine, by consultation with administrators and 
employers, the quality of the remaining unemployed; to 
find help for the older people out of work and for the 
young people whom circumstances have given no chance 
to learn a trade; and to work out a satisfactory solution 
for the acute shortage of domestic servants. Similarly, 
Str KrxncsteEy Woop’s forecast of an extended social 
policy was explicitly based upon the probable mainten- 
ance of current levels of economic activity for many 
months to come. In every case the reforms proposed 
have been administrative and qualitative. In almost 
every case a marked feature has been the recognition of 
the personal factor in socia] distress and maladjustment. 
And always the major premise has been prosperity. 
No fair commentator could fail to welcome the instruc- 
tive character of these pronouncements of policy. If Sir 
SAMUEL Hoare can purge the prisons of the last relics 
of an obsolete frightfulness; if SrR KINGSLEY Woop can 
protect the health of young persons in the two dangerous 
years after leaving school; and if Mr ERNEST BROWN 
can persuade employers to engage older workers on 
special conditions, young persons to undergo vocational 
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training willingly, and mistresses to raise the status of 
domestic service; if so, then definite progress will have 
been made in social and economic conditions. 

Yet good though such measures are, they do not touch 
the main issue of our economic situation, It is not 
enough to set our house in order to-day. Thought must 
be taken for the days beyond the period covered by the 
comfortable words of Mr Brown. No one can assume 
the unlimited duration of prosperity. The cyclical nature 
of economic activity has long been established. The 
present world-wide regimentation of commerce, produc- 
tion and exchange has perhaps enhanced rather than 
diminished this tendency. Again, the boom is in too 
great measure based on the demand for armaments. Pro- 
duction has reached record levels. World trade has 
recovered astonishingly in a relatively short time. 
Although unemployment in this country still stands at 
1,358,000, cyclical unemployment has practically dis- 
appeared. And, as yet, neither prices nor interest rates 
have given any signs that a slump is impending. But 
we need to know the answers to two questions before 
we can rest content with the latest pronouncements of 
official social policy. What steps does the Government 
propose to take when the slackening of the present boom 
begins? And what then will be the financial status of 
the social services, especially in view of the unfortunate 
but inevitable priority of armament expenditure? 

The Government’s replies to these questions may be 
satisfactory. They have been advised by Mr KEYNES 
and the Oxford economists, by MR BEvIN and the Trades 
Union Congress, that the right course is to make pre- 
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paration in advance for capital works to be set on foot 
on the approach of recession. The chorus has been so 
emphatic and unanimous that the Government may see 
the expediency of large-scale expenditure for social 
purposes when the tide does ultimately turn. But what 
will such a policy involve? It will mean embarking upon 
heavy expenditure of money, derived from higher taxa- 
tion or increased borrowing, at a time when profits, 
production and employment are declining. This may 
demonstrably be the wisest and boldest course. But have 
we—have the National Government and their millions of 
supporters in the country—travelled so far from the 
fears and preoccupations of 1931? Such measures must 
be put into effect at a moment when the burden of taxa- 
tion will be heavily felt and profits falling. Is it not to 
be feared that at such a time demands for retrench- 
ment will be raised and the fear of adding to the burden 
of the debt in the ascendant? 

Such fears are natural on a short view. But the 
certainty that they will arise is one of the strongest 
reasons for planning now a long-range programme and 
for inviting Parliament to think in more secular terms 
than has hitherto been our custom. It is inevitable that 
in the coming months the Government will be greatly 
preoccupied with foreign affairs. But the duty also lies 
upon it to deal with the state of affairs at home. If it 
will use this present breathing space to make a per- 
manent contribution to the economic stability and well- 
being of the people, the session that is about to open 
may prove to be one of the most fruitful in the history 
of Parliament. 


Nyon and After 


HE action that was taken at Nyon last week-end 
7 and ratified on Wednesday by nine Mediterranean 
countries is welcome and commendable. The stand there 
taken against a tide of criminality that has been sweep- 
ing over the field of international affairs for half a dozen 
years past may turn out to be an historic event. The 
suppression of piracy was the first object of public 
welfare for which the sovereign States of the modern 
world consented to pool their resources and to act on 
the principle of international solidarity. It is one of the 
oldest rules of modern international law that it is the 
duty of any warship of any Power to protect any mer- 
chant ship of any Power against any piratical attack 
in any waters. (Our isolationists would do well to 
remember that.) If, at Nyon last week, this ancient 
international police regulation had been given up, on 
the plea that nowadays the piracy-business had been 
taken over by the Powers themselves, the last bulwark 
of international law and order would have been stove 
in by the welling wave of international anarchy. 

A Tyrrhenian pirate had been captured by the naval 
patrols of ALEXANDER THE GREAT and was brought into 
the Macedonian war-lord’s presence on the way to execu- 
tion. He put the great man momentarily out of counten- 
ance by hissing out: ‘‘ When I take a single cargo 
with my three galleys you call it piracy and put me to 
death if you catch me; but when you send 300 ships to 
steal an empire, they call you a hero and worship you 
as a god.’’ To-day we are faced with piracy as an action 
of State. ' 

If it is true that all piracy is a crime, it is no less 
true that all aggression is piracy. Now that we have 
acknowledged our duty to suppress piracy by force of 
arms, whoever the pirate may be, there is at least a 
glimmer of hope that we may learn in time to take the 
same line about every kind of aggression. 

Here we have the criterion on which the Nyon 
Agreement is to be judged. How far has it translated 





into practice the principle that national armaments ar 
to be used for the purpose of international police 
work ? 

In the first place, all the non-territorial waters of the 
Mediterranean except for the Tyrrhenian Sea (which lies 
off the main international shipping-routes) are to be 
patrolled by the navies and air-forces of two Great 
Powers: France and the United Kingdom. In the second 
place, the Franco-British police patrol is not to limit 
its protective work to merchant-ships of French and 
British nationality. It is to protect merchant-ships ot 
all non-Spanish flags against attacks by any submarines, 
‘“‘if such attack is contrary to the rules of international 
law as laid down by the London Naval Treaty of 1930.” 
These rules prescribe that a submarine must not attack 
a merchant ship without warning, and that if, after 
due warning, it decides to send the merchant ship to 
the bottom, it must not do this without having made 
effective provision for the salvaging of the crew. An\ 
submarine caught attacking merchantmen of any non 
Spanish flag without complying with these rules is to be 
sunk by the Anglo-French naval patrol at sight; and 
the patrol ships are to deal in the same summary fashion 
with any submarine seen near an attacked ship in cir- 
cumstances which “‘ give valid ground for the beliet 
that the submarine was guilty of the attack in question 
Shipping is to keep to the main routes; aircraft are to 
assist the sixty French and British warships; and as the 
German and Italian warships have withdrawn from the 
former international naval supervision of Spanish coasts, 
all Spanish coasts will presumably be patrolled by th: 
French and British warships. 

So far so good. But exactly how far under the Nyon 
Agreement are the Anglo-French international police 
duties to extend? What, for example, is to happen if, 
under the guns of a French or British man-o’-war on 
patrol duty, a submarine hoists the flag of some Govern- 
ment (which may or may not be recognised by some 
or all of the now recognised Governments in the world), 
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and if it then proceeds to send a non-French or non- 
British merchantman to the bottom in accordance with 
the accepted rules of submarine warfare? In these 
circumstances, is the international policeman to run up 
Cain’s signal, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper? ’’ as the 
up-to-date substitute for NELson’s ‘‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty ’’? In trying to elucidate a 
point which the text of the Agreement leaves rather 
obscure, we must perhaps distinguish between Spanish 
naval flags and others. The nine parties to the Agreement 
expressly re-affirm that they do not intend any con- 
cession to either of the Spanish contestants of the right 
to exercise belligerent rights. Accordingly, if the attack- 
ing submarine hoists the flag of GENERAL FRANCO or (as 
is less probable) that of the legitimate Government of 
Spain, these colours are presumably to count as though 
they were just Davy Jongs’s private skull-and-cross- 
bones. In these circumstances, what action is the French 
or British warship to take? Is it still to sink the sub- 
marine as a private pirate? Or is it to stand by and let 
the submarine sink the, let us say, Greek merchant ship 
which it is attacking, on the ground that this is an act 
of war done in accordance with the rules of war, and 
that therefore it is the Greek Government’s business to 
see to it? If the Agreement is obscure in this case, it is 
still more obscure on what the police ships should do if 
the submarine’s flag were not Spanish but Italian. 

It will be seen that, for non-French and non-British 
merchant ships in the Franco-British patrol zone, the 
certainty of protection is by no means complete; and the 
seven other signatories might even have cause to com- 
plain that they were hardly getting a quid pro quo for 
their own contribution to the security scheme. These 
seven States have undertaken to place their harbours 
and naval bases at the disposal of the Anglo-French 
patrol and to see to the policing of their own territorial 
waters—while the four Black Sea States have further 
undertaken the whole responsibility for dealing with any 
mischief in the Black Sea, if it should spread so far. 

This element of uncertainty is a blemish. Yet, however 
faltering and reluctant the present steps of our British 


tducation and a Career—l 


. English 


HERE are as many definitions of the aims of educa- 

tion as there are explanations of the trade cycle; 
and where educationists are not in agreement it 
behoves economists to tread warily. But even the 
broadest descriptions of education’s objectives have an 
indubitable economic element. ‘‘ To live a complete 
life ’’ presupposes, for most of us, the ability to earn 
a living. ‘‘ Good citizenship ’’ is a conception with 
which few existing Governments will quarrel; but it 
is the duty of a good citizen to pay his taxes. 

Admittedly, to turn out able fitters, furriers, factory 
managers and foreign secretaries is far from being the 
Whole aim of any liberal system of education; but in 
this context the greater purpose includes the less. Finally 
—as most parents know whose children are now on the 
threshold of another year in their school career—educa- 
tion costs money. Indeed it is one of the biggest, and 
certainly the most productive, of all our social services, 
on which parents, guardians, local authorities and the 
state expend many millions every year. 

A few figures may serve to suggest the present scale 
of official payments for educational services. In 1934-35 
some {87.5 millions were spent from rates and taxes on 
all kinds of education in England and Wales—an amount 
equivalent to over two guineas per head of the entire 
population, or approximately £6 10s. per member under 
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and French statesmen along the path of collective 
security, they are at any rate once more on the march, 
and their Russian colleagues have after all done nothing 
to hinder or embarrass them. While Russia has not 
demanded any share in the Mediterreanean patrol for 
herself, she has also not stood in the way of the British 
and French desire to invite Italy to participate. The 
invitation was duly sent, and the Tyrrhenian Sea 
reserved as a zone for Italy. 

Italy’s reply makes it clear that, as we pointed out 
last week, the precipitate Italo-German reaction to 
Russia’s charges against Italy has left the two Fascist 
dictatorships isolated and in a quandary. The Italian 
reply, after Italy’s hot refusal to touch the Nyon Con- 
ference, demands ex post facto complete equality of 
Powers with every signatory to the Nyon Agreement; it 
refuses to confine Italian activities to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea; and it grudgingly leaves open a loophole for colla- 
boration at a later stage. The reply also harks back to 
discussion of the Nyon arrangement by the London Non- 
Intervention Committee, that theatre so well loved of 
Italy, Germany and Portugal. Italian and German news- 
papers have even been demanding that Portugal should 
now be included among the Mediterranean Powers. 
There is little doubt but that the solid Italo-German 
refusal to collaborate with Britain, France and the other 
Mediterranean and Black Sea Powers has, for the first 
time in years, resulted in the two Western democratic 
Great Powers calling the Italo-German bluff. They may 
have done it in absence of mind; or because Russia 
cunningly incited Italy and Germany to overreach them- 
selves; or because the British and French were honestly 
persuaded that they must try to re-establish the rule of 
international law and order at the thirteenth hour. The 
result is that they have surprised none more than them- 
selves in snatching back both the European initiative and 
the leadership of the smaller nations. We hope that they 
will now treat Germany and Italy with firmness and 
assurance and not deviate from the Nyon line. For the 
onus of responsibility for European affairs has now been 
placed on Italian and German shoulders, 


Schools 


21 years of age. About 53 million children received free 
education in elementary schools at a cost per child of 
{14. The cost of secondary education was {25 per child; 
and, out of 456,783 pupils, 215,759 were educated free. 
In 276 of 1,380 grant-aided secondary schools, approved 
free places were one hundred per cent. of the whole. 
Expenditure on school education, however, by no 
means ends here. Parents and guardians are responsible 
for the clothing and maintenance of children at school. 
And even in the grant-aided secondary schools, there 
were 219,431 pupils in 1935 who paid full fees and over 
21,000 who paid fees in part. These fees ranged between 
4 guineas and 30 guineas and averaged a little over 
{12. It may be estimated, further, that apart from the 
grant-aided schools, there were in 1935 something like 
140,000 pupils in private, grammar and public schools, 
of whom 91,000 were in institutions classed as ‘‘efficient’’ 
by the Board of Education. Many of these were 
boarding schools, and some came within the category 
which PRoressor J. HILTon recently described as the 
preserve of a privileged few, having the right to issue 
‘‘special tickets’’ admitting their bearers to high positions 
in the service of the State, the professions and in- 
dustry. The fees in these institutions vary widely. At 
the modest day-school they may run from £20 or {£30 a 
year. At the other end of the scale, they may be as much 
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as {250 at a famous boarding school. This last figure 
includes a Catering charge tor bed aud board dung a 
given wumber of nights and days in the year. Never- 
theless, the difference between the Charges of the more 
and the less expensive schools 1s too great to be explained 
ol the 


tradition, custom 


either in this way or by ditterences in the quality 
In fact, 


and prestige confer on the 


teaching provided. sentiment, 
pupils of certain schools a 
labour market. The 


therefore include an appreciable 


cachet of recognised value in the 
fees charged ‘* good- 
will ’’ element which is tacitly accepted by parents as 
being in the of a capital investment, like the 
entrance fee to a particularly good club. 

The social return obtained by the community as a 
whole for its annual expenditure on education is a matter 
limits of the 


nature 


beyond the present article. But it is per- 
tinent to ask how far there are adequate links between 
the schools on the one hand and employers of labour 
on the other. What sort of jobs do the 6 million pupils 
of these widely 
what are the chances that the cost of their education 
will be returned in the material rewards of their 
employment? 


liscrepant types of schools go into, and 


Every year nearly three-quarters of a million boys and 
girls leave elementar 
and Wales tary schools 
at an average age of barely 14 pass into a multitude of 
diverse occupations whose sum is the whole range of 
the lowest-paid manual and clerical employment. On the 
average they may 
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to secondary schools every vear; and session by si ssion 
swell the total of something like 80,000 who leave the 

secondary schools annually at an average age of just 
under 17. Approximately 5 per cent. of the secondary 


school-leavers arnaed to university institutions, where 


they constitute only per cent. of the entrants, com- 
pared with 64 per cent. from non-grant-aided schools, 
other educational institutions, and overseas. Their pros- 
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the second article of this series. 
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and for the most part have little better prospects than 
the average elementary school leaver. But the bulk 
pass into offices, banks, insurance companies, engineer. 
ing shops, public administration and the professions, 
It is true that, in most cases, they need further educa. 
tion, in evening classes, technical schools and courses 
for professional examinations to make the best use of 
their opportunities; but, in the end, they may expect 
to earn at least {250 a year. Many will earn up to 
£450, and a not inconsiderable minority will rise to an 
annual salary of {500 or {600. A select few will climb 
very much higher on the income ladder. 

In general, therefore, it is true to say that, even in the 
narrowest sense, it pays to educate children. The longer 
they remain at school the greater, on the average, is 
their chance of remunerative and congenial employment. 
The process of recruitment, however, is itself very hap- 
hazard. Labour exchanges, Local Advisory Committees, 
and Headmasters’ and Headmistresses’ Committees pro- 
vide a skeleton of organisation and co-ordination to 
bring the right job to the right boy or girl. But, funda- 
mentally, industry and commerce have no articulated re- 
cruitment policy, and they have little direct contact 
with education, apart from a vague belief that Matricula- 
tion is an entirely suitable ticket of entry into many 
branches of employment. This is, to say the least, an 
over-generalisation. 

There is, indeed, a good deal of hit-or-miss in the 
relationship between school education and a career. 
The result is the misemployment of thousands of boys 
and girls; and commerce, industry and education alike 
suffer as a consequence. The deficiencies of our technical 
education, for instance, cannot be excused some responsi- 
bility for the present grave shortage of skilled labour, 
and these deficiencies are a standing witness of a lack 
of liaison between employers and schools and colleges. 
Accordingly, the trend of recent years has been for 
employers to seek the “‘ educated ’’ recruit, 
schemes of training, and even, in some instances, to 
work out systems of recruitment akin to the grading of 
the Civil Service. 


to evolve 


Thus, although money spent on education is well 
spent in the economic and in every other sense, it might 


be still better spent if the recruitment of school children 
for employment were better organised. In a future 
we propose to discuss the extent, 
aspect of university education, from the viewpoint of 
the 14,000 scholars who pass every year into the 
university institutions of Great Britain. 


Wheat Prices 


normally forms a smaller proportion of the consumer's 
total budget th: in the contribution of the wheat crop to 
many farmers’ total income. 

After declining catastrophically during the depression 
wheat prices have now recovered to their pre-depression 
level. As we forecast in our last survey of the — it 
outlook (see The Economist of October 10, 19 
page 53), prices rose rapidly during the winter and earls 
spring, and reached their highest level for nine years 
A year ago, however, we suggested the wheel of pr 
had almost gone full circle, and the present time is oppor- 
tune for further examination of the probable long-term 
outlook—the more so in view of the unfavourable effect 
on the world’s markets of the rich harvest garnered in 
the United States this summer. 

In considering the factors influencing the supply 0! 
wheat, it may be useful to distinguish between short 
: rm and long-term variations in prices and production 

Supplies of wheat, as of all crops, are incapable o! b ing 
augmented at short notice. A sudden spurt in demanc 
for storage purposes, 
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for example, is likely to give rise 
to a sharp advance in market prices. In the long run, 
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however, a rising trend of prices is usually accompanied 
by an extension of the area under the golden grain. But 
an increase in the area sown to wheat is not necessarily 
followed by a bigger harvest, for the influence of un- 
favourable weather conditions on the yield per acre may 
more than offset any increase in planting. Over a period 
of years, however, the growth in production is roughly 
proportionate to the extension in area. Conversely, a re- 
duction in the area sown, whether caused by falling 
prices or restriction schemes, will ultimately—though not 
always immediately—lead to a decline in output. But 
while rising prices are almost invariably reflected in an 
extension of the area sown to wheat (unless the prices of 
other grains advance more rapidly), falling prices are not 
necessarily accompanied by an immediate curtailment of 
sowing; for individual farmers frequently attempt to 
offset a fall in income through lower unit prices by an 
increase in output. Since changes in prices are not at 
once reflected in variations of acreage, wheat prices tend, 
therefore, to be subject to wide fluctuations in cycles 
over a period of years which may be distorted, length- 
ened or shortened by variations in yield. 

These tendencies are illustrated graphically from the 
experience of recent years in the first of the two charts 
accompanying this article. The chart, which is based on 
statistics issued by the Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University, California, shows variations in world 
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period of low prices and partly through official restric- 
tion schemes. 

The chart shows that world production of wheat has 
approximately followed variations in acreage, though 
not from year to year. Thus, a bumper yield of 15.9 
bushels per acre in 1928-29 was succeeded by a sub- 
normal yield of 14.4 bushels per acre in the following 
season. The upward trend of prices, which began 
towards the close of the 1933-34 season, heralded the end 
of the decline in acreage, which has since shown a steady 
increase. Production, however, did not respond to the 
increase in acreage owing to a succession of subnormal 
yields per acre, principally in the United States, Canada 
and Australia. In consequence, the world’s wheat 
surplus, accumulated in preceding years, was exhausted 
at the close of the season last July, while prices con- 
tinued their upward course and recovered to pre- 
depression levels. Our second chart shows the fairly close 
inverse correlation between the movement of stocks and 
prices since 1925-26. The data for stocks are taken from 
the August issue of the Monthly Crop Report of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, and include the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and Australia as well 
as wheat on the high seas. The trend of prices is illus- 
trated on the basis of average British import values. As 
the scale of the chart is logarithmic, proportionate 
changes in stocks and prices are revealed. The chart 





CHART I. WORLD ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
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CHART II. WHEAT STOCKS AND PRICES 
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reage and production, exclusive of the U.S.S.R. and 
certain other countries for which reliable statistics are 
not available. The acreage figure for 1937-38 is based on 
provisional returns of the increase in the area sown to 
wheat in the leading countries during the preceding year. 
Acreage and production figures are expressed in the 
lorm of index numbers, whose base is the average of the 
three wheat seasons from 1925-26 to 1927-28. 
_ Despite the gradual downward movement of prices 
between 1925 and 1929, the world’s acreage under wheat 
Was steadily extended, partly because falling costs due 
to technical improvements in production and harvesting 
methods tended to offset the reduction in prices. Not 
even the headlong fall in prices between 1929 and 1931 
checked the steady extension of the area under wheat. 
This tendency has a twofold explanation. First, farmers 
it Many countries attempted to maintain their income 
by increasing their production. Secondly, the threat to 
the livelihood of farmers in importing countries, caused 
dy the collapse of market prices, induced Govern- 
ments in these countries to endeavour to intensify pro- 
tection by raising import duties or by imposing quan- 
Utative restrictions on imports. Thus, world exports 
of Wheat fell from 925 million bushels in 1928-29 to 631 
millions in 1932-33 and 505 millions in 1935-36. It was 
hot until 1933-34 that the area under wheat was signifi- 
cantly curtailed, partly as a result of the prolonged 


+ 


shows that both stocks and prices have completed a 
full semi-circular movement during the period. 

Reference to the first chart shows conclusively that 
the low level of production since 1934-35 was due 
entirely to the fortuitous succession of subnormal yields. 
The area under wheat has been steadily extended in 
recent years under the influence of rising prices without 
calling forth a corresponding increase in output. But 
the probabilities are against the indefinite continuance 
of subnormal] yields. Sooner or later, the extension of 
the wheat area must have its natural consequence in 
terms of increased production and lower prices. Mean- 
while, the area sown to wheat is still increasing. Accord- 
ing to the International Institute of Agriculture, the 
figures for the principal countries in the 1937-38 season 
show an aggregate increase of as much as Io per cent. 
over those for 1936-37—an increase shown on our chart 
by a dotted line. Prices have so far been maintained by 
the failure of the Canadian crop and the need to re- 
plenish stocks. But a normal yield next year might 
well reverse the wheat cycle, especially as demand for 
wheat is fairly inelastic. Even the outlook for prices 
over the winter is by no means certain and will depend 
to a large extent on the crops of the Southern 
Hemisphere, Russian export policy and reports of the 
area sown and progress of next year’s crops in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 
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Lite at Sea 


HE social conscience of the community has been 

profoundly stirred by the question of slums in our 
midst,and the Ministry of Health and the local authorities 
are energetically working for their eradication. So far, 
however, little public attention has been given to the kin- 
dred subject of living conditions at sea. The quarters pro- 
vided for the crews of many British merchant ships 
engaged in foreign trade are, by general admission, un- 
satisfactory; and the Board of Trade instructions are 
now out of date in many important respects when judged 
by modern standards. It is a disturbing fact that, while 
Britain, with her 17-18 millions of gross steamer and 
motor-ship tonnage, still leads the world in the size of her 
fleet, in the past she has fallen behind other nations in 
enacting and enforcing legislation for the welfare of her 
maritime population. 

A change for the better is, however, indicated by the new 
Board of Trade Instructions which were published on 
September 6th. In brief, they are intended to bring 
the legal minima of crew accommodation into line with 
the standards provided by the most progressive ship- 
owners and shipbuilders at home and abroad. Hospitals 
are to be provided in all merchant ships above 2,500 
tons. Loftier quarters, single tier bunks, improved 
facilities for eating, sleeping, washing and bathing, and 
better ventilation are other requirements now laid down. 

Many modern ships already conform with the majority 
of these requirements and a number even exceed them. 
It was from the Shipping Federation at the request of 
the Board of Trade that the original proposals for these 
changes came in 1930. Nevertheless, so long as the law 
on the subject was obsolete, serious deficiencies in 
accommodation were possible. A number of ships to-day 
are sadly below the new requirements—partly because 
of the low standards of war-time building, and partly 
because of the difficulties of making improvements during 
the recent depression—and so long as they put to sea 
there will be ‘‘ sea-going slums ’ ' despite the new orders. 
Bad habit in ship design cannot be eradicated by official 
fiat, though some improveme nts can be made. 

It is true that seamen’s conditions have been steadily 
improved since Samuel Plimsoll began his memorable 
crusade against ‘‘ coffin ships,’’ in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. In the newer and larger vessels, in 
deed, the raising of standards of accommodation has been 
appreciable. And the new regulations come at the end of 
more than a decade's activity by shipowners, seamen 
ind sanitary authorities. Even so, there are still 
important problems to be solved. 

Under Section 10 of the Public Health Act a ship has 
the status of a house, and, accordingly, must be main- 
tained in a sanitary condition. The sailor, however, lacks 
the sanctuary of park and playing field in his hours of 
leisure. He is tied to his home at sea more closely than the 
dweller in the worst slum; and he lives at his job; for 
the mariner’s house is his forecastle. For the landsman, 
the Ministry of Health prescribes minimum housing 
standards, and the Home Office has powers for the regu- 
lation of industrial conditions. Both authorities have 
medical departments to assist them in carrying out their 
duties, but for the sailor there is no analogous competent 
corps of medical men, apart from the port sanitary 
authorities, whose work is important in maintaining the 
best possible level of health, since they cannot make 
regular inspections under working conditions at sea. 

For many years past, there has been a striking con- 
sensus of expert opinion on the shortcomings of living 
accommodation on many sea-going vessels—though it 
must be remembered that the port sanitary authorities, 
who make these comparisons, visit British ships in the 
worst conditions, when the crew has left at the voyage’s 
end and quarters are dirty and deserted. As long ago 
as 1902, Dr Collingridge, Medical Officer of Health of the 
Port and later of the City of London, wrote that the 


sanitary state of British ships was fifty years behind that 
7 the rest of the country. Eight years later, Dr H. Jones, 
late Medical Officer of Health of Newport, declared that 
Norway was far ahead of Britain in improving the 
hygiene and space for the crew. In the following year 
the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute passed the 
following resolution : — 


That having regard to the unsatisfactory accommoda- 
tion provided for the crew of many new vessels built in 
this country, the Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
be asked to approach the President of the Board of Trade 
with the view of securing a thorough revision of the 
requirements of the Board of Trade under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, in respect to the living quarters for officers 
and men of all new vessels built under their supervision. 


Almost identical resolutions were passed by the Asso- 
ciation of Port Sanitary Authorities in 1922 and 1935. 
And five years after the Shipping Federation recom- 
mendations of 1930, it was still asserted that the quarters 
in a British vessel then under construction closely 
resembled those provided for the crews of British ships 
20 to 30 years earlier. 

The uneven progress of improvement in these respects, 
hampered by the severe effects of depression on ship- 
ping and shipbuilding, is seen by comparing conditions 
in many present-day British ships with those of Norway 
and Sweden, whose seamen’s quarters have usually been 
planned and furnished with a constructive imagination. 
In these vessels the dominant motives are comfort and 
cleanliness. They possess desirable facilities like wash- 
basins, shower baths, mess-rooms, hospitals and a sys- 
tem of separate berths; and have clearly inspired the 
new Instructions of the Board. In Britain’s case these 
amenities have often been confined to ships of large 
tonnage, or to smaller vessels belonging to progressive 
owners. 

An intimate relationship between unhealthy environ- 
ment at sea and the high rate of tuberculosis among 
seamen has been sugge sted by such pioneers in marine 
hygiene as Dr Dearden, Dr Howard Jones and Fleet- 
Surgeon Home. It is alleged that figures of the occupa- 
tional incidence of tuberculosis in Cardiff for the eleven 
years 1924 to 1934 show that while the mean annual case 
rate pe r 1,000 of all males investigated during the period 
was 2.60, among sailors the rate was as high as 12.55. 
The death-rate per 1,000 from the same scourge in Eng- 
land and Wales, in 1934, was only 0.76; at Cardiff, 
however, between 1923 and 1934, it was 1.15, at 
Kingston-upon-Hull, 1.01; at Liverpool, 1.15; at Man- 
chester, — at Middlesbrough, 1.24, and at South 
Shields, 1.75. These towns and cities are, of course, large 
centres of population, and not merely ports for foreign- 
going shipping; but the experience of Cardiff suggests 
that the unfavourable incidence of mortality among sea- 
men has perhaps helped to swell the total figures. During 
the period mentioned, the rate for the whole of Cardiff 
was I.15; but in the Municipal Ward of Adamstown, 
where the majority of the sea-faring population live, 1 
was no less than 3.49. 

These figures are not sufficiently detailed or compre- 
hensive to support a general or convincing indictment of 
sea-going accommodation on health grounds. Their use 
in this way is controversial, but they do at least suggest 
that seafaring is a dangerous trade in more ways than 
are generally “realised. It i is hard to avoid the conclusion, 
in fact, that the conditions under which some crews live 
may be a predisposing influence to higher disease and 
mortality rates. The general improv ement of these con- 
ditions has been delayed in spite of efforts on the part 
of both owners and men. But the new instructions will 
generalise the best current practice. As in certain 
of the more progressive foreign countries an 
endeavour will be made, under the new regulations, 
to check possible abuses at their source by laying 
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down high standards to surveyors which must be satis- 
tied before ships are passed for service. Moreover, 
not only will it be necessary, as in the past, to comply 
with the regulations before the deduction of crew space 
from tonnage for the purpose of dues can be certified, 
but also plans of new ships must be submitted direct to 
the Board of Trade. Although the latest reforms are still 
merely instructions for the guidance of surveyors there 
is now a double check on their enforcernent. Yet im- 
provement might possibly be expedited by the passage 
of a simple amending Act, empowering the Board, with 
the advice and approval of the Ministry of Health, to 
lay down binding regulations, from time to time, for 
the construction and maintenance of seamen’s quarters. 

Meanwhile, a first step has been taken towards this 
highly desirable objective. It is a greatly improved code 
which has now been ratified by the Board of 
Trade. Its application will require the provision of more 


Notes of 


Masaryk.—Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, founder of 
modern Czechoslovakia and its President until 1935, 
died on Tuesday at the age of eighty-seven. One of the 
greatest personalities of the post-war world thus leaves 
the field of activity. This wise and venerable man re- 
tired from political life in December, 1935, leaving the 
leadership of the State he had founded to his collabo- 
rator, Dr Eduard Benes. Masaryk was born on March 7, 
1850, in a little town of Moravia, a coachman’s son. 
He was destined to learn the blacksmith’s craft, but 
became one of the most unusual and happy of all states- 
men; unusual because at the age of sixty-five he, a 
University professor, gathered the troops of his people 
outside the frontiers "of Austria-Hungary during the 
— War to lead them, as President of the State founded 
by him, into Prague after the Allies’ victory; happy, be- 
cause he attained all he desired—to liberate his people 
and give them their own State. He was even able to bring 
into double harness with himself his faithful pupil and 
co-worker to lead the State on a basis of conciliation 
between its peoples, democracy, and humanitarianism. 
He and Dr Benes worked in Hampstead during the war; 
and English was as natural to them as Czech. 


* * * 


To-day a nation is rarely led by professors; and the 
number of really great democrats standing at the head 
of Continental countries grows always smaller and 
smaller. Masaryk adhered to his ideals in spite of all 
changes in the face of Europe. He always emphasised 
that a State can be maintained only by those principles 
on which it was founded. When in December, 1935, with 
quiet dignity he laid down the Presidency, he did so in 
the way and the words of few statesmen to-day—as 
one to whom the individual means nothing, but the 
principle and the task everything. In his resignation 
speech of December 14, 1935, he said :— 

What we need is a good foreign policy, and at home 
justice for all citizens, whatever their nationality. I 
vould like still to say that as my successor I recommend 
to you Dr Benes. I worked with him beyond the frontier 
and at home; and I know him. I am fully confident that 
all will go well, and if God wills it, I shall look on a little 
onger and see how you get on. 

lhe key determining the music of Europe to-day 
differs from that of T. G. Masaryk. The people in Prague, 
standing by the bier of him who won for them their 
national freedom, m: iv be proud to feel that the name of 
Masaryk belongs not only to them but to history. 


* * * 


Spain and the Mediterranean.—There has been a 
Week’s complete lull on Spanish territory, a few desul- 
tory actions taking place in Asturias and Aragon. 
General Franco has announced that he will only stop at 
a crushing and complete military victory over both 
Valencia and Barcelona, but the approach of winter in 
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ample living accommodation on all newly-built ships, and 
the progressive adaptation whenever circumstances fer- 
mit, of facilities on existing ships to the new standara. 
The moment is particularly opportune for this overdue 
reform, since the industry has at long last shaken off its 
depression—which blocked the reforms advocated seven 
vears ago—and is busily carrying out an extensive re- 
building programme. To seize the chance thus presented 
will be both good morals and good business. And at a 
time when many measures of far more questionable 
economic merit are being urged on the community in the 
name of preparedness ‘for war, it is worth while re- 
emphasising the traditional role of our mercantile marine 
as a carrier of supplies and a nursery of our naval forces. 
In the long run, the sea-going services, no less than the 
army, must offer attractive conditions of employment if 
they are to obtain ample numbers of the right type of 
recruit. 


the Week 


the high central plateau makes his victory seem a remote 
aim. Attention has been mainly riveted on the Mediter- 
ranean, where the effect of the Nyon Agreement has been 
suddenly to obliterate almost all evidences of the ‘‘ un- 
known Power’s submarines.’’ General Franco’s autho- 
rities have released two of the three British merchantmen 
held captive for two months; and another ship, captured 
last Saturday off Algiers, was allowed to proceed home. 

The Spanish Government, in a message from Valencia, 
have welcomed the Nyon Agreement, while General 
Franco’s and Portugal’s spokesmen have professed in- 
ability to understand why they were not invited to Nyon. 

General Franco was not invited because the Spanish 
Government were not invited; and, as the agreement 
records, no belligerents’ rights are accorded to either 
side by the signatories, so General Franco has no stand- 
ing for his protest. The Portuguese have some; for, after 
all, Germany, a non-Mediterranean State, was invited; 
on the other hand, Holland and Norway, whose big 
commercial fleets use the Mediterranean, were not in- 
vited, so Portugal’s—and her friends, Germany’s and 
Italy’ s protestations savour of special pleading. 
Whether, as newspapers in their countries now threaten, 
the Italian, German and Portuguese representatives on 
the London Non-intervention Committee will try at its 
next meeting to hold it up, on the charge that the Nyon 
signatories have technically ‘‘ intervened,’’ remains to 
be seen. None knows what Russia will do to protect 
her cargo ships in the Mediterranean. And none knows 
whether the British and French Governments will agree, 
after Italy’s refusal to attend Nyon, to allow her to mark 
out her own zones of activity as terms for her colla- 
boration. 


* * * 


Light and Shade at Geneva.—At Geneva this 
week the annual session of the League Assembly, with 
the concurrent session of the Council, began. This time, 
the Assembly has started work in a gleam of light. The 
Nyon Agreement, which we discuss elsewhere in this 
issue, was concluded on the eve, and signed on the 
morrow, of the Assembly’s opening meeting. The 
League, and all that the League stands for, will be 
strengthened by this success. The Assembly may also be 
congratulated on having avoided a pitfall which has 
once again confronted it. Nothing has been done to im- 
pugn Abyssinia’s title to membership. The question did 
not come before the Credentials Committee because the 
Emperor wisely refrained from sending a delegation; but 
he did address a letter to the Secretary-General in which 
he once more stated Abyssinia’s case and reminded her 
fellow States-members of their unfulfilled obligations. No 
member has had the face to move that, because these 
obligations have not been carried out, the Assembly 
should proceed to expel not the defaulters, but the 
victim of their default. So it has again been tacitly 
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reaffirmed that a breach of the Covenant does not legalise 
itself by being materially successful. This principle may 
still play an important part in a chapter of international 
history which opened in the Far East in 1931, but which 
is far from being closed to-day. On a long view, the pro- 
spects of the aggressors are not altogether rosy. But on a 
shorter view the gleam of light at Geneva is framed in 
gloom. One dark spot in the international landscape was 
touched upon in the opening speech of the outgoing 
President of the Assembly, Dr Negrin (Spain). The 
Assembly has paid no attention to General Franco's 
impudent demand that the credentials of the Spanish 
delegation should be declared invalid. On the other 
hand, it is unlikely to find itself able to take any practical 
action on the Spanish Government’s arraignment of the 
Italian and German Governments for acts of aggression 
which they have been committing against it for more 
than a year past, and of which Signor Mussolini, for his 
part, has recently boasted with a studied ostentation. 

Nor is China’s appeal under Art. XVII likely at present 
to have any more practical effect, despite Mr Koo’s 
moving exposé on Wednesday of Japan’s aims and 
methods in the Far East, and his reminder that if China 
is beaten, the other Powers—willy-nilly, within the 
League or without—will be left to face crude music if 
they want to save their interests. The tide of aggression 
is still flowing; and at the moment the League will prob- 
ably be able to achieve little save in matters which do 
not directly touch the main issue. At its inception the 
sovereign States refused to make it supra-national. Now 
their own security is fast vanishing because their separa- 
tism and sovereignty have hamstrung the League. 


* * * 


Palestine Again.—Among the many side issues at 
Geneva is the problem of Palestine’s future. The 
Council on Tuesday had before them the report of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission on the past adminis- 
tration of the Mandate, to which Mr Eden addressed 
himself. He remarked that none expected the twin goals 
of the mandatory’s policy—Arab and Jewish nationhood 
and a Jewish National Home—to become two oppos- 
ing poles, and pointed out how aggravated the situa- 
tion had become because of the uprush of Anti-semitism 
in the West, and of Arab nationalism in the Middle 
East. Mr Eden, in asking for the Council’s necessary 
approval to proceed with plans for partition, emphasised 
his Government’s declared readiness to agree on any 
suitable scheme of partition. They were not bound to 
any details of the Royal Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. He proposed a further special body to visit 
Palestine and negotiate with Arabs and Jews for a 
scheme to be put before the Council. This body would 
have the task of delimiting agreed boundaries and making 
the financial arrangements for which the Royal Com- 
mission recommended the appointment of a financial 
commission. It seems that the Council will grant the 
British request; and then the real haggling will begin. 
That it will raise Arab and Jewish tempers again is to 
be feared, since murder and violence have recently once 
more reared their ugly heads in the Holy Land. 


* * * 


Rising Road Deaths.—In the wake of brilliant 
August weather and a record number of holidaymakers, 
come the official figures of road casualties. On the high- 
wavs of Great Britain, according to the latest state- 
ment of the Ministry of Transport, some 612 persons 
were killed and 23,113 were injured in August. The 
number of deaths was 5 more than in July and 7 more 
than in August last year. It is true that the number 
of pedestrians fatally injured was 11 fewer than last 
year; that the number of injured declined in the same 
period from 24,116 to 23,113; and that the total number 
of killed and injured in the first eight months of this 
year was 153,700 against 154,092 in the same months 
of 1936. But the death roll for eight months was 4,237 
against 4,043 last year. Clearly, the regulations and 
propaganda of the Ministry have barely sufficed to 
stabilise the total of accidents in face of an increased 
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number of vehicles. The ultimate solution must be the 
adaptation of the roads to the needs of modern traffic 
and the requirements of public safety. Until this end jis 
achieved, however, there is still considerable room for 
all road-users to exercise greater care, intelligence and 
restraint in the present inadequate and unsatisfactory 
conditions. The justified demand for better roads in no 
way excuses negligence or recklessness on existing hig] 
Ways, or disré gard of inconvenient traffic rules ‘which, 
in a better state of things, would not be necessary. 


* * * 


Physical Education.—The recent official recogni- 
tion of the advisability of better facilities for physical 
training began with a Board of Education circular early 
in 1936, urging the need for more gymnasia, play- 
grounds, playing-fields, teachers and organisers, and 
for a new and extended curriculum in schools. The 
scope of this new policy of physical education was then 
increased to include those who had left school by ths 
passing last March of the Physical Training and Recrea 
tion Act. The scheme has now been carried a stage farther 
by the issue of two handbooks by the Board of Educa- 
tion. These are intended to guide the physical training 
activities of all responsible for organising clubs, classes 
and centres; and for those who have left school they 

should serve the same purpose as the Board’s Syllabus 
of Physical Training for schools. Indeed, these hand- 
books are remarkable in more ways than one. Blue- 
books are seldom ‘“‘ profusely illustrated.’’ Still less 
often do they contain dicta about dress design. The 
drive towards a fitter nation has begun in earnest and, 
while the campaign must wait upon the appearance of 
an improved nutrition policy for general effectiveness, 
there is an encouraging breadth of vision in these books 
of guidance. 


* * * 


Political Processions.—- The ban on_ political 
marches in the East End of London, due to expire on 
September 13th, has been extended for three months by 
the Commissioner of Police. The occasion of this de- 
cision was the Fascist proposal to march through the 
East End on October 3rd. The situation in the East End 
is still strained, largely on account of anti-Jewish pro- 
vocation; and, although the route of the proposed march 
avoided specifically Jewish districts, the procession might 
vell have been the cause of serious disorder. The task of 
the Commissioner is to preserve the peace. It is regret- 
table that freedom of political expression should be 
denied to any party, but the Fascists, by their deliber- 
ately provocative tactics, appear to have courted this 
latest rebuff. 


* * * 


American Monetary Policy.—One of the major 
aims of the New Deal, ever since its inception, has been 
to dethrone the New York Stock Exchange from its 
position of dominance in the American national 
economy. How imperfectly this aim has been realised 
has been demonstrated by the events of the last few 
weeks, when Wall Street has had a startling series of 
fainting fits. There has clearly been a divergence of 
opinion among the different agencies at Washington 
The Securities and Exchange Commission, whose margin 
regulations are widely blamed in Wall Street itself for 
the trouble, has been unyielding. Mr Landis, chairman 
of the Commission, resigned some months ago, and his 
resignation happened to take effect this week. He made 
his own views clear, immediately after he ceased to carry 
official responsibility, by issuing a statement which put 
all the blame on the people who “ fail to remember th 
Wall Street is bounded on the west by the United States 
of America.’’ The Treasury, however, cannot afford to 
take this attitude of Olympian aloofness. It is still the 
largest actual or potential borrower in the country and 
has been suffering from the deterioration of the bond 
market. 
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Between the S.E.C. and the Treasury stands the 
Federal Reserve Board. Until recent months the Board’s 
policv has been one of shortening monetary sail in order 
to remove all monetary incentives to inflation; the poli cy 
was exemplified by the successive recent increases in the 
percentages of.reserves required to be carried by member 
banks of the Reserve system. This week, however, the 
Board has reserved its policy; reserve requiremt nts are 
not to be lowered, but $300 millions of ‘‘ sterilised ’’ gold 
has been released, and the Reserve Banks are to engage 
in the open- market purchase of Government securities. 
These actions will, in the first stage, replenish the reser- 
voir of credit precisely at the spot where it was tending 
to run dry, namely in New York City, where the banks 
have for some time past almost exhausted their excess 
reserves. But the effects will gradually be felt in a wider 

ircle. The change of policy has had no_ perceptibl 

immediate effect. It is an entirely different matter, how- 
ever, to maintain, as is being done in some quarters, 
that it will have no effect at all, for it amounts to a 
formal notice that the authorities are not prepared to 
initiate or continue a restrictionist policy if the conse- 
quences are inconvenient to the Treasury. Next time the 
markets are in an expansive and optimistic mood, the 
ogical conclusions will doubtless be drawn from this 
week’s events. Sooner than was expected, it is being 
proved that consistent monetary policy is difficult, if not 


impossible, when the national Budget is unbalanced. 
* * * 
Japan’s War.—Operations in China this week 
have been almost wholly confined to the north. The 


Japanese forces at Shanghai have formed a continuous 
line after the landing of all their reinforcements; and 
after assiduous bombardment of the advanced Chinese 
lines by Japanese warships on the Yangtse and by air- 
craft, the Chinese on Wednesday made an ordered re- 
treat from the Woosung Creek-Hongkew line they have 
so stubbornly held. The new line now comes down from 
Lotien, 15 miles north-west of Shanghai, to Liuhang, 
11 miles north-west; it then bulges out to Kiangwan, 
the racecourse, and thus to Chapei, across the river 
to the South Station, and then on well in front of 
the arsenal and powder factory. The Chinese have had 
three weeks to strengthen this reserve line; and they 
may hold it a long time. Meanwhile, the appoint- 
ment of two of Japan’s extreme militarists—Generals 
lerauchi and Matsui—to be Commanders-in-Chief on 
the northern and Shanghai fronts respectively, coincides 
with a big Japanese push in the north. The Chinese 
right flank was rolled back at Machang, 40 miles south- 
west of Tientsin on the Tientsin-Pukow railway; new 
attacks were then launched against the Chinese left 
flank at Kwan and the Liuli river, 30-60 miles south-by- 
west of Peking. The Japanese are also continuing their 
enveloping movement along the whole front from Kalgan 
through Liangsiang (Peking) to Tientsin, in an 
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endeavour to destroy all solidarity in the Chinese forces. 
The naval blockade to below Hong Kong is being 
enforced by the Japanese with we arships and war ait- 
cralt. 

* * * 


Nuremberg, 1937.—In one of his speeches at the 
Party’s Rally of Work in Nuremberg last week, Hern 
Hit er—not tor the first time, though perhaps in more 
emphatic terms than ever before—made the point that 
he has a programme of peaceful work for the German 
people within the four borders of the Reich, which 
will keep them busy for many years to come. If this 
was intended as a reassuring signal to mei rest of the 
world, we welcome it. We take as a sign of 
grace that last year’s drum-fire of ewan at Russia 
was not repeated—though the usual things were not 
left unsaid. One small touch that was, perhaps, signi- 
ficant was Herr Baldur von Schirach’s remark in his 
speech presenting the Hitler Youth to the Fiihrer. He 
did not know, he declared, whether this or that boy 


also 


was a little Catholic or a little Protestant, but he did 
know that every one of them was a believer in God. 
This ingeniously simple formula reconciles several 


desiderata of Hitlerian policy. It gives the impression 
that Deutschtum is something that unites people whom 
the churches divide. It stamps the Nazis as respect- 
able deists in contrast to those godless Communists. 
And it also, perhaps, opens the door for a reconcilia- 
tion between the Third Reich and the Vatican. 


* * * 


This reconciliation is reported to be one of the main 
objectives of Signor Mussolini his forthcoming visit 
to Germany. ‘‘ If I could do it, you can too,’’ will 
his argument with his fellow dictator. ‘‘ You can see 
that it has cost me nothing, so why should yor 
hesitate to follow my example? And if we can 
the Vatican into the Rome-Berlin axis, how much we 
both stand to gain! ’’ Will the Vatican be disposed to 
lend itself to these tactics? Presumably it will first 
make some inquiries about the identity of the God whom 
the Hitler Youths are being taught to worship. We may 
reasonably assume that this is not the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob; and we have a shrewd idea of the 
Nazi divinity’s name. The name is surely Deutschtum; 
and the temple of this idol is the gigantic stadium of 
which the foundation-stone was laid at Nuremberg the 
other day by Herr Hitler himself. In this colosseum, 
the German Leviathan is to sit and worship itself. The 
worship of the tribe is the religion which both Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini are inculcating with al] 
the resources of totalitarian tyranny. When Herr Hitler 
and his Party lieutenants swear that they will never 
allow what they call ‘‘ Bolshevism’’ to settle in any 
other European State, we need not wonder at the ten- 
uousness of the boundary between a stay-at-home, hard- 
working Nazidom and an aggressive, expansionist 
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Deutschtum. What we still cannot quite unde rstand is 
where Italy comes into all this Pangermanism. If 
ae is to himself a Caesar or a Sulla, how can he 
b Alaric or Theoderic to Herr Hitler. 
* . * 

Native Policy in South Africa.—The process of 
reducing the already meagre status of the South African 
native is carried forward another stage by the newly 
passed Native Laws Amendment Act, 1937, which pro- 
fesses to implement the policy announced by General 
Hertzog last year. The new measure extends the Acts 
of 1923 and 1930, chiefly by handing over powers pre- 
viously exercised by the Central Government to the 
cal authorities. The former always had pow r, with the 
consent of the Governor-General, in ‘ ‘ proclaimed 
areas ’’ (i.e. areas in which the Governor-General had 
required natives by proclamation to live in defined loca- 
tions or villages) to prohibit natives from entry into 
urban areas except under conditions it defined. Now any 
urban authority has this power and needs no consent 
from above. In addition, the Governor-General can now 
of his own motion prohibit entry. Foreign natives—by 
which is meant natives from outside the Union, the 
Protectorates and South-West Africa — are con- 
trolled even more rigidly; for they cannot enter these 
reas without the written consent of the Secret tary for 
Native Affairs in consultation with the urban authority. 
This prohibition, however, does not apply to mining. 
Nor may any native reside upon land within five (or 
sometimes ten) miles of an urban area, though here again 
there are minor exceptions. Other provisions forbid the 
native (or institutions in which natives have an interest 
of more than 20 per cent.) to buy or lease land from 
non-native owners in urban areas. 


* * * 


The conditions which can be imposed upon native 
entry into the towns make interesting reading. For 
example, the prospective employer must give security 
that the native will be returned home when his contract 
is completed, and he may be compelled to pay the 
native’s rent and other charges up to a quarter of th 
wage. The local authorities may also prohibit the en- 
trance of female natives and forbid casual labour and 
independent contracting except service by the day under 
licence. They are given wide powers, further, to expel 

redundant ”’ labour in co-operation with the Governor 
General. Unemployed natives, though not those per 
manently residing in the area, can be ¢ -ompelled to return 
home if they cannot obtain work within a fortnight. Lists 
of ‘‘ redundant "’ natives may be drawn up and note es 
may be served on them, calling upon them to go t 
the area where accommodation has been provided. Non 
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compliance is to be followed by a warrant giving th: 
police power to move them forcibly. They can also be 
ejected (and imprisoned) if, having been arrested 
possibly without warrant, they cannot give magistrates 
‘a good and satisfactory account’’ of themsel 
Doubtless native legislation is technically the pri, 
affair of the Union: but few will envy the Colon 
administrator his task of explaining to natives in ot! 
parts of Africa that this measure portends no ill to t] 
It is quite contrary to the whole spirit of trusteeship 


* * * 


Unemployment at Home and Abroad. — .\ 
companion to the chart showing the course of empio\ 
ment in sixteen countries and in Great Britain since 
1929, which was given on page 514 of last week’s iss 
of The Economist, we have prepared a chart to show 
changes in unemployment during this period. The index 


for 10 countries, like its counterpart in last week's 
chart, is calculated by the International Labour Offics 

Owing to changes in population, there is no close it 

verse correlation between the employme nt and uner 

ployment indices. A comparison of the British and inter 
national unemployment indices shows a roughly pr 

portionate movement until the autumn of 1931. After 
the gold standard was suspended in Great Britain, 
however, the international index rose well above the 
British index. The period between the autumn of 1931 
and the turn of ~ following year saw a high but 
fairly stable level of unemployment in this country, and 
a further marked di a in conditions elsewher 

Since the beginning of 1933, both indices have followed 
a downward course, but the movement has been more 
rapid in foreign countries than in our own. Thus, by the 
middle of this year, when unemployment had been re- 
duced almost to the pre-depression level, the two indices 
igain closely coincided. 


* * * 


Railway Fare Policy.—An interesting article in 
the September issue of the Economic Journal by Mr 
2. 3. Broster examines the effect of the last decade’s 
general reduction in average passenger fares on the gross 
passenger receipts of the railwi LYS. The effect has been 
most marked since the introduction in 1933 of the 
Monthly Return Ticket at 1d. a mile, designed to 
prevent further losses of revenue to the road services and 
to regain earlier losses. Mr Broster argues that competi- 
tive road passenger development affecting railway traffics 
ended in 1931 or 1932; and that the factors influencing 
the trend of railway passenger revenues in the last five 
vears have been changes in the purchasing power of 
money, movements in general prosperity and the de- 
clining level of fares. Accordingly, he first sets out the 
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trend of actual annual passenger receipts since 1932 and 
variations in the average actual fare per mile in the 
same period. He then proceeds to adjust these figures to 
illow tor changes in the cost of living and in the national 
ncome. He finally arrives at an estimate of the quantita- 
tive extent to which each factor—change in purchasing 
power, change in national income, and deliberate fare 


reduction—has contributed to the variations in pas- 
senger receipts since 1932. 


His conclusion is that, trom the point of view of the 
maximisation of gross passenger revenues, the reduction 
in the average level of fares was sound policy up to 1936. 
But he also argues that the railway companies’ recent 
decision to raise rates and fares by 5 per cent. “‘ or 
thereabouts ’’ can reasonably be justified on financial 
grounds. The actual average fare in 1937 is probably 
lower than in 1936, and, since the value of the pound in 
terms of consumption goods has been steadily falling, 
the real fare is unquestionably lower than in 1936, when 
unit elasticity of demand for passenger travel had been 
ill but reached. Accordingly, any appreciable further de- 
cline would, other things being equal, be accompanied by 
a fall in net revenue. Moreover, as Mr Broster points 
out, the chief concern of the railways is the maximisation 
not of gross but of net revenue, With a few exceptions, 
the fare which attracts the maximum net revenue 1s 
necessarily higher than that which attracts the maximum 
eross revenue. This is particularly the case when costs 
are rapidly rising. 


* * * 


A Scheme for Cocoa.—New arrangements for the 
purchase of cocoa on the Gold Coast market will come 
into force on October Ist, if negotiations now proceeding 
are successful. Competition among buyers on the Gold 
Coast has hitherto allowed the shrewd native sellers to 
play off one purchaser against another. ‘Gentlemen's 
agreements ’’ among buving interests, it is alleged, have 
been nullified by the granting of commissions 
and excessive advances to the native growers. The new 
scheme drawn up by the West African shippers and 
the principal British and Continental cocoa manu- 
facturers, is designed to eliminate these practices. 
Full details are not yet available, but there is apparently 
no intention of forming anything in the nature of a 
‘pool.’ The signatories to the agreement will, 
it is stated, be allotted percentages of an agreed basic 
buying quota; though how this will work out in practice 
is difficult to foresee. In view of the recent upward 
movement ol prices, the manufacturers can 
scarcely be blamed for attempting to obtain their raw 
material in the cheapest market. But whether the latest 


secret 


COCOa 


Cocoa 


agreement will, in fact, succeed in stabilising the Gold 
Coast price remains to be seen. 
* * * 
What Sweden’s Unemployed Have Done. -- 


Unemployment in Sweden is down to a purely nominal 
hgure, It appea®rs to be as low as 10,000, of whom less 
than 1,000 are young men. It is interesting, however, to 
note what has been achieved by the Unemployment 
Committee in charge of the Government’s public works 
schemes. Under the management of this committee the 
unemployed seem to have done a remarkable amount 
of work. They have built 6,250 kilometres of roads; 
2,500 kilometres of ditches; and 24 flying-fields. Further, 
they have developed large areas for cultivation; 
improved the sewage system and the waterways, and 
built some new railway lines and canals. In addition 
to this, much work has also been carried out by the 
unemployed for the municipalities who managed their 
own schemes, but obtained support from the State 
through the Unemployment Committee. The opening 
ip of waste land in the north of Sweden has provided 
many people with the means of maintaining themselves 
by cultivation and by seasonal work in the lumber 
iI lustry. An interesting aspect is that of cost. During 
he 20-vears period, 1g14-1934, unemployment relief 
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absorbed 679 million kronor. This does not include the 
costs of extensive special relief work organised during 
the years 1931-1934, nor the sums spent since. The 
total must amount to at least 1,000 million kronor: 
but the results are truly imposing. It is not without 
interest that 22 million kronor went in payment of 
unemployed labour engaged in ‘‘ improving the chure! 
vards.”’ 


* * * 


Italy’s Exchange Problem.—The latest statistical 
supplement to the Italian Official Gazette reports a 
surplus of imports over exports for the first seven months 
of 1937 of 3,678,806,000 lire (approximately {40 
millions). This is more than double the deficit for the 
corresponding period of last year, and is surprising in 
view of previous forecasts by Italian economists of a 
trade deficit for the whole of 1937 of not more than 
3,000 million lire; for even that is a figure much higher 
than has resulted from any recent year of normal 
trading. Estimates of the final deficit for 1937 have now 
had to be increased to 4,500 million lire. Nearly the 
whole of this difference can be attributed to larger 
imports of wheat, at 1,315,731,000 lire for the first seven 
months of 1937 compared with 127,672,000 lire for the 
same period in 1936. This is due to the very poor 
harvest in the cereal year 1935-36. On the credit side 
of the ledger, 1,000 million lire are expected from ship- 
ping, insurance and miscellaneous receipts and 2,000 
millions from tourist traffic, which has been excellent 
this season. The latter figure can be deduced from an 
item in the Foreign Exchange Institute’s budget which 
provides for a loss, to be met out of the taxpayer's 
pocket, of 200 million lire from the sale of ‘‘ tourist ’’ lire 
at about 10 per cent. below the official exchange rate. 
Even so, only two-thirds of the deficit in Italy’s balance 
of international payments will be covered at most; and 
some 1,500 million lire will have to be offset, either by 
the export of gold or by letting the lira slide. 


* * * 


Good Business News. Chis week's postbag 
from industrial centres contains few expressions of dis 
satisfaction with prevailing conditions. Lancashire cotton 
manufacturers have been inundated with orders 
the continuous downward trend of raw 
material prices. Any signs of a definite halt, however 
are expected to bring out a substantial volume of new 
business. Yorkshire wool textile manufacturers, too, 
have received fewer orders as a result of the uncertain 
price of raw wool, but current activity remains high 
The coal trade, on the other hand, remains brisk and 
profitable, the seasonal increase in household require 
ments having provided a further stimulus. Shipments 
of coal from Cardiff to September 12th this year were 
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14.7 million tons, against 11.8 millions during the 
corresponding period last year. Total output of coal is 
well ahead of last year, but production in the week ended 
September 4th, however, amounted to 4.8 million tons, 
compared with 4.45 millions a year ago. The number 
of persons employed rose from 748,600 to 780,300 
during this period. In iron and steel the situation is un- 
changed. Supplies remain stringent and below consumers’ 
requirements. Among the general indicators of busi 
ness activity published this week, the overseas trade 
returns, analysed in the following Notes, show ex- 
pansion in both directions. In fact, nothing has occurred 
which is likely to affect upward trend of business during 
the next few weeks. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in August. — The only certain 
conclusion to be drawn from the latest returns of foreign 
trade is that the upward trend of exports and imports 
continues. In the chart below the trend of total imports 
and British exports is clearly shown : 






mul ton 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


(he detailed figures for August raise some important 
questions. Total imports continue to expand at a rapid 
rate, but the percentage increase over last year’s figure 

is taken a sudden jump and now exceeds the percentage 
increase in exports. The increase in August was 
sufficiently great to make the aggregate increase in 
mports, for the year to date, proportionately larger than 
the increase in exports. Figures are shown below :— 


MontH oF AUGUST 
(000’s omitted) 


- | - Ct c tx tween 
1935 1936 193 7 awe 
1936 1937 
| , 

ve we ae £ % 
»tal imports 59.146 66.056 j 86,659 + 20.603 + 31-2 
British exports | 34,883 ] 35,258 | 42,546 } 7,288 | + 20-6 
Re-exports 4,186 4,426 6,687 | 2,261 | + S1-1 

- | « 
lotal exports 39.069 | 39. 684 49 233 | 9.549 + 24-3 
’ | : , 

E xce { imports over exports 20,077 26,372 37,426 10,854 + 42-7 
$ 2,524 2,969 444 + 16°9 





1935 1936 937 "sane rere 
j 
i é | 4 | 4 

tal import 479,045 | 536,565 | 654,375 | +117,81 22-0) 
sh exports 277,737 | 283,170 | 341,439 | + 58,269 | + 20-6 

exports 36,744 | 41,810 | 54,201 | 12,392 29 
1 Export 314.481 324 O80 1 395 640 | 70.660 91-7 
s of imports over exports | 164,564 | 211,585 | 258,735 | + 47,150 + 22-3 
{ranshipments under bond 15,818 17,784 24,504 | 6,7 37-8 


Between July and August, imports rose by 41,154,044 


and total exports fell by £5,450,785. These movements are 
in the usual direction, but the latter figure is uncommonly 


1 


deliveries of ships, locomotives, aircraft, iron and steel 
manufactures and machinery. Since many accidental 
factors influence the monthly totals for these categories, 
indue weight cannot be attached to these changes: it 
will not be possible to draw clearer conclusions until the 


tizures for the next two or three months are available 
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Trade by Commodities .— The two tables given below 

record the quantitative changes in the main items of 

import and export in August of the last three years : — 


TABLE I.—RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF AUGUST 


Itern and Measure 1935 | 1936 19 

\W at ) vt 7,041 7,483 8.588 
hie I \ owt 1,411 1,178 1,18] 
M OO cwt 507 442 693 
S 0 Ow 3,587 4,136 3.5 
Ir 1 QUO tor 403 | 630 69 
Raw cotton (W cental 618 1,145 

Sheep’s and lambs’ wool 100 cental 391 334 | 374 
Flax, hemp and jute ton 17,509 21,757 18,019 
Crude petroleun 000 galls. 45.617 | 50,565 | 42.966 
Hides, wet and dry "000 ewts 128 | 168 2 
Wood pulp ’000 tons 194 197 17 
Rubber 000 centals 363 89 414 
Unwrought copper tons 22,976 | 27,588 37,904 
Pig lead tons 28,998 29,424 27,379 
Tin, ore and concentrates . ton 3,421 4,033 5,091 
Tin, blocks, ingots, slabs and bar tons 2,430 432 2,93% 
Iron and steel manufactures ‘OOO tons 74 | 142 213 
Machinery ...... aibac Catal tons 5,421 | 8,227 | 12.687 


In themselves, the figures for imports in a single month 
do not tell very much, but the cumulative figures for 
the first eight months of the year actually tell much 
the same story. Most imports have increased gradually 
in quantity, and substantially in value. The value of 
food, drink and tobacco imported so far this year has 
increased 12 per cent. over 1936; of raw materials, etc., 
29 per cent.; and manufactured articles 30 per cent 


TABLE IJ].—BritTisH Exports—MONTH OF AUGUST 





nd Measur 1935 1936 1937 
Coal 000 ton 3.451 2.754 | 3.5 
n and steel scray tons | 9,491 8,350 | 12,818 
and fer s tons 12,077 10,056 | 14,23 
materials tons | 20,135 21,137 | 23,838 
ind ste ma t s tor 193,634 163,959 | 201,352 
hiner t 5,135 4.248 5.858 
achinery tor 28.653 28,243 | 34,723 
Cotton yarns "000 It 11,943 11,685 13,57 
Cotton piece-goods . ‘000 sq. vds 160,557 158,995 | 161,992 
Vool tops pee "000 It 3,634 3,928 3,3 
Wi Var "000 ] 2,503 2,166 2,025 
Woollen tissuc see ‘000 sq. yds 8,025 7,907 | 8,377 
Worsted tiss 000 sq. yds 3,946 3,889 4,145 
Linen pie« od 000 sq. yds 4,492 | 6,563 6,494 
Leather boots and shoes doz. pairs 30,494 | 27,110 | 35,494 
Leather wt 18,735 | 19,661 | 182 
Paper and cardboard cwt 322,923 | 290,185 | 393,35 
Lo tive mplete and part t 1,191 1,064 1,653 
Motor vehicles and chassis ton 4,406 5,458 8,43 


By contrast with the import figures, practically all the 
chief exports have risen in quantity, in nearly every 
case by a larger percentage than is the rule among 
imports. The aggregate value of manufactured exports 
this year, which account for over two-thirds of our 
exports, has increased by a trifle over 20 per cent. But 
it remains to be seen whether the increasing demand of 
the raw material producing countries will help to restore 
the terms of trade in our favour. 


* * * 


Steel Imports Exceed Exports.—Last montii @ 
seasonal decline occurred in the output of both pig iron 
and crude steel, though the reduction was less marked 
than a year ago. The course of output since January 
1931, is shown graphically in the following chart: 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 
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Exports also showed a seasonal reduction but imports 
rose further, and, in volume, actually exceeded British 
exports, indicating the change in the situation that has 
taken place since 1932 when a tariff was imposed to keep 
out foreign materials. 
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| Production Foreign Trade 
Period 

oo | Steel Ingots Total British 
” 7 ind Castings| Imports | Exports 

1913—Monthly Average ; } 855-0 638-6 185-9 414-1 
1929 ee " 632-4 803-0 235-2 364-9 
1932 = ‘ | 297-8 438-5 } 132-7 | 157-4 
1936 ma = | 640-5 974-8 123-6 183-8 
1936— July ; | 665-6 974:1 170-3 216-1 
August . 635-8 872-7 141-8 164-0 
September | 650-8 | 1,027-0 165-0 183-0 
October | 670-3 | 1,060°5 101-0 194-4 
November . | 643-1 | 1,001-3 90°7 193-2 
December . |} 671-4 | 1,019-2 94-8 204-8 

»  ganuary . sevuhaune | 650-7 | 998-9 83-1 215-0 
Se soc sieidesdcvesscieusacs 603-7 995-9 82:9 200-5 
March.. 680-3 1,109-5 94-3 231-6 

BE ess. 680-7 1,080-4 88-5 239-5 

May ; | 696-3 1,047-3 98-1 228-3 
eee | 699-3 1,106°4 174°8 235-4 

TU | ocincedacphueos sibs | 729-3 1,059 -2 202-3 232-2 
I wavckicccdataacsia vo | 712-6 | 987-7 213-4 201-4 


The increase in imports has tended to alleviate the strin- 
gency of supplies, but only to a slight extent; for require- 
ments continue to exceed supplies. Demand is as strong 
is ever, and there are no indications that the industry 
will be able to meet in full the requirements of consumers 
at current prices during the next few months. 


* * * 


Unemployment Among Older Workers.—In a 
Note of the Week on page 425 of The Economist of 
mens 8th we published a table which showed how the 

‘cline in the total number of unemployed since May, 
I 1096, had been accompanied by a significant change of 
ige distribution in favour of the younger. The following 
table relates the numbers of une mployed men on the 
registers of Employment Exchanges in England and 
Wales to the total male population in different age 
groups in May, 1935, 1936 and 1937: — 


Nos. REGISTERED AS UNEMPLOYED, AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAI 


MALE POPULATION IN CERTAIN AGE GROUPS 
INGLAND AND WALES) 
May 
1935 1436 1937 
Men 

Actual Actual Actual Datum 
Per Per- Per- Per- 
entages entages centages centag 
IS-20 7°8 5-3 3-6 §-2 
21-24 13-6 10-2 7:4 9°) 
25-34 10-7 8:4 6-4 (el 
Is—44 10-3 S-b 6°9 6° 
45-54 11-2 9-6 8:1 7:4 
93-59 13-3 1-9 10-4 §- 8 
IDE cc ccsscedave | 12°8 11-9 11-3 8:3 
8-64 ...... | 11-2 9:2 7:4 7:4 


| | 


*) Percentages presuming the changes in all age groups to 
ive been strictly proportionate to the change in the foial 
ercentage between 1935 and 1937 


\s a glance at the actual percentages for May, 1937, 
will show, the incidence of unemployment now increases 
steadily with advancing age, frome 3.6 per cent. in the 
ise of men aged 18-20 to ITI. 3 per cent. among men 
zed 60-64. In. addition, while * une mplovment declined 
onsiderably in all age groups between May, 1935, and 
May, 1937, the decline was far greater among younger 
than amorg older men. The last column in the table 
iows What the percentages would have been in 1937 if 
the decline since 1935 had been the same at all ages. It 
vill be seen that among men under 35 the proportion un- 
mployed fell to a greater extent than could be accounted 
lor by the general recovery, whilst the opposite was the 
‘ase With those over 45 and, more particularly, over 55. 
As = number of older persons in the community is 
destined considerably to increase in the next few decades 
he aa tendency of employers to prefer younger to 
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older men gives rise to disturbing implications. The 
figures point the moral of the appeal made to employers 
by Mr Ernest Brown, Minister of Labour, in his tour 
through the Special Areas this month, to take on addi- 
tional workers, as far as possible, from older men. 


* * * 


Indian Railway Inquiry.—A Committee set up 
last October under the chairmanship of Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood recently issued its report on the Indian State 
Railways. The Committee was appointed when it be- 
came apparent that Sir Otto Niemeyer’s proposal that 
the State Railways should make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the Federal Budget under the new constitution 
needed further examination. The terms of reference wer« 
wide and closely resembled those of the multitude of 
Commissions which have in the last few years examined 
nearly every railway in the world. The report points out 
that the Indian State Railways have withstood the de- 
pression better than most and have recently much in- 
creased their efficiency. It recommends the collaboration 
of road and rail transports, proposes two minor amal- 
gamations and advocates the cultivation of ‘‘ good public 
relations.’’ But its financial proposals conflict somewhat 
with those of Sir Otto Niemeyer in that the State is 
advised not to look to the railways for funds in relief of 
taxation. This conclusion is reached, not so much on a 
broad point of general principle (though that alone 
would have been an excellent ground), as on a careful 
estimate of practical possibilities. The Committee urges 
the need for a carefully administered depreciation fund 
and for a general reserve fund to cover the fluctuations 
of revenue in the course of the trade cycle. Only after 
examining the desirable dimensions for these funds does 
the Committee decide that no surplus is likely to be 
available for general revenues and that the State should 
accordingly confine its interest in the railways to that of 
1 debenture holder. The implic: ation is, in short, that the 
State Railways should be raised to a status closely re- 
sembling that of the majority of English public utilities. 


* * * 


Food Problem.—In Jhe Lconomist ot 

1936 (page 627), a correspondent dis 
nutritional: adequacy of India’s food 
supplies. The writer of that article is now able to add 
a number of new facts. After making certain consequen- 
tial adjustments, the following figures are obtained of 
the amount of foodstuffs available per adult unit per 


day in British India :— 


India’s 
December 206, 
cussed the 


British 
Corrected Medical Defici 
Daily \ssociation or 
Average Scale Surplus 
(Grms.) (Grms.) (Grms.) 
Proteins, Ist class ...... 17 50 — 33 
Proteins, 2nd class...... 55 50 > 
PAN ai cdecdadsacuadeuconenes 37 100 — 63 
Carbohydrates ......... 548 500 48 
I aceseaccccisiccans ? 887 3,390 — 500 


If the B.M.A. scale is adopted, we find that there is 
not a surplus, but a deficiency of calories in the total 
food supply of British India. But the B.M.A. scale of 
3,390 calories per adult unit is too high for India. Dr 
Akroyd, at the Indian Science Congress, declared that 
he estimated the minimum daily requirements per con- 
sumption unit of a South Indian peasant family at about 
2,500. The conclusion of the December article, there- 
fore, still stands; that the main problem is not so much 
a deficiency of calories as of fats, animal proteins and 
generally of the protective foods; and to give a balanced 
diet, the output of milk needs to be increased to at 


least twice its present figure. 
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Mixed Business Prospects 


svEW si 


fell on 


RK, September 7.—Labour Day, which this yea 
September Oth, is the traditional boundary 
between summer dullness and autumn revival. This yea 
it seems unlikely that the conventional pattern will be 
noticeable. Except in the security markets, the summe1 
has not been dull. On the contrary, June and July, 
which are seasonally months of receding production, 
were remarkably active this year; while August, which 
usually brings signs of upturn, showed some tendency 
to Sag. 

But the evidences of recession in August were inde 
cisive and few. Steel operations, for example, have been 
steadily maintained at about 85 per cent. of rated 
capacity throughout the summer, and at the current level 
are still about 15 per cent. above that of a year ago. 

Residential building, whose recovery was checked in 
July, 1936, by rising costs, ran for twelve months at 
about the level of that month; but it is now reported 
that residential building permits have slumped sharply 
this summer. Retail trade is remarkably slack, even for 
the summer, and gives no sign of the ‘‘ increased con- 
sumer purchasing power "’ ostensibly created by the wage 
increases of recent months. Indeed, the sum of the 
evidence to date suggesis that the increase in labour costs 
has been more effective in raising retail prices than in 
enlarging consumer demand. The high cost of living has 
once again become a stock subject of discussion. 

It must not be supposed that the hope of an autumn 
revival has been abandoned. The gloom which still 
encircles Wall Street is not at all the mood of the indus- 
trial community. Industry is going ahead with sales 
campaigns, plant improvement and expansion, etc. 
These are sound reasons for questioning the objectivity 
of Wall Street’s view about the current state of our 
economy; but there are equally sound reasons for not 
belittling the difficulties of our capital market. Indus- 
trialists may be quite right about the immediate cours‘ 
of business; but in the long run 
agitating the security market are. not without bearing on 


industry, however slow they may be in making them 


the problems which ar 
selves felt 
Stock Exchange Depression 


It is well known that the volume of activity in out 


security markets is too small to support a financia 
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I 3 
past. It is estimated that Wall Street requires an aver 
daily volume ot approximately 1,500,000 shares to cover 

A, VI J J I 
Its costs with some comfort; and that volume has bee; 


rare in recent months. The result is that Stock Exchan 


seats sell practically at their 1932 low prices; several] Paris, 
thousand employees have been discharged this year and Ib 
ind wages and salaries are extremely low. Persons ar the e! 
employed in fairly responsible positions in brokerag consid 
offices at wages which compare unfavourabiy with thos Medit 
of the lift operators in their office buildings. That j prest 
Wall Street, as an industry and as a locality, is stil] in S mn 
a process ol deflation. : and 
But another angle of the same picture is more signifi the 1 
ant. In the past six months the behaviour of quotations — 
on the New York Stock Exchange could by no definition sestr 
be described as orderly. From 195 in February the Dow 7 
Jones Averages fell abruptly to 165 in June, bounced wh. 
back to 190 in early August and fell approximately to nan 
the low levels of June by the end of that month. During " 
this period, business activity was on a singularly even \s 
keel, running from month to month with scarcel\ Irgec 


tremor. There were, however, a number of factors _ 
influencing purely speculative sentiment—the gold scare, Fund 
the steel strike and its ending, a sequence of inte! a sto 
national alarums. The significant fact is that market 
values could be so violently impelled, first in one dir But 
tion and then in another, by considerations which mov tne | 
few persons to action. The market is over-sensitive t part 
ephemeral and even superficial influences, a 
No doubt a vanety of factors have contributed to ot 


4 1 


create this condition. Commonly, the 
Exchange Commission is’ blamed. 


Securities and . 
> . . . no 
By its relatively : 


stringent margin requirements the S.E.C. has cert ) 
” re } 
reduced the activity of the casual speculator and a 
} } a 1 extTe 
thinned the markets. But it would be difficult to p1 
Bs 
} ass : : ™ } a7 oul 
that margin trading was essential or even conducive , 
oa me : colla 
erly or stable markets. 
Ltes 
+4 
Corporations Tax Effects i 
vi 
On the whole, it seems likely that the changes 1n « can 
tax laws have a bearing on the question. It was 1 du 
recen common practice among American capital n 
1 1 . } + ' 
the higher tax grades to incorporate their securi 
holdings in the form of personal corporations or private INTO 
4 les ’ : ra hy } r11T . ter 
investment trusts In this form, distributed earnings, CN 
} P| 2 4 ] . - — + Tions 
whether capital gains or income were subyect to e von 
}: : . 9 . \1 ( 
personal income tax; but so far as the corporation i M, 
- o9 . 1 } 
its undistributed earnings were concerned they wer Lab 
subject only to the corporation tax. Jn 10934 su em} 
, , . ) 1 ‘% 
personal corporations were made the subject of spe Wou 
.9 ° ‘a ” 9° + 4 . » 
legislation, which imposed on _ their undistribu B 
earnings a rate of about 30 per cent., or about « Lab 
. a . ' 1 : ; : KO 
that on public corporations. In 1936 this tax was ralst K 
to a maximum of 48 per cent.; and this year the ta) Cle 
7 4 } 1 ’ 41 41 } + q V7 ( 
on such corporations was made higher than the highe- j n 
rate of tax on personal incomes. 
Thus on current income a corporate security 
eld over 61 rcent, to compete with tax sem] I 
7 1 LY , 
C1} » \ DIe ¢ ; pe Lake b SiS 101 al \ 
dual subject to SO per t. income t Wher! 5 
corporate securities vield less than 6 per « t. 1 
be advantageous for such persons to switch from tax ' it 
to tax-exempt securities. 
Capital gains are counted as income, and sub t 
: . . ee . : a "¢ : Als 
the full income tax, on all realisations within one \ Nf 
with a descending scale on securities held for mort illt 
: hoy : a a ad as ; cl % 
one vear. While an investor might be willing to m I 
ili amount of m: rket trading acainst a 20 per « nt 
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4x on his capital gains, no investor is so accurate in 
his market prognostications as to carry a handicap 
materially higher than that. As a consequence, large 
‘estors have tended more and more to withdraw from 
e participation in the markets of corporate securi- 
es. The absence of such participation has been a con- 
uous fact during the past year, and even more so 
the introduction of the latest tax bill in early 
August. 





France 
Foreign Policy and the Franc 


Paris, September 15.—The firmness of the English 
und French Governments at the Nyon Conference had 
the entire support of public opinion in France, which 
considers that freedom of communications in the 
Mediterranean must be safeguarded, and that the 
prestige politics of the dictatorships do not matter 
so long as this policy does not overshadow the prestige 
ind interests of the democracies. But the latest fall of 
franc, the reappearance of strikes—notably a 
four-days’ stay-in strike in a motor factory—and the 
lestruction of the offices of the Employers’ Federation 
. bomb, are not factors likely to enhance prestige. 
[he press is urging that a policy of authority in foreign 
rs must be backed up by the spectacle of order and 
wer at home. 
\s to the franc, which has plunged below 45, it iS 
that a ‘‘ floating ’’ france should not become 
rifting "’ franc. The reserves of the Equalisation 
Fund are perhaps adequate. The Rentes are showing 
a stout resistance in face of events abroad and of the 
Iness of foreign markets, and Wall Street in particular. 
But recent events have served vet again to underline 
he internal causes of the weakness of the currency 
particularly the deficiency of production and the huge 
nport surplus 
Ihe bombing of the headquarters of the Employers’ 
Federation was actually condemned by the Trade 
Unions. Thus, if this crime were aimed at provoking new 
mitlicts in the community, it has failed. But although 
french solidarity in face of foreign disturbances and 
extremist plots has been reaffirmed, the Government is 
stil] experiencing considerable difficulty in securing the 
collaboration of both employers and employed. The 
latest example is that of the miners, who are now 
ittaching to their offer to work four extra days in the 
ext four months conditions to which the coal owners 
can scarcely agree. But to eliminate the import surplus 
due to the deficiency of production would necessitate 
much more than four extra days’ work in four months. 
[his being the case, the issue of the pending Inquiry 
nto the state of production, which apparently aims to 
force the Trade Unions to accept new working condi- 
tions, is doubtful. These circumstances explain why 
M. Chautemps has declared that, if a new Charter of 
Labour could not be obtained by the good will of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, the Government 
would take the responsibility of laying before Parliament 
Bill to fix the juridical relations between Capital and 
Labour. The conclusions of the Inquiry must be made 
wn at the end of the month. But the cantonal 
elections in a month’s time will offer public opinion 
n occasion—the first since the Popular Front elections 
1436—to express its temper. 


irged 
d 


Political Auguries 


No doubt the rise in prices, the foreign menace and— 
st but not least—the bomb outrages, will cause a large 
ion of opinion to declare itself for a policy of 
iuthority. Another section, on the other hand, is now 
istomed to the new social policy, but is at the same 


le more and more shocked by events in Soviet Russia. 
- 


‘evertheless, one must reckon with the electoral 
neces: even if the three parties of the Popular 
Front go separately to the poll, what combinations 


e arrived at for the second ballot? The Socialists 
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have 
Senate, credit-control, and the ' 
industries. Will they ally themselves electorally with the 


Cabinet or 
modelled on the compromise over the railways ? Though 
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resistance to the 


key 


fay our of 
nationalisation of 


recently declared in 


Radicals or the Communists? And will the Chautemps 
its successor be able to follow a policy 


there are actually signs of a break in the Popular Front, 
the time does not yet seem ripe for the Ministry of the 
Centre, for which—inspired by the example of Belgium- 


so many people now wish. 


Huge Import Surplus 


Last week saw a new and sharp ris¢ in prices. The 
general index moved from 559 to 605, the index of 
domestic products rising from 602 to 616 and of imported 
products from 506 to 585. The index of food prices rose 
markedly from 608 to 630, an advance which will rapidly 
make itself felt in the cost of living. 

Foreign trade in August showed a general diminution 
in both quantity and value, and in both imports and 
exports. The import surplus was a little lower than in 
July : 

{ QOO trancs) 


Ausust, July, August, 

Imports 1936 1937 1937 
Qc i 513,467 776,334 780 327 
PRAW SATOTIAIS  qcincecececcscacss 957,887 1,878,567 1,861,102 
Manufactured goods ............. 293,495 544,814 516,820 
Totals 1,764,849 3,199,715 3,158,249 

I-xports 

WIS OUNIND sosecnsiccencasccadeanncra 179,352 246,334 229,272 
Se oe) 336,632 658,139 668 483 
Manufactured goods ............ 653,611 967,649 963 603 


a 
x 


Seka kuddeasensanes 1,169,595 1,872,121 1,861,. 


aaa 595,254 1,327,594 1,296,891 

In August, the tonnage of exported manufactured 
goods declined, though the value remained comparable 
to that of July as a consequence of the rise in prices. 
Imports and exports of raw materials continue to be 
considerable, the imports of coal being 2-5 million tons 
valued at 450 million francs, compared with I+g million 
tons and 179 million francs in August, 1936. 

In the first eight months of the year, imports were 
valued at 26,600 million francs and exports at 14,700 
millions—an import surplus of 11,800 million francs. 
In this total imports from the Colonies were valued at 
6,260 million francs, against 4,393 millions in 1936; 
and exports at 4,310 millions against 3,124 millions, 
The import surplus in colonial trade was thus 1,947 
million francs, which added to a deficit of 9,924 million 
francs in trade with foreign countries gives the total of 
11,800 millions. 





Germany 


Mussolini, Hitler and Britain 
Berun, September 14.—With the Nuremberg Con- 
gress over, interest is concentrated on the impending 
visit of Signor Mussolini. The visit will be a giant 
demonstration of solidarity, if not exactly, as is affirmed, 
‘the most portentous meeting of rulers in history.’’ 
It is conceivable, but not likely that some kind of 
formal diplomatic or military association will be 
announced. The event is hailed as a triumph for 
Germany in particular, as if the Third Reich needed 
overt recognition and patronage which the _better- 
established Fascist system can do without. 

The visit will increase German self-esteem. It is an 
important event in view of the not very satisfactory 
relations of both Germany and Italy with Great Britain. 
To Germany, as to Italy, England is undoubtedly the 
great antagonist. It has become the rule here to treat 
France as being out of the international race—some- 
times as a British, sometimes as a Russian, satellite. 
The other animosity—against Russia—is unreal; in- 
deed, it is a mere offshoot of that very real hatred 
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of the Jews, which is the one consistent passion of 
National-Socialists. 


Yet to say that Anglo-German opposition is more 


real than Russo-German opposition is not to say that 
it is well founded. The opposition derives in great 
measure from its constant advertisement by persons, 
mostly English, who imagine that it would be easily 
ended if only statesmen were reasonable; and, with 
still greater optimism, that were it ended permanent 
European pacification would result. Between the two 
nations stand the realities of suspicion, resentment, and 
censoriousness, the very things which the best diplo- 
matists could not overcome. 

But the concrete problems which are sometimes 
supposed to separate England from Germany are either 
no problems at all, or remote contingencies. That 
applies first of all to armaments. Disarmament is not 
a mere Anglo-German issue; and_ since London 
acquiesced in the Reich’s repudiation of the Versailles 
restrictions, it cannot make the dimensions of German 
armaments a cause of complaint. The question of a 
Western Pact is in the same category. If Locarno is 
dead through German act, a new Locarno may, indeed, 
be hoped for, but no grievance can be made out of 
Germany’s unwillingness. It would probably improve 
Anglo-German relations were this issue entirely dropped, 
even if the alternative was the much-abused pre-war 
alliance system. 

What other grievance England could have against the 
Reich it hard to say. Germany’s aggressive designs 
are by no means so obvious as alarmists think. Ther 
have been, indeed, authoritative German utterances 
in favour of war, but, almost simultaneously, utterances 
? favour of peace. As there is no continuity or con- 

stency in German foreign policy it might be well to 
ignore both. And Germany’s economic isolationism is 
her own affair. According to that very school of econo 
mists who condemn it most, it will do the most harm 
to Germany herself. 


Baseless Antagonisms 


Neither can it be said that Germany has any well 
founded complaints against Great Britain. Indeed, the 
incessant German outcry about the lack of reasonabk 
opportunities for development and expansion is usually 
directed against the world as a whole, being associated 
with the alleged Judeo-International conspiracy. 
Further, the outcry is accompanied by the announce- 
ments that Germany can triumphantly solve her econo 
mic problems; that she is making better materials than 
she could import; and that she has a os currency 
system than her richest competitors. Even all these 
claims were baseless, it would hardly be las busi- 
ness to help the Reich. 

The recognition by prominent Englishmen, some in 
office, of a vague kind of international collectivism 
from which Germany might ultimately benefit has 
done only harm. The notion that, because Kent ought 

help Sussex if Sussex has not enough to eat, one 
country is obliged to help another is inconsistent 
with the essentially national basis of international rela- 
tions; and an England competing with Germany in 
armaments, yet helping Germany economically, despite 
the apprehension of war, would be acting unreason- 
ably. The same applies to colonies. An England setting 
up anti-aircraft guns in one colony and presenting 
Germany with colonies which she would certainly, and 
quite properly, use as aviation bases would be absurd. 

If the conflict of ideologies is a cause of Anglo-German 
antagonism, it is not England’s fault but Germany’s. 
It is quite true that private Englishmen, on platforms 
and in the Press, often express themselves unfavourably 
about the Nazi political philosophy and internal methods; 
and private Germans might be expected to retort. But 
private Englishmen may also publicly approve of 
National-Socialism, and Germans know that many do 
so; indeed their Press gives more than due advertise- 
ment to a few Englishmen who proclaim that Germany 
is always in the right and England always in the wrong. 
But anti-English agitation in Germany is not private 
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but governmental. The attacks on England are som, 


times very intemperate. The notion that Englishmen 
are particularly censorious and intolerant about foreign 
ways is the very contrary of the truth. In a world 


in which Russia will not tolerate Nazis, Fascists, 9; 
Democrats; in which Fascists and Nazis will not tolerat 
Communists nor Democrats; and in which all three ay 


making war in order to enforce their respective politica] 


crazes, England deserves praise for her relative calm 

Contemplating the Nabob’s treasure of fanaticism ar 
fury on the Continent, the most censorious Englis! 
man might be surprised at his own moderation. 

In fact, in so far as political systems are concerned 
the German grievance is not that England is intoleran; 
but that she is tolerant—in the wrong direction. Th 
complaint at Nuremberg was that the Democrati 
countries would not join in the ideological war agains: 
Communism, which Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
the former with apostolic fervour, the latter probabl, 
with diplomatic guile, are now actively engaged. But 
Germany is resolved to extirpate Bolshevism. Yet she 
denies any intention of interfering in other countries 
or attacking Russia. 

In all this confusion of thinking, one seeks in vain 
any indication of Germany’s meaning when she sum- 
mons the world to an anti-Communist campaign. Had 

3erlin any practical proposals for combating political 
tendencies which it does not like, and if it had any 
hope of their acceptance, it would long ago have mad 
concrete proposals. There have been no proposals t 
convert the agitation into policy because there is mn 
substance in the policy itself. 


Hungary 


Foreign Debt Settlements 


Bupapest, September 10.—That an all round resump- 
tion of direct transfer—though on a moderate scale—on 
all foreign debts, public and private, short and long term 
is attempted without recourse to new foreign borrowing 
clearly demonstrates that Hungary’s financial adminis- 
trators are attempting to adapt the economy of the 
country to its own resources, 

In the first post-war reconstruction period, from 1924 
to 1931, foreign borrowing enabled Hungary to spend 
considerably more than she produced. Later, a painful 
process of readjustment, beginning with a transfer mora- 
torlum on the foreign debt service and a muageary 
deflation, was necessary to reach a new level of equ 
brium. This seems to have been attained now, for the 
first time since the collapse of 1931. The Budget is 
balanced in spite of the heavy deficit of the State Unde: 
takings, and foreign trade returns show a sufficient 
surplus for the new contractual obligations to be met. 

The transfer moratorium is being gradually liquidated 
but the exchange control cannot be discontinued for some 
time. The pengo has settled down to a new level, approxi- 
mately 65 per cent. of its former gold value if the 
standard rate of surcharge is taken as a base. Though 
the authorities are buying gold at 5,800 pengo per o: 
that is 53 per cent. over and above the old par rate, the 
revaluation of the pengo has not yet taken place. It is 

It in competent financial circles that Hungary mus 
await the stabilisation of the principal currencies 
including the German mark and various other Central 
European exchanges, before another new par can be 
fixed in terms of gold or sterling. 

The new debt settlement calls for an annual wee 
of approximately £3 million, of which nearly £2 milli 
is to be devoted to interest and the rest to amortizatior 
of the principal. As the export surplus for the first si 
months of the year is almost 75 million pengé, or jt 
about £3 million, calculated at the standard snaenes 
rate, it would seem that the foreign exchange necessary 
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to satisfy all the foreign creditors is already at hand. 
This, however, is not so. Germany, Austria and Italy 
are the chief outlets for Hungarian exports, but they 
are not the chief creditors. Out of the 75 million pengo 
trade surplus achieved in January -June, 1937, more 
than two-thirds, 55 million pengd, have been obtained 
from the above named three countries. And, as is well 
known, neither German marks, nor Austrian schillings 
x Italian lire are freely convertible, so that from these 
balances no transfers into sterling, dollars, francs, 
guilders, etc., can be automatically effected. 

In order to overcome the shortage in convertible 
foreign exchanges, the Hungarian authorities established 
in co-operation with the interested foreign creditors a 
system of additional exports to procure funds over and 
above those obtained from normal exports. The 
additional exchange gained from these exports went to 
the foreign creditors as a quid pro quo for the con- 
siderable sacrifices they accepted in liquidating their 
blocked pengo balances, These additional exports play a 
most important part in the temporary three years agree- 
ments with the various groups of foreign creditors. The 
settlements effected have been based on the experience 
of the past two years, when indirect transfers have been 
made from the proceeds of the additional exports to 
those who participated in the scheme at their own 
initiative. 


Opinion on the Agreements 


Not the least significant aspect of the new settlement 
is the satisfaction with which the move of the authorities 
was received by public opinion in Hungary. It is true 
that some politicians complained that the agreements 
involve additional burdens on Hungary, but Govern- 
ment and financial circles, including “the debtors them- 
selves, feel that the new obligations—unless some unfore- 
seen major disasters occur—are about equal to the real 
transfer capacity of the readjusted economy of the 
country. The League Loans Committee has expressed 
the opinion that it was inevitable that the total foreign 
debts of Hungary should be scaled down; and that the 
offer to pay 50 per cent. in perpetuity is the ‘‘ serious 
ffer of an honest debtor.’’ 

In spite of the somewhat poorer crop prospects as 
compared with the bumper. wheat harvest last year and 
because of the higher prices obtainable in the world 

markets for agricultural commodities, recovery proceeds 
hand in hand with sound public finances. Credit con- 
ditions are better than at any time since 1930. Banks 
are eager to resume lending. Liquidation of the partial 
agricultural moratorium, cautious financing of the new 
tural settlement policy, expanding public works and a 
series of social improvements afford legitimate grounds 
for the moderate optimism which prevails both in politi- 
cal and financial circles, that the second financial recon- 
struction, though less spectacular than the first, rests 
on solid foundations. 


Japan 
The Cost of War 


Toxyo, August 11.—The special session of the Diet, 
which sat for a fortnight and adjourned on August 8th, 
approved supplementary estimates for the North China 
expenditure, the Gold Revaluation bill, tariff revision, 
and a few other urgent measures, mostly relating to 
national defence and international payments. Supple- 
ve estimates for the North China operations, etc., 

int to 537 million yen; and these bring national 
exp, nditure for the current fiscal year up to an unprece- 
dented total of 3,409 million yen. The North China 
expenditure is io be supple ‘mented by an additional 
‘vy upon personal and corporation income, excess 
prohts, dividends and interest, and a new sales tax on 
epee musical instruments, photographic apparatus, 

d the like. 
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The Gold Revaluation Act provides for the revaluation 
of the gold stock of the Bank of Japan together with that 
of the Bank of Chosen and the Bank of Taiwan, and the 
transfer of the writing-up profits to the Government’s 
special gold account. The basis of the revaluation is 
fixed at 290 milligrammes to the yen against the old 
basis of 750 milligrammes or, roughly, ro per cent. below 
the world gold price. The gold holdings at the new 
valuation will amount to 1,213 million yen, of which 
800 million yen will be retained by the central bank, 
and the balance of 413 million yen will be transferred 
to the exchange readjustment fund. 

In the tariff revision, the duties on petrol, motor 
vehicles and parts, card clothing, and cassava root are 
revised —— the additional special duty of 35 per 

cent. on refined sugar, caustic soda, textile yarns, print- 
ing paper, copper, and other non-ferrous metals is 
repealed; and iron and steel, wood pulp, newsprint, and 
synthetic oil are put on the free list. 


Rising Import Surplus 


The upward trend in imports was continued markedly 
in July, and the import surplus mounted, although July 
is the month when heavy exports should normally begin. 
The trade returns for July show that, compared with 
the corresponding month of 1936, imports rose by 
155; —_ yen (76.7 per cent.) and exports by 
59,292,000 yen (260.6 percent.). Thus the import surplus 
ad to 77,072,000 yen, bringing the total in the 
first seven months of this year up to 695,372,000 yen. 
Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals and mineral oils 
accounted for nearly half the increase in imports; iron 
and steel imports alone rose in value by 59,163,000 
yen. On the export side the expansion et the whole 
list with the single exception of vegetable oils. Cotton 
exports increased by 8,448,000 yen, and raw silk 
exports by 4,127,000 yen. 

The earnings statements so far published of important 
industrial companies for the first half of this year show 
that profits are still rising, and that the momentum of 
their advance has increased rather than decreased during 
the last six months. A large number of concerns in the 
iron, coal and steel, engineering, rubber, and shipping 
groups showed marked improvement, and the mid- 
summer dividends have generally been maintained, and 
even increased in some cases. The textile results, which 
recovered in the latter half of 1936, show a further 
definite improvement, and so have the earnings of 
trading companies. 

Other economic indices for July do not disclose any 
striking change of trend compared with recent months. 
The Bank of Japan’s index of wholesale prices for July 
showed a slight rise of 0.3 per cent. on the month. The 
output of cotton yarn in July totalled 134,948,000 lbs., 
a decrease of 1,236,000 Ibs. compared with June; while 
rayon production amounted to 29,467,000 Ibs., an 
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increase of I, 585,000 lbs. The aggregate value of all 
shares listed on the Tokyo Stock Exchange on 
August 1st, however, was down heavily by 519.9 million 
yen, or 6.2 per cent., compared with the previous month. 





South Africa 


Building Boom Checked 


Jouanneseurc, August 23.—-A_ big drop in building 
activity in Johannesburg occurred last month. The 
official figures show that 1,010 plans were passed by the 
municipality in the month, a fall in value of more than 
£250,000 below the record average of {1,000,000 a month 
in the previous six months. This indicates that while 
there is no abatement in the demand for residences, there 
is a lull in the big programmes for public and municipal 
buildings. No application for a building of more than 
$30,000 was rece ived. 

August started auspiciously with the passing of plans 
for a new hospital for the Transvaal Chamber of Mines 
at Cottesloe for £155,000. Informed opinion regards the 
drop as partly a lull after the temporary setback to the 
stock market nine weeks ago, but chiefly as the end of 
the period of abnormal activity to provide accommoda- 
tion for the huge influx of people to the Rand since 1934. 
A new period of expansion will follow, it is thought, 
with building activity firm at slightly lower levels, but 
still well above normal. 


Industries in Rural Areas 


A Government Commission has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the possibility of establishing industries in the 
rural areas of South Africa. The Commission has been 
instructed to make a survey of the industrial possibilities 
of the rural areas in the Union, and to secure informa- 
tion in regard to the facilities essential to the establish- 
ment of industries. The Commission has been asked to 
consider the feasibility of processing the maize produced 
in the Orange Free State and in certain districts of the 
Transvaal; and will examine the prospects of fruit 
canning in those portions of the country which have 
orchard resources. An inquiry will also be made into the 
fishing industry. 

Principal interest in its work, however, centres in the 
possibilities of the base metals industry. The Government 
is keenly interested in this, and the work of the Minerals 
Research Laboratory, at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand has proved extremely valuable. It is considered 
that there are many areas in the Union which could 
sustain industries much better than agriculture; and base 
metals appear to offer a suitable form of development. 
The appointment of the Commission is an event of 
considerable social importance, for it may possibly be 
able to suggest a policy to check the present disturbing 
drift to the towns, and more especially to the Witwaters- 
rand. Private enterprise, however, has not been slow to 
point out that something more important than mere in- 
formation is required. If fair treatment is offered, it is 
said, industries would appear at economic places; but 
teluctance is shown by industrialists to place themselves 
in the hands of possibly rapacious local authorities. 


Assisting Small Mines 


A new scheme to assist small gold-mining propositions 
outside the Witwatersrand has been approved in prin- 
ciple by the Minister of Mines. This will enable syndicates 
or private individuals to reach the production stage by 
facilitating the purchase of reduction plant and other 
machinery. No details of the scheme have yet been 
published, but it is likely that the Mines Department will 
take samples from ground that is being worked, and if it 
appears that development will prove profitable, the de- 
partment will itself draw up plans and advise the owner 
how to carry on development with the best chance of 
success. Loans will continue to be granted at a low rate 
of interest, and the rec ipients will not be called upon to 


pay unti t he pr nt-earning stage is reached. 
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The amount of ore treated on small mines ros¢ 
732,506 tons in 1935 to 942,080 tons last year; and the 
amount of gold won rose from 127,117 fine ounces t 
143,031 ounces. Over {1,000,000 was recovered in smal] 
ventures outside the Witwatersrand by 144 producin 

concerns. The Europeans employed numbered 


and non-Europeans over 12,000. 
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Letter to the Editor 


What is Capital 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir.—I1 think the basic definition of the article n 
issue of August 28th should be amplified, since ther 
many capital goods in economic Cir¢ ulation whose owners 


whether they are individuals or the general public—ne 
their products and not their profit in money. As example 


one may cite sewing machines, typewriters, motor car 
ploughs, country residences, a power plant designed wholl 
to supply the own needs of a private workshop, a water 
works, sewerage, lighting, telephones, bridges and railroads 
All these are capital investments whose value is give! 

by their money earning capacity, but by the direct service 
they render, for the supply of which they were installed 

They are valued according as their use and maintenai 
cause less fatigue than their replacement by more up-to-« 
machinery If a new machine would increase an output 
by 20 per cent., an industrialist would decide on its 
purchase if he could not at present finish his work within the 
due time and believed that this condition was likely 
continue. If the machine cost £1,000 and £1 could be sav 
hourly by its instalment, it would pay for itself within 1,00 
working hours. But he would retain the old machin 
his orders were insufficient to justify a new one, or, if h 
were working for himself and had plenty of time to spar 
or if he lacked the money or the credit to purchase a ne 
one. Much work is done by hand, even in this century © 
mechanisation, although time-saving machines are readil 
available. Mutatis mutandis, the same applies to publ 
ownership too. 

Again, the question of earning-power plays no _ rtant 
part in the consumption of the well-to-do. The sales ot 
motor car do not necessarily depend on its speed and fu 
consumption, and an overcoat may be discarded as a result 
of changes in fashions. Similarly, in the public utilities, gas 
lighting is discarded when electricity becomes the mod 
and locomotives running at 50 miles per hour, though the 
may be quite serviceable, do not interest passengers wl 
desire speeds of 100 miles or more. 

The value of capital goods is determined by their earn 
power in terms of money only in cases where there are cas 
buyers for their products. Capital goods that have lost thei 
profit-earning capacity do not lose their producing force, s 
long as the question of a money profit does not arise. Eve 
where it does arise, many out-of-date machines are still 1 
use. Primitively threshed wheat, sown by hand behind 
wooden ploughshare, is entering steadily into competit 
with the wheat of the mechanical harvester sown in steal! 
ploughed soil. The motor car is still unable to force out th 
oriental rickshaw. 

A capital investment may be valueless in terms of a mont 
economy, but useful when existing needs remain unsatishi 
But if money profits alone are considered, the non-profital ] 
machines, factories and stocks may stand in danger 
destruction, although their ability to mitigate the dire nee 
of the masses, to assuage hunger and cold, and to satis! 
men’s thirst for culture, may be unquestioned. Comn 
sense suggests that the annihilation of all these capital goo 
is irrational. Could not the ‘‘ Leviathan,’ row on the scraj 
heap, have usefully carried out pleasure cruising? Cou! 
not a 30-year old typewriter still ease human labour ? Ha: 

it even a ten-year old radio still some entertainment va 
Last but not least, would not foodstuffs, raw matt 


cattle and pigs, though consigned to destruction, hav« 
capable of assuaging the hunger of the masses: 
Yours faithfully, 
Budapest EGoN VIRAN’ 
Our article, published in our Stock Exchange 
was concerned only with the valuation of “ capital 
in the accounts of commercial companies —ED., / 
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Books and Publications 


-tmployment Explained 


Ix her new book* Mrs Robinson brings together a 
imber of papers with the common inspiration of Mr 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
The reader must therefore expect to find the 
still some ‘what unfamiliar concepts and terminology of 
Mr Keynes’s latest work employed without previous ex- 
lanation; and will probably consider these essays more 
less difficult according to the extent of his 
quaintance with the ‘‘ General Theory.”’ 
Once the new ideas have been grasped, however, there 
. great deal to be gained from Mrs Robinson’s dis- 
cussion, which—as readers of her earlier work will expect 
is always forceful, lucid and original. Most of the 
book is devoted to discussing various aspects of the em- 
ployment problem, and it is in this connection that the 
author diverges most widely in her conclusions from the 
accepted opinions of the ‘‘ neo-classical ’’ economists or 
the instinctive mental attitude of bankers, politicians 
nd civil servants. 


Ke ynes’s a 


. 
oney. 


The essay in which her arguments are perhaps most 
interestingly elaborated is that on ‘‘ Disguised Unem- 
plovment.’’ By disguised employment is meant the situa- 
tion in which workers dismissed on account of a decline 
in effective demand find employment in worse paid 

cupations, such as match-selling. Broadly, it is Mrs 
Robinson’s view that a more liberal provision of the 

dole ’’—by an increase of the amount or by the relaxa- 
tion of the conditions of benefit—would improve employ- 
ment and output—or at any rate could not in any 
circumstances reduce them. And ‘‘a dole for which idle- 
ness is not a qualification is an unmixed benefit ’ 
page 94), when it is worked on lines such as those of the 
well-known self-supporting comunity of unemployed at 
Upholland. 

No doubt it can be objected that the validity of this 
theory as a guide to practical policy depends on the 
correctness of the Pao scheme on which it is based. 
= the same can be said of any theory; and it is a merit 

t Mrs Robinson’s writings that she ” ver fails to make 
it clear what her premises are. The ‘‘ Cambridge postu- 
late a as they may be called, certainly constitute on 

‘ face a close approximation to the realities of the 
aa nt situation of employment in England. There is 
no need to claim a universal and eternal validity for 
them. 

It is impossible in the space of a short review to deal 

dequately with the whole of these studies. Although the 
main theme is the problem of the conditions affecting 
the volume of employment, including, of course, saving 
and investment, the last two parts of the book treat of 

ther topics. In Part III an essay on the Foreign 
Exchanges removes this subject entirely from the re- 
stricted field of technical discussion, as the companion 
essay on ‘‘ Beggar-my-neighbour Remedies for Unem- 
ployment ’’ does the issues of tariff, subsidy or quota. 
Both of these are models of pure abstract analysis. 

Least specialised of all are the three essays of Part IV, 
from which, although the ‘‘ General Theory ’’ remains 
the foundation, Keynesian terminology is absent. The 
general reader, indeed, might be well advised to start 

ie book at ‘‘ An Economist’s Sermon.’’ It will assure 
him that, however formidably abstract are Mrs Robin- 
son’s diagrammatic illustrations and—in places—her 
theoretical analysis, she is well aware that this is not 
the best of all possible worlds, and that economic 
science is for her a means of discovering and remedying 
the causes of imperfections, not of justifying them. 

Even the rarified atmosphere of the stratosphere is now 
being put to the humble uses of earthly dwellers. 





* “Essays in the Theory of Employment.’’ By Joan 


Robinson. Macmillan. Pp. viii. + 255. 8s. 6d. 





Shorter Notices 


** Colonial Population.’”’? By Robert R. Kuczynski. 
phrey Milford. O.U.P. 101 pages. 5s. 

Colonies an population statistics have an equally topical 
importance. To have supplied us with a concise summary 
of the av silal le facts about colonial populations, theit 
numbers, race and mortality rates, is therefore a contribu- 
tion worthy of Dr. Kuczynski’s reputation. But he has 
done more. He has shown us in this book the many ways 
in which these figures cannot be trusted ; and in so doing has 
frankly criticised the methods and parsimony of colonial 
administrators in this matter. The statistics in themselves 
are remarkable, covering as they do some 270 millions of 
people, or 13 per cent. of the estimated world population. 
[t will also surprise many readers to find that these millions 


Hum- 


in colonial and mandated territories are equally shared 
among the empires of Britain, Holland, France and other 
Powers—with as many as 65 millions, almost the popu- 


lation of Germany, in the Netherlands Indies alone. Dr. 
Kuczynski has produced a study which will supplement 
admirably Professor Carr Saunders’s larger work on World 
Population 


‘Bank and Insurance Shares Year Book.”’ 
published by the Trust of Insurance 
723 Xxxix pages. 10s. 6d. . 

The 1937-38 issue of this reference book, which made its 
début last year, brings up to date the comparative tabl 
concerning some 94 banking, discount and _ insurance 
companies. The work also contains the results of an 
actuary'’s examination of the net yield on 28 in 

shares over the pe ner 1921-36. Mr. A. C. 

showing the yield that would have been 

outlay of £2,800, and the degree of cay 
discusses the outlook for insurance companies, 
lcome this excellently produced work 


should wel 
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Shares, Ltd. 
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Books Received 


min The ind Practice. By W. H. 
(London) Duckworth. 264 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Point of View. 


A False Utopia. Collectrvi 
Chamberlin 


Investment Trusts and Funds from the Investors’ 


By E. C. Harwood and R. L. Blair. Cambridge, Mass.) 
American Institute for Economic lKesearch 102 pages. 
$1-00 

The Trade Agreements betwe Japan and Some Other Countries. 
(Tokyo) Association for Liberty of Trading. 87 pages. 
No price stated. 


The Second John Bull Census. 
Market. (London) Odhams 
price stated. 


An Introduction to Money, Banking and Corporation 


Report on the Food and Beverages 
Press, Ltd. 95 pages. No 


By Paul 


M. O’Leary and John H. Patterson London) Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 175 page ;. 5s. 6d. net 

The Economics of Consumption By C. S. Wyand London 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 565 pages. 15s. net 

International Control in the Non-ferrous Metals By W. Y 
Elliot and Others. London) Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 801 


pages. 28s. net 
New British Industries in the Twentieth Century. By A 
(London) Pitman. 396 pages. 15s. net 
The Dairy Industry in Canada. By J. A. 
London) H. Milford. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 

Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Colonial Reports: No. 128. Tanganyika Territory for the Year 
1936. 3s. 6d.net. No. 129. Palestine and Trans- Jordan 
for the year 1936. 6s. 6d. net. No. 130. Togoland under 
British Mandate for the year 1936. 3s. net. No. 131. 
Cameroons under British Mandate for the year 1936. 3s. net 
No. 1799: The Gambia, 1936. 2s. net. No. 1800. Joh 
1936. 3s. net 


Report of the 
Agencies. 


Plummer 


Ruddick and Others 
299 pages. 17s. net 


Departmental Committee on 5 and 


Cmd. 5499. Is. net. 


Racecourse Betting Control Board: 
Accounts 1936. ls. net. 


Adoption Societie 


Eighth Annual Report and 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





The Falling Franc 


It is no new thing for the French franc to be weak 
among the world’s currencies. But not often even in its 
checkered post-War career can parallels be found to 
such recurrent sinking spells as have occurred in the last 
two weeks. A fortnight ago M. Bonnet’s financial reforms 
seemed to be making creditable progress. The authori- 
ties, it was known, were supporting both the franc and 
the price of rentes, but in neither case did they appear 
to be meeting with great difficulty. Suddenly, last week, 
the pressure on the franc increased. After holding the 
rate for a day or two the French authorities allowed it 
to fall, since when it has lost a full dozen points. It is 
less than a year since M. Vincent-Auriol’s devaluation, 
from which so much was hoped, but in that period the 
franc has lost almost half its value. Moreover, there can 
be no assurance that the bottom has yet been reached. 

It is easier to diagnose the causes of the franc’s weak- 
ness than to prescribe remedies. When such dramatic 
falls occur, there is always a cry of ‘“‘ speculators.’’ 
On this occasion, though it is impossible in the nature 
of the case to be certain, there is some reason to believs 
that something in the nature of a ‘‘ bear raid’’ was 
engineered. In any case, no other very obvious explana 
tion can be offered of the sudden increase in pressure at 
that precise moment. It is true that it coincided with a 
period of rather more than usual diplomatic tension 
But the financial pressure did not relax with the political 
nervousness, and those in the best position to watch the 
actual movement of funds are inclined to scout thx 
notion that the sudden selling of francs had an inte 
national origin, though it may very well have been 
political in character. 

‘Bear raids,’’ however, do not achieve such 
spectacular successes unless they have some substantial 


basis. The truth is that in spite of the amelioration under 
the stewardship of MM. Chautemps and Bonnet, th« 
position of French finances is not satisfactory. The 


Budget is nearer a balance than for some time past, but 
it is still bi idly unbalanced. The adv » balance of trad 
was greatly increased in the first hé Hf of the year, though 
there was some improvement in July. The difficulties 
of the export tr. ides are mainly due to the very larg 
increases in costs imposed by M. Blum’s social legisla- 
tion. And finally, confidence has not yet been sufficiently 
restored to induce any considerable part of the French 
capital which has sought refuge abroad to return. 

The difficulty is that these defects cannot easily be 
remedied. Taxation is already crushingly high, but 
expenditure on re-armament cannot be re duced. The 
burden of the National Debt is very heavy, and though 
it would be difficult to establish that it cannot be borne 
by the present size of the National Income, it is an un- 
doubted obstacle in the way of sound fiscal policies. Any 
fall in the internal value of the franc would, of course 
lighten this burden. At the same time, a fall in the 
external value would assist the French exporter to over- 
come the handicap of his high costs of production. Thus 
in the long run a fall in the franc would promote 
stability. But a long run which would not arrive until 
the franc had fallen very low and the cost of living had 
risen very high is too far off to be much comfort to 
paoee nt-day Frenchmen, and in the process, the world 
would run the risk of grave political and social disturb- 
ance at a time when the stability of France is a matter 
of first-class importance to Europe. 

The picture must not, however, be painted too black. 
The immediate problem could be solved if a return flow 
of French capital could be stimulated, or even if the 
outflow could be stemmed. In the last analysis that is 








political problem which French politicians alone can 
lither the capitalist must be made to feel that he 
is welcome in France or the unpleasant consequences of 
his departure will have to be endured. That may seem to 
many to be a bitter alternative; but its bitterness does 
not diminish its ineluctability. 

Confidence will not be re-established, apart from 
political considerations, until the franc is reasonably 
valued. It must not merely in fact be reasonably valued: 
it must be believed to be reasonably valued. Thus, if 
the political risks of a further fall could be disregarded 
(which, unfortunately, they cannot) there would _ be 
everything in favour of allowing the franc to fall further 
until it was palpably under- valued before holding it 
steady again. That it must be held steady before any 
decided improvement will be possible goes almost with 
out saying. But it may be the policy of wisdom to allow 
the market to overdo its pessimism before it is — 
to take an optimistic view. Looking backwards, it can 
be seen that the defect of the official tactics in the past 
twelve months has been that the franc has never been 
allowed to fall as far as it wanted to at the moment. Th 
result has been that the strain has never been relaxed. |: 
is possible that the opposite policy, that of Great Britai: 
in 1931, is now to be tried. And if it is found advisable t 
place such temporary restrictions on the export of capit 
as were imposed in London in 1931, they would prob 
ably not be considered as coming under the gene! 
condemnation of exchange control. 7 

It is impossible, however, to give such advice withou 
eflecting on the probable effects on sterling. Since 1920 


solve. 


he dollar and the franc have both fallen further than 
Many of the so-called sterling currencies 
stand at a discount on London. There are very 
currencies 1n the world which now stand, in 
relation to sterling, above their 1929 parities. Sterling 
led the procession of depreciations, but it has been 
outrun by nearly all its pupils. In view of our bitter 
experiences between 1925 and 1931 it is only natural 
to inquire whether the pound is not once more in dang 
oft over-valuation. 


1 
l 
the pound. 
actually 
few tree 


It is a difficult matter either to confirm or to dispel 
these suspicions. The state of the British gold reserve 
seems to point one way; the state of the balance of 


payments the other. Calculations of ‘‘ equilibriur 
of exchange based on index numbers of prices 
such as have been presented in The Economist on several 
occasions, seem to point both ways at once. Thus if the 
movements of wholesale prices and of ‘the cost of living 
in Great Britain and the United States be compared, 1 
is not difficult to prove that the ‘‘ equilibrium rate ’ 
between pound and dollar would be between $4.10 and 
$4.60. British prices, that is to say, are still higher, com- 
pared with their 1929 level, than American prices, and 
the fundamental value of the pound, as judged by this 
test, is therefore lower, in relation to the dollar, than 
in 1929. But if the comparison is directed towards 
changes in the two countries in hourly wage-rates (which 
are at least as fundamental elements in the conception of 
the v value of money as wholesale prices) the ‘ ‘ equilibrium 
rate ’’ lies between $5.40 and $6.00, since there has been 
nothing in this country to match the steep rises in hourly 
wage rates in the United States. The reader may be 
left to decide which result appears the more unpractic: 
Similarly, in a comparison with France (where th 
statistical material for such calculations is even mort 
imperfect) wholesale prices would put the equilibrium 
rate little above Frs. 100. But a comparison of wagt 
data would set it as high as Frs. 170. 


rates ”’ 
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The only possible conclusion to be drawn is one of 
inconclusiveness. The best hope for restoring order to 
the franc seems to be to push it into under-valuation. 
But until this movement is completed, until it is known 
what is to happen to wages in France and America, until 
it is possible to see through the distortions produced by 
capital movements to the real underlying state of 
the different nations’ balances of payme nts, it is im- 
possible to tell where sterling stands. Stabilisation still 
seems a very long way off. 





Financial Notes 


War Risks Rates Again Raised.—The worsening 
of the Far Eastern situation has caused still further 
alterations in war risk rates. The committee of marine 
underwriters have now taken ships carrying armaments 
and oil and ships under the Soviet flag from the list to 
which minimum rates apply. Individual underwriters 
may now charge whatever rates they feel appropriate. 
The committee have also doubled the additional pre- 
miums on merchandise in ships calling at Chinese ports 
south of Shanghai. These measures appear necessary in 
face of the increasing Japanese blockade. Underwriters 
have, moreover, been unfavourably affected by casual- 
ties in the recent typhoon at Hongkong. 


* * * 


The Franc Again in Trouble.—Some of the main 
issues raised by the renewed collapse of the franc are 
discussed in the leading article on the previous page. 
But the bare history of the exchanges since control was 
more or less abandoned on Thursday morning last week 
is impressive enough. That day the spot franc fell against 
sterling from a little above Frs. 133, the figure at which 
it had been stabilised since July, to Frs. 136, and the 
three months’ forward discount rose from Frs. 4 to 
Frs. 6. On Friday, spot slumped once more to Frs. 1402, 
but profit taking and a mild intervention by authority 
brought it back to Frs. 139}, and the forward rate also 
came back a little. On Saturday, spot was again 
stronger, with assistance, it is said, from the British 
control. It was even necessary for the French authorities 
on Monday to prevent a further rise in face of large 
profit-takings. The following afternoon the control had 
to spend considerable funds to offset a new attack. 
3efore it intervened, the three-months forward discount 
at one point rose to Frs. 7, but it was brought back to 
Frs. 5?. On Wednesday, the pressure became, however, 
too great, control was abandoned, spot collapsed to 
Frs. 146?, and the forward discount to Frs. 73, though 
there was less business than on Tuesday. On Thursday, 
the opening dealings were made at Frs, 147, a rate 
which weakened slightly a little later. The control then 
intervened once more and brought the rate up again to 
Frs. 145. This did not last long, and dealings continued 
at Frs. 1464 to Frs. 147 throughout the afternoon. It 
was rumoured that the Exchange Equalisation Fund 
was lending a helping hand. Forward rates followed the 
same course. At the worst period in the morning the one- 
month discount was Frs. 3} and the three months Frs. 7} 
The French control then operated in the way to which 
the market is now accustomed, and the two rates 
narrowed to Frs. 2} and Frs. 6} respectively. Obviously 
the present exch: inge is still very largely at a panic level. 
But the policy of the French control has only added to 
the mystification of the market. It cannot be said that 
its erratic intervention has done anything to moderate 
alarm. The willingness of the Rentes Stabilisation Fund 
to provide francs for anyone who wishes to sell—for that 
is what, in effect, the Fund does when it is maintained 
in conditions like the present—adds an_ especially 

puzzling factor to the situation. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—Business in the foreign 
exchange market has naturally been dominated by the 
_ sh series of falls in the franc. These are discussed in 

the leading article and recorded in the note above. 


Refugee Funds from Paris fled mainly to New York, and 
only to a much more moderate extent to London. Early 
in the week this counteracted sales of the dollar which 
followed the United States Treasury’s decision to release 
$300 millions of gold from the inactive fund, and which 
caused spot dollars to depreciate on Monday from 
$4.94% to $4.95$ down before the close. But later the 
American control was obliged to sell a considerable quan- 
tity of dollars to maintain stability, after French buying 
had started on a considerable scale, and the rate came 
back to the neighbourhood of $4.95. These movements 
further reduced the premium on forward dollars. On 
Thursday alarm spread from the francs to the belga. 
It was expected in some quarters, chiefly in New York, 
that the Belgian authorities would be obliged to devalue 
by the events in Paris. Though spot remained stable, 
forward belgas came on offer and the three-months’ dis- 
count rose to Frs. 4, and there were some appreciable 
gold purchases. Other Continental currencies remained 
stable in terms of dollars. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—The renewed rise in banker's 
deposits has made money extremely easy once again. 
The banks have found little or no demand for night 
money. They have been eager buyers of bills at the 
minimum rates, and the market now has only a small 
number of September bills and no great number of 
Octobers and Novembers. There has been a certain 
amount of special buying. At last week’s tender they 
only obtained 41 per cent. at an unaltered rate, the 
lowest figure for many weeks. The whole scheme of rates 
remains unaltered : — 


Aug. 26, Sept. 2, Sept. 9, Sept. 15, 


1937 1937 1937 1937 
% % % % 
PINE PROD ii caccccscccccnsisececs 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate + } : $ 
Short loan rate :-— 
Clearing Damks......605...0.. $-#-1* $4 }1* $}P1* 3 }-1 
ROOD ccntecddsasessdavisavsases +-3 4-3 3-8 3-4 


Discount rates :-— 

RYIOGGUEY DAIS x. cesses ssccees 4 b 4 
Three months’ bank bills #-% -*% -% 43-4 
Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 

six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 


* 


The dividend payments on the Commonwealth 3} per 
cents. on Wednesday caused a large turnover of funds, 
but an influx of French money came very opportunely 


from the market’s point of view. 
* * * 


The Bank Return.—lor the second week run- 
ning the return is very uneventful. Notes are still coming 
in well after the holidays, and the circulation is back 
to its level in June. There are no overt signs of French 
hoarding, which does not appear on this occasion to have 
taken the form of notes of high denominations. Public 
deposits are up by £0.5 million, but remain at a low 
level. 


3ANK OF ENGLAND 


Sept.16, Aug.25, Sept.1, Sept. 8 Sept. 15, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 


Issue Department :— £mill. { mill. £ mill. { mill. f£ mill. 
Saye 246°8 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ...... 444-9 488-3 490-3 489-1 488-1 

Banking Department :— 

IIE ois ccs icuccceuvevs 63-1 39°6 37-6 38-9 39-9 
Public deposits ...... 14-8 25-4 14-1 12-0 12-5 
Bankers’ deposits ... 102.2 92-8 104-2 105-7 108-4 
Other deposits ......... 38-7 36-0 36°5 36-3 36-1 
Government securities 81-6 108-8 109-3 107-1 109-1 
Discounts and advances 9-2 4°3 5-4 5-1 5-0 
Other securities ...... 20-1 a 20-8 21-0 veel *2 
FUOROURO  cesisnscesie 40°5% 25-6% 24°3% 25-2% “4% 


Government spending, mainly in the form of grants to 
local authorities, has ‘caused a jump in bankers’ deposits 
of {2.7 millions, bringing the total to {108.4 millions, 
an exceptionally high figure. Simultaneously Govern- 
ment securities have risen {2.0 millions. : 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 





Wall Street Pathology 


[He events of the last tortnight, in Wall Street, suggest 
that the adage mens sana in corpore sano applies both 
to markets and men. British opinion had begun to 

ustom itself—more readily, perhaps, than American 
op inion—to the idea that the bull market which started 

1 Wall Street at the beginning of 1935 was freer from 
aa ulative excesses and better justified by long-term 
earnings prospects than many of its predecessors. There 
had been little of the ‘‘ New Era psychology which 
heralded the crash of 1929. Industrial hopes were = 
in leash by political fears; and the fact that 7 prices main 
tained their upward trend « despite the iclatiaditentinn? S 
controlling activities suggested that the advance had a 
fairly solid foundation. 

Alas for suc - counsel! An ostensibly healthy organism 
has suddenly demanded the attentions of a physician. 


Ihe causes of the malaise are obscure. Pre sid nt Roos« 


4 ] ] - + 
velt has been so little of a friend to the stock market 
esent predicament ll 


political strategy wil 


vhich all his arts of 


j 


l 
be called for if he is to recovet 
the panne lost during the Supreme Court quarre] 
can scarcely be the impelling cause of movem« 
the eight me vint fall in prices last Tuesday week, or th 
similar fall of a week ago. The Russian Note to Italy 
did not seem, on this side, to be a market factor of first 


ryt 
L1itsS iin 


mportance in itself, even though it threatened to loosen 
the linch-pin of the somewhat ramshackle chariot of 
| uropean pr ice When the President applied th eX 
pressive term ~ jitters ’’ to the state of contemporal 

psvcholo ¢ spoke for American rather than Europea 


Operators wv 


I who have followed Wall Street’s rise on the 
rgument that it combined profit with political isolation 
will find that market’s present disorder inconvenient and 
disagreeable but not wholly illogical. If war were as 
near as America seemed last week to fear, neither th: 
rreadth of the Atlantic nor the provisions of the Neu 
trality Act would preserve Wall Street from profound 
dislocation and, possibly, suspension of its normal 
ities. No amount of analysis of the factors making 
tor resilience in America’s domestic economy can 


obscure the fact that a single scare which causes the 
market te break through the lows ’’ will provoke 
mmediate sales from Dow theorists, chart-readers and 
speculative holders whose margins have run out. In 
existing conditions a ten-word cable may produce a ten 


nm prices In a singie day. 


What policy should be followed by British investors 
who, since aan, 1935, have put about aa millions 
into American securities? Last year (when they added 
ipproximately $220 millions to their interests) the cor 
tinuation of American recovery could be taken f 
granted. Does the same condition hold to-day? And if s 
will Wall Street quickly throw off its present mental de 
pre ssion? Before atte mpting to answer these que stions, let 
us first ascertain the extent of the present damage. The 
accompanying chart and table present the movements 





MOVEMENT OF 419 COMMON STOCKS 
(Standard Statistics Inde x) 


_1926*100 | 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 





leading stocks—industrials, rails and utilities—during re 
cent years. Our chart is based on the weekly index figur 
of the Standard Statistics Company (published regularly 

The Economist) tor 419 stocks. This is not a highly 
sensitive index confined to a few dozen leaders, but a 
steadier representation of market movements. Since 
March the index has fallen by nearly 16 per cent., and 
during September it has declined almost perpendicularly. 
Something like one-third of the rise recorded since 
_Mi irch, » 1935; has been wiped out in six months. It would 


PRICE-EARNINGS DATA FOR REPRESENTATIVE STOCKS 


i 1935 193 
J 5 I I Low De 

4 17% 37 iZ 8 354 752 
33 5. 21 773 45} 74} 

Chrvs ( 42} 937 31 138} 85 119 

Pont 8 14 863 1843 133 174 
( ral I 9 403 9 55 4} 52} 

Cc iM 4 5938 79 53 6t 
J s-M 57 aa 38 15 SS 145 
U.S. Stee 39h 508 274 i 46} 773 

; - -d 
¥ \ 204 475 13 87} 413 5 
I 
An I 105 160 98; | 190k | 149} | 185} 
’ I } 34) 15% 483 27% 435 
NU] > 5 c } 
} S O5 363 203 5 39 48} 
j 
IXLAILS 

At Ss 54 60 35} 88} 59 693 
Chesapeake O 44] 534 37 773 51 654 

N.Y. Ce 21 93 12¢ 49j 27} 41 
S. £ 18} 54 12} 47% 23} 425 


Price-Earnings Relative 
Sell Prices ] ngs 
I $ per Share 
193 
» 193 1935 1936 1937 1937 
. 1935 14s 
vy |S 1 High High H Pre 

83 54 58} 1.48 2.27 2.34% 25} 36 18 12} 
105 73 814 (Def.0.70. 2.09 | 4.57* 37 11} 9 
135} 94] ys 8.07 14.25 6.31° 11} 9} ll 7+ 
1SUg 14. 1495 5.02 7.53 3.31° 29 244 27 22+ 
644 46 48} 0.97 1.52 0.91¢ $2 36 354 264 
70 48 505 3.70 5.36 2.48° 16 14} i4 10} 
155 101 105 2.19 5.13 3.00" 45} ¥) 26 17} 
1: 75 954 1 277 91 5.999 27} 10} 8 
l 68} 68; 65 ; 4.08* 724 12 ll 7} 
187 59 163 7.12 1.89 10.577 22% 19 174 15 
49] 307 33 2.01 2.34 2.412 17 21 21 13 
52} 133 394 73 2.8) 2.84 134 18 18 14 
93} 58 60 1.38 1.56 5 ™ 431 56} 19 12 
68i 42 43} 4.05 5.72 4.75 13 133 14} 9 
55+ 27k 284 0.02 1.79 2.00 28 27 14} 
63% 318 33 0.63 3.84 3.60 40} 12} 17% 9 





* Six months Twelve months to May. $ Twelve months to June. § Twelve months to 
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be optimistic to assume that this fall will be restored 
by next spring merely as a matter of course. 

The winter prospect for Wall Street is admittedly un- 
certain. Thanks to the present margin rules, ‘“ New Era ’”’ 
buying since 1935 has been ruled out; but the 55 per cent. 
cover requirement, coupled with the close surveillance of 
short selling, has robbed the market of its former 
resilience. Lacking the cushioning effect of speculative 
sales—the classical antidote to overtrading or political 
crisis—the market experiences instead waves of whole- 
sale liquidation. And the substitution of operation by 
index-number theories for operation by ‘‘ hunch ’’ or 
market rumour will tend to accentuate the first impact 
of all bad news. This, the real lesson of the past fort- 


night, may need to be continuously borne in mind dur- 
ing the next few months. At a time when many 


competent American observers are awaiting a winter re- 

cession in business, it would be unwise to anticipate, at 
the best, more than the maintenance of present prices. It 
is much more probable that prices will have touched 
lower levels before next spring. 

Our table gives the simple price and earnings records 
of selected industrial, utility and rail stocks since 1935. 
Except for certain steel shares, current prices are well 
below the 1936 ‘‘ highs.’’ Indeed, several stocks, such as 
Chrysler, Du Pont, General Electric and Johns-Manville 
are only a few points above the 1935 “ highs.’ 
Holders of representative utility stocks would find it hard 
to say whether the existing market situation or the Presi- 
dent were their worse enemy. The railway market, again, 
has lately suffered two blows—a compulsory re duc tion in 
freight charges and the restiveness of the ‘‘ brother- 
hoods.’’ These forces have, together, produced capital 
losses this year ranging from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Back to 1935,’’ indeed, would be an ominous motto 
to-day for more than one section of the market. In order 
to show prevailing prices in their due context, we have 
related the record of earnings per share since 1935, in the 
third section of our table, to prevailing quotations (the 
highest yearly prices recorded since 193 35) by means of 
so-called ‘‘ price-earnings relatives.’’ For the industrial 
group of companies we have made the arbitrary assump- 
tion that the six months’ earnings reported to June will 
be doubled. The utilities relatives are based on the latest 


twelve months’ earnings, and the rail calculations on 
estimates made by the Financial World. 
If it were certain that market and industrial stability 


could be preserved, the figures would suggest that many 
leading stocks are not overvalued on the basis of present 
earnings. Only Du Pont (an investment industrial) and 
General Electric (whose earnings advance is still pro- 
spective rather than achieved) now show relatives around 
25—corresponding to earnings yields of about 4 per cent. 
For the most part, 10 per cent. prospective earnings 
yields are common for industrial stocks (and somewhat 
higher for motors and steels) with 7 per cent. for utilities 
and rails. Whether these returns will satisfy a prospective 
purchaser, however, will depend, first, on his view of the 
outlook during the winter and, secondly, on his estimate 
of further economic recovery, say, from next spring 
onwards. One can adduce many arguments in support of 
this ‘‘re-recovery’’ time table. Farm incomes are rapidly 
increasing, and they have always played a crucial part 
in the industrial prosperity of the Eastern States. There 
is still a substantial amount of re-equipment work which 
must be carried out by the utilities and railroads for 
reasons of pure physical exigency. There is some hope, 
at long last, that housing activity may gather momentum 
mie Federal assistance and fatter private purses. And, 

nally, the Administration, having called spirits from the 
de ‘ep to repress the market's buoyanc y, now shows signs 

witness this week’s decision to free $300 millions of 
sterilised gold—of a desire to prevent any far-reaching 
slump. 

These favourable indicators, however, are counter- 
balanced by other factors. Costs are rising, and it is 
difficult to manufacture a boom on the basis of rising 
costs, except in circumstances of positive inflation. The 
cost factor is clearly destined to produce difficulties for 
the automobile industry—on which, in turn, a substan- 
tial section of the American steel industry depends. 
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Despite the Administration’s efforts to keep money cheap, 
there is growing evidence of “‘ stickiness’’ in the new 
issue market, and a re lack of finance for new 
construction. And there is, finally, an impression that the 
potency of enterprise “eee become so dulled by admini- 
strative intervention that an appreciably greater economic 
incentive is now required to promote expansion. 

Available evidence, in short, would appear to suggest 
that the next six months may well be a confused period, 
and that the early months of 1938 will be the decisive 
testing-time for the market. If recovery re-asserts itself, 
well and good; for then Wall Street’s present phase will 
fall into perspective as a major but temporary reaction, 
imposed on a rising trend which may still have some 
way to go. If not, then it will be clear that the bull market 
of the nineteen-thirties has already become history. In 
the meantime, nervous investors who m¢ iy wish to be 
near, but not in, Wall Street, may find that although 
U.S. Treasury Bonds do not yield a handsome income, 
they do at least provide a secure haven for capital until 
the snows melt and the trees begin to bud. But whether 
the oak will precede the ash it is, at present, impossible 
to say. 


Investment Notes 


London’s Troubles.—In the penitential antiphony 


of the stock markets, Wall Street’s cantor has 
this week evoked the appropriate strain, in a minor 
key, from London’s decant. On the whole, American 


investors have been inclined to take heart of grace, but 
London has been unsettled and uneasy. The Financial 
News ordinary share index (July 1, 1935 100), which 


reached a high point of 124.9 last November and was 


early as high early this year, has this week been as low 
as 106.9. The increasing number of persons who like to 
operate between ‘‘ parallels ’’ and ‘‘ brackets ’’ have 


been appropriately impressed by the fact that this week’s 
movement has carried the index under the lowest level 
previously recorded this year, and even under the 
‘low ’’ of 1936. Gilt-edged have stood firm as a rock 
and there has even been the slight flicker of a recovery 
in some foreign bonds. But ordinary shares, from the 
soundest industnal market leaders downwards, have 
been sold to the accompaniment of news of a small 
Stock Exchange failure in London on Monday and re 
ports of difficulties in the provinces in mid-week. 


* * * 


The prevailing weakness is not localised in any special 
group of ordinary stocks. The shares in the following 
table have been taken almost at random: 


| | 
Sept. | Apr. | ept. | 
-— Dec. van | June 
25, 3 29, | “30 1, Sept Fall 
1935 | . 1937 az | 1937 16, } 
5 i D 1Cccund 1936 lon DA 1937 1 (‘Semi-| 1937 this 
tt Mears ot Cee tS ‘ 4.) Year 
tions ; pS ’ Re- Lat ) 
High year ’) 


Crisis overy ) 


Financial News 


Index 99-0 123-8 110-9 109-9 | 111-9 107°+5 It 
Associated Portland 

Cen om (£1 57 1U8/9 ) oH V2/¢ 88/10}, 19,103 
British Oxygen (£1) |106/3 120 99 3 97 /« 10 100/74 19,44 
( mend (£1) 54/44 57/6 51 51/9 34/9 51/74 5/104 
Distillers (£1) Q1/- (124 110 114 109/9 106/6 17/6 
Imperial ¢ he m. (41 $4.3 42 36/9 36/6 37/6 36/103 5/1 
Imperial Tobacco(é1)/137/6 —181/3 147 151/3 151/3 146/10} | 34/44 
P.&O. Def. fl 17,6 30) 31/3 32 30/6 29/44 7 
** Shell” Transport 

(41) 7U 128/9 105 108 107 103.9 25 
United Molasses 

6s. 8d 18/9 25 30 $0) 31/104 28/6 +36 
ickers (10s 17/6 $46 28/6 28 316 29/14 5/44 
Voolworths (5 111)} 88/9 789 74,44 70,74 63/6 20/3 


been based on no consideration of 
Shares with high dividend 


The fall has clearly 
vield or earnings prospects. 
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yields have tended to decline by much the same amount 
as those with low yields, and companies which are con- 
fidently expected to pay higher dividends this year 
than last have been affected equally with the more 
stable-dividend counters. The movement, in other words, 
is psychological. By the same token, a moderate upward 
reaction may occur in due course. But augurs who read 
into this year’s events the evidence of a major change 
of trend will argue that the latest movement has differed 
from its predecessors only in its immediate cause and its 
intensity. Changes in interest rates, N.D.C., goicyscares, 
political alarms—all these in turn have put the market 
down, while in the intervening periods prices have re- 
covered only a fraction of their decline. In 1935, after 
the ‘‘ sanctions crisis,’’ the markets had a resilience 
which seems absent to-day. Altogether, this week’s 
events emphasise to the cautious view of the autumnal 
investment outlook which we expressed in a leading 
irticle last week. 


* * * 


The Fate of Rentes.—When the profits on the 
revaluation of French gold stocks were applied, last 
July, to the formation of a fund for defending rentes 
from the speculative seller, it was strongly urged in 
these columns that such measures could do no more 
than palliate a symptom, without removing a cause. 
[his week's collapse in the franc (discussed on page 568) 
has produced no important reaction in renfes. Indeed, 
3 per cent. perpetual ventes, which stood at 71-25 on 
July 21st, are now quoted at 71.125 xd., which argues a 
superficial success for control. Yet control was instituted 
to provide cheap money, and since the Government’s 
latest borrowing consists of 5 per cent. stock, redeemable 
in five years at par, issued at Q4, it can hardly be claimed 
that activities of the defence fund have scored any 
real gain. Rather, they have proved inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the franc, during the last two months, 
at about 130 to the f. The holder of rentes received 
a virtual assurance that his stock would fetch a given 
price. He also knew that the franc proceeds could be 
exchanged into other currencies at a roughly fixed rate 

for a time. Every day that the Government spent 
in defensive policy, both in the rentes and exchange 
markets, thus allowed the nervous seller ample time 
to effect his dispositions. The speculative flight, in the 
result, was fed by francs conveniently created from 
the gold revaluation. It is now suggested that a freer 
exchange policy may be pursued in future, but that 
protection for venfes may be maintained. With a free 
and vulnerable franc, this is surely fated to be an 
expensive, and ultimately unsuccessful, policy. 


* * * 


Australian Stocks.—In a Note on page 406 of The 
Economist ot September 4th last we discussed the latest 
Australian budget in relation to the position of the 
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Commonwealth as a whole. The table below is an epitome 
ot the recent history of quotations for various Australian 
stocks :— 








| | | 
Lowest | Highest | Highest | Lowest | Aug., Se 
25, | 15 
1931-37 1936 1937 | 1937 1937 | 1937 


ES 
| 


| | 
Commonwealth 5% '45-'75 58 | 1138 | 109% | 105 08 | 108 
Commonwealth 34°, '54-'59 973 10¢ | 104 } 96 | 97 98 
Commonwealth 3}% ’56-'61 95 101g | 100} | 895 90 90) 
Commonwealth 3° '55-’58 87} | 96 + 87? | 89 | 8&x 
New South Wales 5%, '45-'65 47 1134 109§ 105% | 108 | 108 
New South Wales 53°, '47-'57 50 117% | 113% 1084 lll 111 
Queensland 4% '40-'50 40 1048 | 1034 | 100 102 101 
Sydney 4% '56 .. 99} 1044 104 | 100% | 100 | 100 





Since the Financial Agreement of 1927, finally enforced 
by the federal Financial Agreement Validation Act of 
1929, the Commonwealth has been responsible for the 
debts of the States and the new Loan Council has im- 
posed a strict control over borrowings. But the table 
brings out very clearly the surprisingly small extent to 
which these powers availed to prevent a collapse of se- 
curity prices in the last depression. Granted the redemp- 
tion dates, the yields implied by the lowest prices were 
fantastic; and granted the subsequent fall in general interest 
rates, the rise to a high level last year was reasonable. 
Since then the stocks have generally moved downward, as 
in Great Britain and most other countries, despite the 
efforts, or at least the wishes, of the Government to 
maintain low rates. But the fall seems to have been due 
more to the desire of some holders for liquidity than 
to fears for the future. The pending election in Australia 
will, as always, make for market uncertainty. Mr Lyons 
probably means more to investors than any Premier 
of different political complexion who could possibly 
succeed him. 


* * * 


Investment Debutante.—The past ten weeks have 
provided ample opportunity for comparing the promise 
and performance ot those companies, nearly all of small 
or medium size, whose shares were offered or introduced 
to the public since the latter half of 1936. Over twenty 
companies, 1n fact, have published their first reports, 
some of them being sufficiently good to attract consider- 
able interest. Vaughan Brothers (Drop Forgings), for 
instance, earned in a full year £43,738—some 22 per 
cent. more than the annual rate based on profits for the 
first quarter, which in turn was much above that for 
preceding years. Prospectus estimates were exceeded in 
addition by National Trading, Thorn Electrical, Steel 
Barrel Scammells, and a number of smaller companies. 
Other concerns, often of minor market interest, have 
fallen short of expectations by large relative amounts. 
Taking the reports as a whole, it appears that estimates 
(where based on profits for the latest preceding period 
have only barely been achieved. We have compared the 
prospectuses, offers for sale, or statements for informa 
tion of 21 companies with their recently published 
accounts. The annual rate of profit, based on the latest 
period covered by their statements, totals approximately 
{576,000. The total earnings lately published for their 
first trading years (adjusted to as comparable a basis 
as possible) amount to £562,000. But British company 
law neither defines profits nor requires a company, to 
adopt the same definition on different occasions, and 
comparison must not be taken as perfect, save for a 
few cases. In six instances, however, it was clear that 
estimates had not been reached, and in seven that they 
had been exceeded. For the remaining companies th« 
difference (in one direction or the other) between pre- 
and post-prospectus earnings was apparently small, and 
this group accounted for roughly {£300,000 out of the 
total profits. Good or poor results were not associated 
with particular types of industry, nor were disappointing 
earings confined to those companies which had shown 
an unusually sharp advance in earnings for the latest year 
given in the prospectus. It is, however, significant that 
all companies whose profits were substantially below 
estimate were small, earning only {104,000 in their best 
recent year and only {£50,000 according to their latest 
reports. On the whole, these newer companies have kept 
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faith with the public without fulfilling the frequently 
implied suggestion in their prospectuses that profits 
.dvance in regular geometric progression. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in August.—In August, when the 

imber of company reports issued is below the average, 
the trend of our industrial profits figures is liable to be 

iduly affected by the vicissitudes of a few large com- 
An apparent fall in the rate of increase of profits 
from 19.62 per cent. in July to 9.41 per cent. last month 
was due almost entirely to the figures for Arthur Guinness 
and Watney, Combe, Reid results. These two companies 
alone account between them for over half the total profits 
but their improvement over last year’s results 
was under 2 per cent. If they are excluded, the 
rise in earnings of the remaining companies is 19.2 per 
cent., practically equal to the July figure. Among 
separate groups iron, coal and steel concerns and trust 
companies show encouraging progress—the latter group 
reflecting, in particular, the progress of Cables Invest- 
ment. There is no indication, so far, of any change in 
the upward trend of profits generally. The record of 
recent months is shown below :— 


0: anies. 


¢ irned, 


No. of Rise | No. of Rise 

Reports pub- Com- in Reports pub- Com- in 
lished in pantie Profits* | lished in panies Protits* 
1936 % ‘| 1937 % 
PRG cw ancsve's 269 “41 January... 110 15°92 
PMG - sécckc 214 13-50 February 208 8-95 
NIG adewenne 228 15-69 | March ... 307 12-52 
\ugust ... 47 14-21 | oo ee 245 23-36 
September 107 12-32; May ...... 386 14-09 
October ... 146 18-09 | June ...... 265 21-19 
November 177 13-49 | POLY <asses 193 19-62 
December 175 15-49 | August... 62 9-41 


* After payment of debenture interest 


The total net profits during August amounted to 
{6,042,402 compared with £5,522,196 in the month of 
August, 1936. 





Com pany Notes 


Imperial Chemical Industries Interim.— When 
lirectors increase their interim dividend payments, they 
commonly accompany their decision with the qualifica- 
tion that a more even balance is sought between the two 
payments. The cautious board of I.C.I. has this week 
increased the interim payment from 2} per cent. to 3 per 
cent., declaring that the decision is not to be read as 
ating any increase in the total dividend for the 
rent year. For the past three years 8 per cent. has 
been received by ordinary stockholders, and the dis- 
ay — optimists of yester-year are again canvassing 
he possibility of an increased total payment for 193 
Yet the board has acquired a reputation for straight. 
forward speech, and such conjecture is clearly no 
dependable investment pointer. It is evident—indeed, it 
has been evident since 1935—that the company could 
pay more at the expense of free reserves, but this possi- 
bility was obviously not practical politics while the 
capital reorganisation remained in dispute. Last year, 
however, an additional sum of £500,000 was provided 
from revenue, together with {1,000,000 from the Central 
Obsolescence Fund and £5,434,141 from capital reserve 
to write down the value of subsidiary interests. Presum- 
ably the special reasons for applying {£500,000 from 
revenue for this purpose no longer operate, and this 
sum itself is equivalent to 1 per cent. for the ordinary 
But the optimists’ case also contemplates an 
increase in profits for 1937, despite the stress which was 
placed on rising costs in the chairman’s speech, and 
further increase in trade, both at home and abroad, 
does appear certain this year. The directors, however, 
ve always taken something more than a single year’s 
view, and investors and optimistic speculators alike can 
be sure that the final dividend decision next year will 
take full account of the trading prospects of 1938 and 
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1939. Imperial Chemical ordinary, in short, is not to be 
bought merely on the speculative possibilities associated 
with a single year’s dividend. 


* * * 


Paterson, L aing and Bruce Scheme.—In this year 
of grace, 1937, it is difficult to perceive any extenuating 
reason for the —— of a reorganisation scheme 
which traverses canons of equity now, presumably, 
familiar to all comiane boards and their professional 
advisers. The directors of Platt Brothers (Holdings) 
have decided, very properly, to withdraw their scheme 
which was severely criticised in these columns and 
elsewhere. It is idle, therefore, to ask why it was 
brought forward at all, or, still more, why it was 
so long persevered with. But it is pertinent to demand 
why Paterson, Laing and Bruce, the Australian 
merchants, should put their first preference share- 
holders to the trouble of rejecting a scheme which, 
on the most casual inspection, is inimical to their 
interests. The company has two classes of preference 
capital, both carrying dividend arrears since July, 1930. 
A sum of {464,924 1s required for the reconstruction, of 
which £356,250 is to be found from cancellation of 
capital and £108,674 from reserve. Dividend arrears on 
each class of preference share are to be cancelled, and 
the capital re-formed in the following manner : 


Existing Capital Proposed Capitalisation 
é i 
im 6 per cent. c. pref 175,000 
6 per cent. c. pref 350,000 6 per cent. n.c. pref 
(Gross arrears, £147,000) | (part. up to 9 pet 
{ COMED dieussccaexs 175,000 
“ee FODDOD 1 FONE. ccccsinciisicsiscs 100,000 
(Tax free arrears, £105,000) | \ Def dade dabidietncn salts oe 
- 95 0 
Ord. soeeesserensee 250,000 4 pep “8280 
| Written off .....00+. 356,250 
850,000 850,000 
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— —— — somememenmnanans — _ - 


The first preference capital obviously receives less 
than its merits under these proposals. Its arrears are 
cancelled out of hand, in return for a participating right 
which, in a good year (i.e. when net profits are seven 
times the amount recorded in 1935-36), will provide some 
$5,250 more in compared with existing 
cumulative rights. Loss of cumulative rights on half 
the preference capital and the sacrifice of nearly £150,000 
of arrears (gross) deserve far greater Compensation 


dividends, 


* * * 


The ‘‘B’”’ preference shares appear at first sight to 
receive the plums in the scheme; for under it they will 
hold 8o per cent. of the ordinary and two-thirds of the 
deferred capital—the balance going to the existing 
ordinary shareholders. But it is plain that the ordinary 
shareholders’ interest has been as near extinguished as 
makes no matter. Their capital is represented by no 
present assets, their residual equity in any future recovery 
of earning power is infinitesimal, and any shareholdit 
granted to them in the reconstruction is purely ¢ 
Ihe ““B” preference shareholders will receive 70 per 
cent. of the voting power in the company. In this 
sandwich, then, the meat is juicy , but the bread is dry. 
The bottom layer deserves to be so, but the top slice 
representing the first preference interest—ought to be 
made more appetising. A substantial readjustment of the 
first preference shareholders’ terms is plainly called for 


. cae 


Selfridge Provincial Stores Position.— |his im 
portant subsidiary of Selfridge and Company has r 
covered satisfactorily the setback of 1935-30 (when 
results were affected by rebuilding operations), but com- 
pare d with earlier year the progress m«< ide can only be 
called modest. The latest nh profits of the controlled 
‘ ompanies are {199,7Q99Q, an increase of 23 per cent. Over! 
the preceding year’s total of £162,611, but only 8 per 
cent. in excess of the earnings of the worst depression 
year. The following table shows the allocation of profits 
attributable to Selfridge Provincial: 


Years ended August 3Ist 


1935 1936 1937 
+ 4 + 

Balance available for Co.* 161,152 127,802 165,698 
Dividends received 127,946 87,752 122,857 
Total income .... 182,297 144,038 178,770 
Loan interest ... 12,268 12,251 12,017 
Management, etc.7 13,526 13,795 13,162 
Income tax 22 639 15,441 28,729 
Debenture service 45,770 45,705 45.681 
Ord stock 

farned SS OG4 16 S46 79,18] 

Paid ... 98,125 57,188 56,250 

/ arne 1 a 3-8 2 5 2 5 

Paid (‘ 1 9%] »] 

id (% 2} 23 

Reserve 25.000 Nil? 25 000 
Carry forward 10,937 10,595 8.526 


* Net profits earned by controlled companies, less payments 
to outside holders 


+ Including £5,000 in each year for leasehold depreciation 
+ + 40,000 transit d from reserve direct to writing iown 
inte Ss in subsidia ries 


The allocation of the additional {22,300 earned for the 
ordinary stockholders (after the absorption of £13,300 
more for income tax) is, howe ver, conservative. For the 
seventh year, a dividend of 2} per cent. is payable, the 
excess of earnings being placed to general reserve. This 
reserve is thus usefully reinforced, for in the previous 
balance sheet it had fallen to $25,000 (against total 
appropriating 440,000 to write 


issets Of 44,500,000) after j 
oak ais > } no ] ’ 
subsidiaries following the closin 


down interests in g of 
lso bears witness to an 
Stocks of Selfridge Provincial have 
risen trom £5,513 to £30,585, and those of the sub- 
sidiary eonenes by some £50,000 to £482,240. In the 
latter with a rise 


itter case th increase of stocks 
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ot £40,000 in debtors, is supported by bank loans oO! pa 
£113,252. Current and loan accounts between parent and th 
controlled ¢ ompani s show an appreciable gross increase, ti 
but the net change is slight. The substantial increase in ON 
stocks and in dividends receivable, however, greath th 


benefits the parent company’s liquid position, which noy 

shows net current assets of £41,000, compared with 

ago. Although greater trad 

activity in the current year should be possible, Selfrides c St 
Provincial profits have hitherto been somewhat insensi Mi 
tive to improving business conditions, while a further re 
rise in costs must be regarded as certain. At the current 

cent.) the £1 Su 


little as $9,000 a year 


price of 8s. od. eae {6 Is. 3d. per 
stock units appear fully valued for the time being. 
* * * Ny 
Calico Printers Meeting. Recovery tor the 


Calico Printers Association has come pe de claude and 
preterence dividends are still in arrear from the end of 
1935. This experience has been common to practically 
all large companies in the Lancashire cotton trade whost 
market is international. As the chairman, Mr Lenn 

Lee, pointed out at this week’s general meeting, man\ 
of Great Britain’s erstwhile largest overseas markets ar 
continuing their policy ot either manufacturing cotton 
textiles tor themselves, or purchasing them in the East 
rather than in the West. Since 1913, India has increased 
her spindles trom 6} millions to nearly 10 millions, and 


her looms from 94,000 to almost 200,000. In the same m 
period, Japanese spindles have grown from 3 millions to " 
nearly 12 millions and her looms from 25,000 to 300,00¢ 

Even-countries like Estonia, Norway, Denmark, Jug R 
slavia, Turkey and Persia all have nascent cotton in " 
dustries. The converse of these facts has been a decreas e 
of 17 millions in British spindles and of 380,000 in . 
British looms. The industry, indeed, is up against a 
particularly stubborn set of facts, and the Calic " 


Printers Association has had to adjust its policy accord - 
ingly. It has freed itself of foreign factories for which 
it could see no ultimate prospect of success. On the 
other hand, it has for some time been establishing 
pioneer establishments inside the tariff walls of mor 
promising countries, leaving them to develop as oppo! 
tunity offered. This policy has been followed in China 
Egypt ~ now, India, where two mills are being 
erected in association with Indian interests. The results 
of this allies may be undramatic and may need man\ 
vears to come to full fruition. But the conditions which 
necessitate them seem likely, unhappily, to be _ per- 
manent, and the Association is certainly well advised to 
ict upon their implications. 


Johannesburg Consolidated Investment.—A sum 
mary of the financial results for the year ended June. 30th 
was issued with the dividend declaration e arly in July 
Present interest centres, therefore, upon the details of 
the annual report. As usual, no particulars are given ot 4 
receipts under different headings. It may be safely con- 
jectured, however, that as conditions were not particu- 
larly favourable for mé irket operations, and dividend 
from the company’s gold share interests were reduced 
the expansion in profits must be chiefly attributed to 
larger returns from the diamond and Rhodesian coppe! 
holdings. Rhokana, for example, announced a divide nd 
last March, after distributing 3s. 6d. in the second 
half of 1936. De Beers paid 60s, arrears of preterenct 
dividend early this year, but the subsequent payment ©! 
15s. on the deferred shares and the balance of 40s. on 
the preference, do not come into the Johannesburs 
company’s accounts this time. Incidentally, the latter s 


4 


of 5s. 





directors declare that a first dividend on the shares ©! i 
the Diamond Corporation is in sight. The current f 
balance sheet of Joh annesburg Consolidated Investme™ : 


‘] 1 
LOalin G 


shows an increase of no less than £564,100 in 


short call.’’ Practically the whole of the surplus aite! ' 













































payment of the dividend is placed to reserve, and raises 
the total to £2,950,000. The liberality of the appropria- 
tion is explained by the narrow margin of liquid assets 
over liabilities. A comparison of significant items in 
the accounts for the past three years is given below: — 


Year ended June 30 


1935 1936 1937 
4 4 £ 

Stocks ANd SHaATES*® ncsccccceses 6,626,260 6,075,080 6,204,110 
Mining properties and advances 127,400 426,480 572,080 
eal estate and buildings ... 214,020 173,640 112,050 
vans ON Mortgage .......... ‘ 116,330 117,350 102,340 
ee ee 220,420 234,310 798,290 
sundry debtors and dividends 509, 960 523,450 556,320 
CA kckSicarecsascebienewnvesucins 241,490 694,830 601,210 
s EW CROGIIOIET sos inceccaccss 1,636,370 1,535,210 1,884,710 
erve (ctkeeneae Reaaeeensasens 2,300,000 2,600,000 2,950,000 
POU DROMG - isgivesscecisansevestuss 1,142,031 1,086,200 1,172,990 
PE. iiddnceds daw isaac dennen 790 000 790,000 790,000 

RATE PET COME, =. veccccsccccececes 20% 20% 20% 
Sf | eee ae aN a 350 OOO 300,000 350,000 
UP NO SOEWEIG \incscacescccsacess 170,673 166,870 168,750 

: Including dividend. + At or above market value. 
* * * 


The directors take a confident view of the future of 

ypper, and observe that on the whole the platinum 
market has shown substantial improvement. The new 
ind enlarged plant at the Rustenburg mine should be 
tinished before the end of the current year. As a whole, 
the company’s coal interests are giving satisfactory 
results, while the South African Breweries is doing better 
than ever before. Among the company’s newer gold in- 
terests, reference is made to the exceptional progress of 
Rand Leases. Six bore holes are being put down on the 
extensive area in which the company is interested south 
of Roodeport, and the Main Reet series is expected 
soon to be struck by the first drill. On the dividends of 
the past four years, ‘‘ Johnnies ’’ shares at 64s. give the 
relatively high vield of 6} per cent. 


IAI ALLA ALLS 


in every tin 
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Consolidated Main Reef. — Shareholders have 
doubtless been disappointed by the reduction in the 
Consolidated Main Reef dividend, despite the very 
considerable expansion in the scale of operations. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the raising of the 
tonnage treated to a record total of 1,916,500 tons was 
accompanied by a decline of Is. gd. in the average yield. 
Although working costs were slightly reduced, profits fell 
by the significant amount of £69,750. Capital expendi- 
ture required the reduced amount of £66,020, compared 
with £92,670, but the taxation charge was almost 
identical with the 1935-36 figure at £206,360. The 
following statistics illustrate the trend of the past three 
years : — 


Working Carried Ore Reserves 
Profit Dividends forward Value 
f f % 4 Tons dwts. 
1934-35 624,290 296.310 23} 200,920 7,130,300 4-7 
1935-36 686,540 374,280 30 =215. 880 9 688.700 4-4 
1936-37 616,790 343,090 274 214,390 11,154,300 4-2 


The expansion of available ore reserves—an outstand 
ing feature of the 1936 report—is continued, although 
its extent this year is less marked, and is also accompanied 
by a further decline in average value. Payable ore 
developed, at 3,355,000 tons, was 172,500 tons higher, 
and the value of 4.4 dwts. was also somewhat better. As 
capital expenditure during the current year is likely to be 
on an increased scale, an expansion in dividends can 
scarcely be expected. On last year’s total distribution, the 
shares yield 8 per cent. gross. 


* * * 


Modderfontein East.-The year to June 30th last 
set up a high record tor the quantity of ore treated, 
and a low record for average costs. The effects of these 
two favourable factors, however, was so largely offset 
by a decline of Is. 1d. in average yield that the working 
profit showed an expansion of less than £18,000. Capital 
expenditure was reduced by £31,600 to £34,690; but 
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taxation absorbed {216,490, compared with £178,430, 
while the mineral lease charge amounted to £88,420, 
against £60,900. The small reduction in the dividend 
is thus explained, although shareholders will note that 
the amount carried forward is slightly higher. Operating 
results since 1935 are given below :- 


Working Dividends Carried Ore Re — 

Year to Profit Amount Forward Quantity Value 
/ { % f Tons dwts 

June, 1935... 615,220 255,970 274 132,820 5,142,300 4- 7 
June, 1936... 626,910 290,880 314 157,610 53,514,300 4 *6 
June, 1937 ... 644,580 279,240 30 185,190 5,899,100 4-5 


The development footage last year amounted to 
66,500 ft., showing a small decrease, while the quantity 
of payable ore opened up was reduced by 76,720 tons 
to 1,371,680 tons. However, the avallab Je reserves 
show an expansion of 385,000 tons, accompanied by 
a small decline in average value. For the provision of 
additional treatment and other plant, the consulting 
engineer estimates capital expenditure of approximately 
{135,000 during the current year. It would appear, 
consequently, that shareholders might well contemplate 
the possibility of a further small reduction in dividends. 
The yield on last year’s distnbution is approximately 
5 per cent. 


* * * 


Nourse Mines.—This “old stager’’ of the Rand 
treated the record quantity of 911,000 tons last year, 
but its achievement was more than offset by the fall 
from 29s. 10d. to 28s. gd. in average yield, and by the 
increase of 4d. per ton in costs. The operating profit 
consequently fel by £57,020 to £293,510. Net capital 
expenditure, however, amounted to only £6,730, against 
$14,500 for the previous year, while taxation absorbed 
£75,030, compared with /116,240. In consequence the 
company has been able to maintain the 224 per cent. 
dividend and to carry mean a larger credit balance. 

he results of the past three years’ working are sum- 
marised below: 


Working Dividends Carried Ore Reserves 
Year to Profit Amount Forward Quantity Value 
j j of J Tons dwts 

1934-35 350,580 146,940 18} 98,330 4,007,100 4-7 
1935-36 351,430 176,320 224 134,420 4,132,800 4-4 
1936-37 9°93 810 176 320 224 156,720 4,001,500 4-4 


The achievement of a smaller development footage 
is reflected in a shrinkage of 71,700 tons to 486,900 tons 
in the payable ore opened up. The total available 
reserves, however, indicate a decline of somewhat 
greater extent. Little information regarding the _ pro- 
gramme for the current year is contained in the report 
of the consulting engineer. On the distributions of the 
past two years, the shares offer a yield of over II pet 
cent. In all the circumstances, this may not be regarded 
as excessive. 


* * * 


Mexican Eagle Strike Ended. — According to a 
Reuter message from Mexico City, the strike involving 
2,000 men on the Poza Rica field of the Mexican Eagle 
Oil Company was settled on Wednesday. For a strike 
which has lasted fifty-eight days it is perhaps fitting that 
the negotiation of the settlement should have occupied 
forty -eight hours. It is, however, still too early to regard 
the agreement as a final settlement. Indeed, it appears 
to have arisen directly from the intervention of President 
Cardenas, who declared on Monday that the strike (un- 
justified according to his view) must be settled. A con- 
tributory factor, however, may be found in the 

threatened petrol famine in Mexico City, where stocks 
o 1d been almost completely drained, with serious effects 
upon industrial activity. This experience has turned 
Mexican opinion against the Petroleum Workers’ Syndi- 
cate. What is less certain, however, is that this happen- 
ing betokens any fundamental change in Mexico’s 
attitude towards foreign capital. Mexican Eagle has 
experienced two strikes this year—one in May, which 
was lifted on the understanding that new legislation 
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would be introduced to cover the whole industry, and 
the latest strike, which arose out of extravagant demands 
by the Syndicate. Shareholders will trust that the settle- 
ment concedes none of the preposterous awards made by 
the Board of Arbitration in August—which included, 
among others, full pay while on strike—but they will 
note that ‘‘ eighty points of minor consideration ha 
been left for future discussion.’’ Whether the Mexican 
authorities will reach—and adhere to—a general settle- 
ment remains doubtful. The shares rose a few pence to 
14s. 7}d., and thus show little disposition to discount 
the possibility. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Our usual analysis of 
profit and loss accounts on page 591 contains, among 
the 21 further companies dealt with, a number of in- 
teresting results by medium-sized companies, particu- 
larly in the heavy industries. Manufacturing profits 
of Vulcan Foundry, for instance, rose by nearly 240 per 
cent., while net earnings (before depreciation) of £55,050 
were more than doubled ; the conservative dividend 
declaration is due to a much larger depreciation provi- 
sion. Striking fmprovement is recorded also by Stothert 
and Pitt, whose net profits amount to {65,218 against 
£41,226 and by Sheffield Forge and Rolling Mill, whos 
net earnings of £25,017 and dividend of 20 per cent. 
are both doubled. Although the reason for the decline 
is so far unexplained, a reduction in final dividend 
had prepared the market for a drop of £5,800 in oe 
Main and Holly Bank Collieries’ profits to £36,352. The 
full accounts of Ransome and Marles Bearing confirm 
the good impression made by a preliminary statement. 
Trading profits after depreciation have advanced 37 per 
cent. to £220,318, and in addition to the increased divi- 
dend of 20 per cent., against 15 per cent., a one-in-four 
capital bonus is to be distributed. Leyland and Birming- 
ham Rubber have earned {119,775 against £70,694, and 
are writing off £10,000 from goodwill, now standing at 
f{90,000. Both sales and net profits (£74,733) of 
Lines Brothers, the toy manufacturers and dealers, are 
above those of any previous year. The first accounts 
issued by Kinemas, Ltd., show a net profit of £49,323. 
Ardath Tobacco (controlled by Universal Tobacco Co., 
in which British American Tobacco have a large in- 
terest) maintain their dividend at 12 per cent., tax 
free, de ‘spite a small decline in profits from {£460,475 
to £448,937. The benefits of Coronation trade are shown 
in the Grosvenor House (Park Lane) results, which 
have risen by £15,000 to £88,252. Rubber companies 
continue to show good progress; Beaufort Borneo profits 
have trebled, while the Seaport (Selangor) dividend is 
raised from 4 to 6 per cent. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
reports of company meetings begin on page 582. 
Discussing the latest profits of Eastwoods, Ltd., Mr 
Horace Boot pointed out that in the case of cement, a 
temporary lull in speculative house-building had been 
more than offset by the construction of public works 
and industrial buildings. Mr W. J. Chinneck explained 
to his hearers at the Jmitial Services meeting that - 
recent share issue was made to replace liquid assets th 
had been depleted through the continued expansion of the 
business. Addressing shareholders of E. W. Tarry and 
Company, Sir J. Fortescue Flannery reported that the 
percentage of gross profit had been satisfactory, despite 
the steadily rising costs. Important developments in the 
organisation of the British Central Africa Company wer 
discussed by Sir C. A. Montague Barlow at the annual 
meeting. An oman of the area in tobacco was con- 
templated for 1938, while it had also been decided to 
expand meme of soya beans considerably. Capital 
recently subscribed had permitted the erection ‘of a tea 
factory and the purchase of the Mindali Tea Estate, whilt 
a stores subsidiary had been amalgamated with African 
Lakes Corporation, in which the company now held 
shares. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET: SEPTEMBER 21 ACCOUNT: SEPTEMBER 23 
fue London Stock Exchange has experienced its worst week 
for many months. International politics have not provided 
the most depressing factor — it is a long time since the 
Stock Exchange had an international agreement to discount. 
But the preliminaries of the Nyon Conference have left a 
transatlantic tale of destruction. Wall Street’s worries were 
renewed at first, and as soon as Wall Street found its own 
London began to sell internationals and domestic 
curities on a fair scale. Rumours of troubles on the provincial 
exchanges added to the alarm of the general investing public. 
The Financial News index of ordinary share prices, which 
appears below, has, in fact, fallen through the lowest point of last 
year to its level at the end of December, 1935. The market 
remains extremely uncertain, with only moderate 
support for the funds to relieve the general situation. 

(his, indeed, has provided the one bright spot. No 
eccentricities in New York and no panic in industrials have 
been able to affect the continued strength of gilt-edged. Fund- 

ig loans rose each day throughout the week. Next in order of 
popularity came Consols, and then conversion stocks. Local 
Loans have also been in demand, but there has been little 
business and very few price changes in Indian and Dominion 


level, 


outlook 


issues. 

In the foreign market, movements have been wide and 
omewhat erratic, but the general tendency after the break 
last week has been firmer. Japanese stocks have also been 
bought and prices have moved up sharply. Chinese, though to 
. smaller extent, have also risen. Brazilians were very weak 
it first, but subsequently more cheerful views regarding the 
expected debt negotiations caused renewed buving. French 
rentes have, naturally, been weak. German stocks rose, partly 
because the Niremberg congress has been safely negotiated, and 
partly because the departure of Dr Schacht is realised to 
emove one who is only a ghost of his former self. 

Home rails were strong at the end of last week. Great 
Western ordinaries rose two points in two days and L.M.S. 





THE SCOTTISH 





Establish your factory at The Scottish In- 
dustrial Estate (North  Hillington—near 
Glasgow) where capital outlay for building is 
eliminated ; where you can lease a factory ; 
where rents are low and where the Estate 
looks after all services and arrangements. 


The small manufacturer can have a modern 
factory of 1,200 sq. ft. floor space complete 
with all services for £50 PER YEAR, COST 
OF HEATING INCLUDED. 


For full information and particulars apply to— 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES LID. 


41 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, C.|I 
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TO 
MANUFACTURERS 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATE 
FACTORIES AND FACTORY SITES 


by 14. Some prior charges were also in request. But this 
week they became dull, and rather unsatisfactory. Traffics 
gave rise to a good deal of selling on Wednesday—a bad day 
for the entire market. L.M.S. ordinary then fell by as much 


as ~. Among foreign rails the entire Argentine group has 
been consistently weak: and U.S. rails have faithfully 


reflected the vagaries of Wall Street. 

After initial dullness and light trading, the industrial group 
faced a severe test on Wednesday, when rumours of provincial 
difficulties were widespread, but remained uaconfirmed. A 
slight alleviation of the gloom was discernible on Thursday, 
but it found little reflection in prices. The inference from the 
forced selling of such shares as Distillers, United Molasses, 
and British Oxygen suggested that trouble existed, and jobbers 
immediately showed reluctance to take more stock. Indeed, 
it became difficult to obtain bids for such shares as British 
Oxygen on Wednesday afternoon. 

Depressed at first by another break on Wall Street, and 
unable to translate an improvement in tone into steadier prices 
on Tuesday the story of the industrial market is, indeed, 
cheerless. London, after attempting to bolster up inter- 
nationals, abandoned even New York parities. Small losses 
were commonamong ironandsteel shares, Vulcan Foundry show- 
ing disappointment at the profits. Electrical equipment shares 
were also affected, G.E.C. closing at 8ls.in mid-week. Motors 
were depressed, and aircraft shares neglected. Most store 
shares lost fractional amounts, while rayon, tobacco and 
brewery issues were all sold—NDistillers in particular being 
pressed for sale. Shipping shares made no response to the 
further rise in freights, though they provided one of the 
steadier groups. 

Leading industrials suffered severely in mid-week, for reasons 
which most observers were inclined to associate with forced 
selling. Turner and Newall, British Oxygen and United 
Molasses were especially depressed, but Imperial Chemical 
Industries responded to the increased interim (discussed on 
page 571). Building material shares followed the general trend 
and shilling losses were common. 

The oil share market was quiet and depressed. Some 
Continental support for Shell and Royal Dutch gave a firmer 
appearance to leading issues on Tuesday, but the improvement 
was not maintained when Paris turned seller in mid-week. 
The report of the Mexican Eagle strike settlement (see page 


(Continued on page 580) 


For the larger manufacturer units of 5,000 
or 6,000 sq. ft. floor space are being con- 
structed. A tenant may lease any floor space 
he requires based on these units. As his 
business grows, larger accommodation will 
be provided. 


Process steam is supplied if required. In- 
surance and upkeep of factories and upkeep 
of roads are paid by the estate. Skilled labour 
is plentiful. 
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NDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
In calculating ixed rest stocks quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date f payment, less ir me tax at the standard rate. Where stocks 
are definitely redeemable at a 4 ield i es yi t s on redempt w ks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is 
taken when the stock stands at a di i the earliest date w the tat is epar. The ‘ ks and res is ca 1 by referer ) the latest 
dividends, account being taken of any ent ement or reducti f interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends ir lating the yield on ‘cum div.” shares 
Prices, Prices 
‘ear 1937 Year 1937 + 
Prices, ts Price, Price, Rise Yield Jan. 1 to —— Price, | Price,| Rise | Yield 
Year 1935 Sept. | Sept . Cant } ’ : Sept. Sey . 
sept. 15, Name of Security 3 15 or Sept. 15, : i) Name of Se tv S 15 or Sept 
— 1937 1937. Fa an eee 1937 1937 Fall os 
High- Low Higt Low Hig a 
est est est est est est 
British Funds i Banks 
87; 828 Mt 734 Cor ls 23 734 d ; $ ) 4 ra 5(? Bank of N. Zealand /1 > , } 
1163 1123 114 1 >} > 4 ] it par 37 $45 a I a i = 5 Ss I ; 
after I 1957 (n 1074 l » 8 ; 7 Barclay B l + ; ; 
102%, 100 101m 948 ¢ bo 1944—49 4] 3 0 48/3 4 3 i B D A /1 44 4 
105% | 103%, 103%! 974 Do. 3%, 1948-53 18} 18 3 2 Si 44 1 Australasia (£5 Rix Six ‘ 
108% 1043 106 + "9 Do. 34 after 1961 19} ”4 ; ) 444 43 ~ 8 fM real ($10) $44 43 314 
1114 107 108 | 105 Do. 44% 1940-44 106} 293 f ; f{N.S.W 2 4 
21% 1163 1174 1114 Do. 5 1944-54 1134 113 } ; l S ish O f Ad5 ) ) 
954 v2 ¥24 84 | g 24 1956-61 874 87x j oes g l 134 7(a Chtd. of India (£5 133 13} 
5 133 | B9Z Funding 24% 1952-57. 93 134 3 4 15/9 13-44 0)34/(a) (0) 34/2 mel. Bk. of Aus. 1 139 139 ; 
1044 101 One 25 Funding 3% 1959-469... 95 4 l $ 5 94 8214 16% l a) I tA 5, £1 pd 83°9 83.9 ; 
119 115} 116g | 109 I ing 4°, 1960-9) 1104 0 01 $ 7 8 06 5 (a Do. B £1 fully pa ) ; 
sie 96 ’ det 1944-48 6hx ‘is 89 9 t(h) 3h I Scot.&A 5{3pd 9 ) $ 
117 113% 114% 1 \ I 4 107} 1 i lig 1g 18 8 Ham s #10 4 paid ] $ 4 
108% 104; l + G8 after 1952 LOO} l i 3 , if i 49 4(a Hi and S. ($125 9S 3 5 5 
98s 94% w+ 84} | 3% S44x 84 } ; l } Bla 5, Ww l > 2 
103} Wold Lolg 4 a3 1933-53 l ; } ls Ss 7 Mart £20, £26] Ss Sj ; 
76h 704 India 24 6 ; » 94/5 BI . Mid £1, fully pd 85 8 $15 
R94 B34 S53 4% D> ; 774% ; 44 S : 4la Na f | I Ww 34 19 ; 
100 a 8 S Do. 34 Mix 9 ; 473 ) ) Nat.ofIndia £25,f124 pd 40}x 4 51 
120g «116 1194 112} Do. 44% 1958-68 115 115 3 163 l4h 7 7hla Nat v. f 4 pd 143 143 t 3 
107 104 1053 1034 U.K. & Arg. 4%A (1947 1034 1034 313 9 496 459 sia 8 Royal I f Scotland $04 161 2 $13 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 164 ta Sa 3 St of S. Af. £20. £5 pd 15 15 +13 
113% 109} 109% 105 Australia 5% 1945-75 108 l 318 101/44 SS ¢ 4 Gia Westminster {4, £1 pd 89.6 8y ze 
106% 102% 1048 101 Canada 4%, 1940-60 1O3x ; S11 Discount Cos. 
118g 6114 1164 | 1128 Gold Coast 44% 1956 113 113 11 4 63.9 = 10/+ Thla Alexanders £2, £1 pd ) 
2 117 1174 | 114 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 115 l 3 11 38 5 5(a National A 424 fully pd 6 { 
1144 108 1093 | 104 ON. Zealand 5% 1946 108 3 16% 129% 1 Q(a Bi7k, £24 pd 13 13 ; 
109; j i ] : 38 lee and 5 1940-60 Li4y 14 ; 949 444 sh} 3}(a I n /1 of stock $ ; 75 4 + 
117g 1133 114 1104 s. Africa 5°, 1945-75 11 1] ; ) Insurance 
Foreign Governments 32 } 40a 5 Alliance (1. { i 6 1 ; 
ns 103 7 Argentine 44% Stg.Bds 102 101 ! 11 ) 15% 13% +3/6(a) +4/6(b) Atlas £5, £14 pd 13} 13} 1s 
102 ) 18 Austria 7% 195 104 104 613 9 lo fy Wia) 2 Com. Un. £1, fully pd 10 { 
93 82 91} | 844 Do. 44% 1934-59 89 x9 ; ; 6a 4; 1/4-8a 2/-(b) Gen. Accident £1, 5/- pd 51 oh 3 5 
723 $ 73 HS¥ B. Aires (Prov.) 34 73 ) ; 358 2 ) 4 £5, £2 pd ; St j $ 
97 953 1v2 ” He an 4%, re 1970 1 4 14 l i) 3/1 N.1 vM \} pd 11 114 ; 
274 214 304 44 iB ia 74% Loan ‘ 8 1} 8 35 4 N 10,41 : 
83} 654 8 69 Brazil 5% Fund. 1914 71 i 3 14 } 19 -#9% | 1 19 19 1 
234 Ib 8 224 ( t 1929 1] 164 > 1 Phoenix /1 I 15 15} $ | 
844 ot 944 5S 159% (1912 ; 3 324 i Sia) Pr LA 33] ‘4 } 15 
953 8 62} Do. 5 1913 3 $ , 5 4 103 $ D> 1 ; 1 $i 1 3 1 17 
112 54 74 | 1034) Czect kia 8 l | 131 lly, ’ lia 19 I il Exchange (#1 i 10} 219 
11 38 12% Da 3 174 ’ ; Fs 5S 3 I 1,10 5 S5 > 
70 5 3 . iD 64 1952) 574 l 3 194 164 6/6(b6, Sc. kNat.A 1 pd 1 l 3] 
O64 ] 4 | g Uni 4 ] l j 3 Q g 3 . = 1 = RG /3 gn 3 ; ; 
253174 8 3 lk 14 14 ; 3 85 h , eA } 
69} ; 85 ; 1 law I se] 11 13 ; 21 1s +30 17}a y l 18} Is ) 
46 44 : 3 Po. 54 \ I 39 + 13 15 Investment Trusts 
40 a 40} G k 6 ] $4 3 ) 3114 275 i 84 A \ 4 » ~* + y 
454 48} S l 7 I 41 + ) 4 S ‘ 3 4 eit + > 
52 ‘ Hungary 7 574 1 84 N Atlas Eke 1 
90; Sy aS i apanese 54 1936 -65 63 ; 1 ) ? IS 14 74 Brit. A , 13.9 l ; 
974 142 574 10.6 1924) red 1959 684 6S > 11 258 23:3 " 4/a Debe ire Cor BtK..02 235 2354 > 2 
1444 105 1 110s = Norwegian 4% 1911... 115 ‘1 83h 14a) 2 For. Amer. etc., Def 85 85} $14 
53441 61 54 Peru 74% 1922 .. || 60 58 1544 142 2h(a) 4 Guardian Investment... 1454 145 + 9 
934 t S23 5 Poland 7 8 305 2¢ 2 74 Indus i Gen. ¢ 5 5 : 3 
154 8} 204 13. Roumania 4% Con.1922. 18 18 3 260 5(a 8 Invest. Trust Def 290) 9 co 
1i6 112 libs 112 U.K. & Argentine 1933 3/3 is ela Lake View Invest. 10 193 iv 3 + 5S 
5; B. Certs. (1951 114 114 4 ) 303 269 8 hia Mercantile Inve t 75 272 3 14 
924 79 963 l Do. C. Certs. (3% Max.) 9 3; 3 0 I8lh 164 $4 3(a Merchants Trust Ord l 1674 $9 
Corporation Stocks 302 27 5(a Me tan | t 275 2724 24 4 8 
273 2 5 ; Be 6% 1932-57 ... 5 i 7/9 59 | 44 4 Scottish Investment(5 6/6 6/3 3 , 
1194 11 is 11] B't im 5 1946-56 li2x I : Be 4 2524 230 hla Scottish Mortgage, et 35 233 4 » | 
Iw 11 > 1s ik 1 5°4 1948-58 .. 113 ; 311 2554 229 (a , lrustees Corp. Ord 2334 32 1 { 
S4 o4 82 o4 Ds ig % (t) (1950 6 »4 ~ ] ’ 253 221 7(¢ 4(a United States Debenture 225 223) 2 418 
1214 | 1173 1i9f 115 E. London 5% 1960-70 116 | $18 6 Financial Trusts, &c. . 
97% I39 YO? 823. LCC. 3 83 83 3] 3 18 14 24 24 Argentine Land,etc. 10 15 15 1 13 
106$ 854 tS D 44% 1952 100k 1 { 7 3 N Austral t 3 3 Nil 
Prices, 4 4 ] S pd 34 $3 ] ll 
Year 1937 :; 37 / ] ( arte : 3 : 5 10 
I to ] . i l / 2(a 9 ( f md x Y is $ 5 
a i: ied S S a .*! i 48/74 38 +2h(a) +83 Daily Ma 4 39 I 14 
. ; 8 15 t: } S 34 39 (aq ty 8 83 5 
1 : } 1937 4 s ‘ ) 3 
1 Low (a b) (c) 1937 10 ooh és a et 'B 31 $ l 
) 16 » Rie 3 
est est ; Public Boards Co @ || Seetl aoe | ey | on an oat ola on 
1203 111 ~$ “ Central Elec. 5°,1950-70 113 1124 4 3.15 144 8 Ni N in ( 10 Sf iF " 
LONDON PASSENGER 18/44 129 3 3 it a 14 14 : s 
TRANSPORT BoarD 95/- 21/108 73 7 Stavele ist 29 22 | 
1233) 1104 2t 2t 44 A” 1985-2023 ... 113} 11 319 6 57/6 42 7} 8 l Sudan Plantations ; 43/6 43 6d 4 14 
135 1214 3 245% “A” 1985 125$ 125 $17 Breweries, &c. 
109 Lo4 ~t <t 44% “T.F.A.” 105 los $10 102/6 876 174 Sia Ansell’s Brewery /1 ... 89 vO 1 2 19 
125115 “4 245 B" 1965 11 11 319 9 || 37/9; 31 2h(a) | 54 Barclay Perkins £1....... 32/3 | 32/3 419 
993 77 “4 1¢(a) “CC” 1956 or Tr ... 81 8 I 14 127 19 +5(a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 137/- | 137 3 10 
994 S6 14 1} Met. Wat. Bd. “B" 3% 864 St 3 9 6 956 83/6 14.6 Gla kins Watford/1 94 93 1 45 
121 113% 2+ 24 Pt.of Lndn.5% 1950-70 117 117 ; 8S ¢ 79 69.6 (a 11 ngton & Co./1... 72/6 | 72/6 317 
British Railways 22/44 133 6 A004 London Def. 5 14 13/6 vd t 
55} 230 $(a) G. Western Ord. Stk... 61} 63 +1} 5 3 2 94/6 8616 14 Gla e Ord. /1 eta 90/6 91 i $ 
43 Nil Ni 43 45 4 } 124/9 102/9 7a) 15 Co. Ord. £1 107/9 105/6 3} 4 =5 
9 Nil Nil oj 1 } ’ 143 1189 12%a 17(+ A) Ord. Stk. £ | 125 126,/6 ] $ 11 
895 5 I}(a 98 | 98 5 2 3 | 127/-| 107/6 74a ype & Allsopp £1 1120/6 120/6 411 
$ 21 Ni #( 283 28h 11S 1 || $2 41 3h(a) 7h s Ord. £1 ......... || 47/6 | 45/6 2 4.15 
ig (O44 4 l\a 7g | 7 + S511 1 1109/6 98/9 +114 Sia lis & Butlers £1 100/610! ted} 411 
36% 27% Nil ( 1; 3 % , 4 , 793 8 Sia 124 son's Cape £1 as 73/6 73/6 415 
Sag ‘1 4 4 754 >4 5 6 84/- 76 14 4(a Simonds (H. & G.) £1... 79 79 411 
9248 2(a 2(e 82 82 417 7 115/6 102/6  +5(a) +17$(b) S. African Bws. £1....... 109/- | 109/6 6d} 4 1 
278 21 N . 21 213 218 2 72/9 54.6 10 20/¢ S. African Dist. Ord. £1 56/- 35 ] 7 2 
954 874 5(« 2(a Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. 90 91 + 1 5 911 48 4 4 Taylor Walker Ord. {1 40/6x 40/6x 419 
1253 | 106 2bia 24 Do. 5% Pref. Stk. ... 113} 113} $8 27 21/3 ‘ 2a Walker (P) & R. Cain 4 5/6 «25/6 411 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 88 72 6la 13(¢ Watnev Combe Def. /1 so/- S8u/6 xd $14 
29 1 Ni Nil | Antofagasta Ord. Stk 19} 19} Nil Iron, Coal and Stee 
17% 93 Nil Nil B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk 10 ] Nil 35 °56 4ia 7k rs {1 26/10} 26/6 4hd 8 10 
353 21% Nil Nil B.A. Gr hn. Ord. Stk 223 2 4 Nil 4/43 24 N Nil 33 33 N 
319 18; Nil | Nil B.A. Western Ord. Sti 193 19} N 55/6 45/7) la 6 6 46/3 1/3) 4 
34} 19} Nil Nil C i. St ; N 13/44 810} 73 l ye! il/- xd 3 13 
6} 4 Nil N ( V 5 5 N 17/6 26 Ni N 139 139 } 
18 9} Nil Ni ( $ 104 1 4 N 526 15.9 8 4(a 1 9/44 49/44 2. 
913 M 1 1 Ce 6 SS} 8s} 2. 44 su +5. +] 356 356 ; 4 
37 33 2c 2c Costa Rica Ord 34 34 517 9 453 376 t/q +6 rd 40/- 41/3 1/3 $19 
19 9¢ Nil Nil Entre Rios Ord 104 104 Nil 17/74 11/104 34 ( el] Laird 5 Z 13/3 | 13/- 3 119 
46 23 Nil Nil Do. 6% Cum. Pref. Stk 243 244 Nil 34 l¢ 25/- Nil 7 ( les Ord. £1 ......... 27/9 27/9 _ 
9} 4} Ni Nil Leopoldina Ord. Stk. ... 5 5 Nil 17/- 11/108 N 7 Consett Iron Ord. (6/8) 13/3 13/- id 3 18 
62/6 5 | Nil =‘ Nitrate Rlys. (£10)...... 52/6 | 52/6 Nil 91/- | 76/6 5(a 15(6) Cory, William, Ord. {1 889 | 87/6 1/3} 41 
98 82 t2(a) | t3(é San Paulo Ord. Stk. ... S43 834 - | 519 9+ 62/- 41/6 Nil 6 Dorman, Long Ord. /1 52/6 51/3 1/3 2 
28,9 19 43 2(c l(c) Taltal Rly. Ord. £5...... 22/6 | 22/6 49 0 80 3 65 Nil l4(c Do. Pref. Ord. 1... 75i- | 73/9 | —1/3 315 
S* 1 Nil Nil Utd. Havana Ord. Stk.. 3 24 ; Nil 37/3 30/10} +2$(a) #34(b) Gu Ord. f1 34/9 35 $d 3 9 
(aj Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. (2) Paid in New Zealand currency. (¢) Allowing for rate of exchange. (f) Flat yield. 
(4) Yield on 33% basis. (&) Yield on 12$% basis. m) Based on payment of 24%. (») Yield worked on redemption at par on February 1, 1957. 
(o) Paid in Australian currency, (v) Yield worked on basis of 12/1-2%%. (w) Yield basis 40% of face value. + Free of Income Taz 


(g) Interest reduced to 4}%. (s) Interest reduced to 5%. (y) Yield basis 45% of face value. (t) Scrip Bonus. 
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Prices, 

Year 1937 Last two Price, 
Jan. I to Dividends > 
Sept. 15, ee Name of Security — 
inclusive a 

1937 

High- Low- (a) (b) (c) 
est est % % Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. 

42/14 30 Loe 7a Hadfields 10/-......... 34/44 
153 13/9 Nil Nil Har. & WIf. B. Ord. £1 14 
$7/6 29/3 5(t 24(a) Horden Collieries {1 ... 36 
35 28/9 5¢ 5(< Lambert Bros. Ord fl 32 
184} 14 Nil (« 2( Ocean Coal & Wilsons {1 17 
16/3. 11/3 Nil(e 5 Pease and Partners 10 15 
27/44 21/9 le(a 54 (/ Powell Duffryn f1 ...... 25 
289 22/0 5(¢ 64 (« Ruston & Hornsby /1 24 
5216 44/3 | t2b(a) t74(b) Sheepbridge C1& In. {1 | 50 
44/- 37/—  3h4(a) 84$(b) Shipley Collieries Ord {1 41/¢ 
57/6 47/6 | 11 12(c) §. Durham ) Ord. {1 53 
33.5 25/7 5(c) 6(c) Steel & Iron f B Ord fl 28 
55/3 45/- Ala 6(b) Stanton Ironworks f{1.. 47 
64 52/3 +3(a) +94(b) Staveley Coal, etc. f1... 60/74x 
43/44 35/- 5(< 7$(¢ Stewarts and Lloyds {1 41/104 

96/10} 27/44 44(d) 3la Swan, Hunter /1 a 31/: 
17 11/44 5(a 10(6) Thomas (Richard) (6/8) 13/6 
28/14 19/9 Nil Nil Thornycroft, John, {1 .. 20)/— 
10 69 5(¢ 3(a) Un. Steel (S.A.) Ord. 5 7/6 
$1293 $764 Nil Nil U. States Steel $100... $97 
34/6 27/104 5(t 2hla United Steel Cos.Ord. {1 30 
99/1} 26/9 ic) | 10(c) Vickers (10/-) ............ | 29/6 
39/1¢ 29/0 5(b) 24(a) Ward (Thos. W.) f1... 33/9 
49/44 40/103 G(c) 103(c) Weardale Steeletc.Dff{1 47/6 
156/3 112/6 124(a) 22$(b) Whitehead Iron & Stl. {1 132/6 
839 62/6 10(c) | 15(c) Yarrow & Co. £1......066 70 

Textiles 

12/14 6/10} Nil Nil Bleachers {1 .......0.66 7 
12/6 6/10} Nil Nil Bradford Dyers (£1) ... 7 
11/44 6/74 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese Ord.(10/-) 7 
15/6 99 Nil Nil Calico Printers £1 10 
55 443 10(c) 10(c) Coats, J. and P. (41 45 
553 50/7 7(b) 34(a) Courtaulds £1............ 52 
49 41/74 24(a) 74(b) EnglishSwg.Ctn./1... 2 
14/6 87); Nil Nil Fine Cotton Spinners {1 9 
38/3 33 54(t 3(a) Linen Thread Stk. (£1) 36/6 
69/3 55/- t12h(c) t12$(c) Patons & Baldwins {1 57 
23/9 16/6 2(@) 4(6) Whitworth & Mitchell {1 20 

Electrical Manufactg. 

56/74 44/3 R(¢ 10(c) Associated Elec. (f1) ... 48 
100/- 91/10 15(d) 5(a) British Insulated (/1)... 97 
99/9 88/6 5(a) 15(t Callenders ({1) ......... 96). 
78/- 52/6 6%(b) 6(a) Crompton Parkinson 5/- 52 
37/6 | 30/- Nil Nil English Electric {1...... 34 
94/9 78/3 15(c) 174(c) General Electric (f1) ... 85 
23/- 18/6 15(t 5(a) Henleys (W. T.) (5 20 
54/6 40/6 5(a) 5(é Johnson & Phillips £1... 40. 
35/- 31/1$ =6(c) | 74(c) | Siemens f1 ............... 33/14 

Electric Light, &c. 

$32 $18  40¢.(b) 50c.(a) Brazil Trac., no par... $21 
78/- 66,9 a(b) 6(a) Bournemouth & Poole 67/6x 
31/6 25/6 4(b 2(a) British Power & Light{1 28/6 
38/9 = 32/- 4(e 34(a) | Cityof London /1 ...... 34/6 
46/6  38/- Kid) 3a Clyde Valley Elec. £1... 40/6x 
54/74 45/9 7$(b) 3(a County of London /1... 50 
45/3 38/10} = 4(a) 5(b) | Edmundsons 1 ......... 39 
38/9 32/3 2b(a 5(t Lancashire Electric £1.. 34 
51/3 , 44/4 (g)94(b 3(a Metro. Electric f1 ...... 46 
41/3 | 35/6 2a) 54(b) MidlandCounties 1... 38 
34/9 30/9 4h(t 24(a) North-Eastern Elec. {1 32 
56/6 45/9 6(¢ 4(a North Metropolitan {1 49 
42/6 35/6 54(b) 2(a) Scottish Power £1 37 
45/9 38/3 5(b 3(a) Yorkshire Electric ...... 39 

Gas 

27/- 23/3 Si(c) 5 Gas Light & Coke {1 ... 24/9 
1634 141 4(a) 6(6) Imp. Continental Stk. 1454 
26/9 23/—- 2%(a) 2§(b) |Newc.-on-Tyne {1 ...... 24/6 
120 1033 3(b 2k(a S. Metropolitan Stk ‘i 1054 

Motors and Cycle 

52/3 40/7$ +5,°.(b) t2.,(a) Assocd. Equipmt.Ord{1 43 
50/44, 38/9  50(c) | 50{c) | Austin 5/- ......ceeeeeeee 45 
27/6 20/6 Nil Nil 3irm. Sml. Arms {1... 0 24/: 
37/9  30/- 133$(b) 33$(a)) Dennis 1/— ..........eeeee 35 
33/9 25 6 5(c) bic) Ford Motors fl 25 

4/3 2/14 Nil(c) 74(c) Guy Motors (1/- 2 

74/9 | 62/6 | 124(b) 24(a) Lucas, J. (£1)... 67 
{26/3 85/-  17#(c) 20(c) Leyland Motors /1......., 97 
43/9 34/3  +15(c) 45(c) Morris Motors 5,- Ord. 35 
15/3 9/44 Nil Nil || Napier S/— .........cceres 10 
80 /- 68/6 174 Sila Raleigh Cycle Holdgs. {1 76 
(35/- 98/9 7¢(a) 15(b) | Rolls-Royce £1 ......... 103 
30/74 23/14 +5(a)  +5(2 mover CO. Sl— —acseescce 26/3 
176/3 | 123/9  20(c) | 25(c Standard Motor Co. {1157/6 

Shipping 
10/44 7 Nil(c) Nil(c) Cairn Line (10/-) ...... 8/3 
103 8t S(a 15(b) Clan Line Steamers (£1) 8} 
8/74 5/6 Nil Nil | Cunard £1 oe 3/9 

31/6 | 25/9 | Nill 3(¢ Furness, Withy £1 . 27 
37/44 28/10} Nil(c) 4(c)  P. & O. Defd./1......... 30) 

Tea and Rubber 

30/3 21/448 2d(c 5(c Allied Sumatra {1 ...... 22 
$3/3 , 35/6 3(a) | 4(b Anglo-Dutch {1......... 38/< 
53/9 | 35/9 5(c) | 9(c) | Bah Lias £1 ........000. 38 
43/9 26/3 7kl« 6(c)  Jhanzie Tea {1 ......... 30 
46/- 35 2(a) 6(b) Jorehaut Tea /1......... 41 
43/9 36/- 2(a) 6(b)  Jokai (Assam) £1 is 40) 
36/6 24/44 Nil(c 5 Linggi Plantations /1... 2 

6/- 4/6 7(c 10(c) London Asiatic 2/-...... 4 
48/9 36/3 5(c 74 (c Rubber Trust /1......... 37/§ 
5/11 4,3 10(c) 5(a) United Serdang 2 4 

Oil 
44/74 34/9 = Talc 10(c Anglo-Ecuadorian /1... 38 
44/44) 32/94 10(c) 124(¢ Anglo-Egyptian B £1... 37/6 

132/- 81/10% 5(a 20(t Anglo-Iranian /1 83/9 
44/6 31/3 25(b) 12$(a) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- ... 34 
35,3 17/9 Nil Nil ACQOCK £1 ccccccscccseece 33/3 

5/74 3/- Nil Nil Brit.Controlled(V.T.Cts.) 

(30/74 104/44 5(a) 22$(b) Burmah Oil /1............ 23/- 
57/6 41/3  74(c)  12$(c) Lobitos Oilfields £1...... 43/9 
32/44 12/6 10dpsec lldpsc Mexican Eagle (Mex. $4 2/9 
11/6 5/74 Nil(c) 3}(c Phoenix Oil £1..........6+ 5/9 
(524 £423 | 5(a)  114(b) Royal Dutch (fl. 100)... | £444 
447/- 1013/3. +7$(a) +124(b) Shell Transport {1...... 102 
172 1126 | 17% 10(a) Trinidad Leaseholds {1 11 
68/9 46.3 7i(a) 15 V.O.C, Ord. 13/4 47 

Miscellaneous 
26/3 22 5 5(¢ Aerated Bread /1 
35 25/9 8 9 Allied Newspapers £1... 266 
20/3 16,7 5( 5(¢ Amal. Dental Def. £1.. 17 
36/3 27 6 7 Amal. Metal /1 5 
22/44 17,9 6 5(a Amal. Press (10 1Y 

18/14 12/6 7(a 11(6) Assocd. Brit. Picture 5 14 
24/3 17/10} 26% (c) 26§(c) Assocd. Newsprs. Df. 5 18.6 

110/3 87.6 Ftl(a 15(2 Assoc. P. Cement {1 ... +] 
85/3 72/9 10(2 S(a) Barker (John) {1 . 76 
78/74 62/6 L(t Ala Berger (Lewis) Ord. £1 & 

(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend 
n) Based on current annual dividend rate $2°\0 per share. 

to one rupee. (p) Annas per share. + Free of In 

lighest € 13Q/- and 25 ver ¢ end or 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Prices, 
Year 1937 
Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 15, 
inclusive 


High- Low- a) 
d est est 9 
6 64/6 50/3 m29{K 
36/9 29/6 5 
9 27/- 20 5(¢ 
6 38/3 17.6 4(a) 
( 64/6 45 7s ¢ 
6 55/6 44/3} 7c) 
9 39/44, 35/4$ 0 23 (¢ 
0 6% 5 F20(¢ 
1+ 138/9 91/3 7(a) 
6 834 75 
6 107 1023 Shc 
; SH 7G -30(d) 
3 23/14 2/6 124 
Ot 25 163 Nile 
9 63/9 45/- 10(< 
0 38/6 32 8(c) 
0 50/74 40/- 5(a 
27/6 19/- 126 (< 
0 33/6 30/44 15(a) 
24/9 17/- 5( 
0 68/3 55/- 4a 
QO 145/74) 110 S$(a 
Oo 9/14 5/3 Fe 
0 32/3 | 25/6 6( 
9 50/- 43, 173 
9 166/3 135/73 15/6 
91/104) 81/6 139(e 
5/54) 3/104 10(c) 
62/6 33/14 7(c) 
41/104 36/- Sat 


0 9 
7 
0 92/¢ 


9 64 


9+ 90/74! 62/6 | 15(a) 
0 10/6 | 4/104! 5(c) 


10 46/44 40/6 2(a 


0 56/- 40/6 124(d 
0 67 44/44 134(a) 
6 67/- | 569 11¢(b 
115/73 100 224 (. 
6 18/9 13/6 t8d( 
Os 21/9 10/6 Bh( 
v 62/6 58 24(a) 
6 54/3 449 15(c) 
28/74 17/9 Nil 
9 91/6 82.6 14(5 
v 77/6 56/6 5(b) 
9 77/6 639 10(b 
0 74/3 56/3 60(c) 
0 93/- 81/3 124(d 
O = 112/6, 85/74 13}(b 
6 46/104 37/9 34(a) 
0 60/44 52 74(b 
6 34/9  24/- 10(b 
0 104 8% 30 
2 | 45/- | 37/9 , 74(b) 
0 45 37/3 3(a) 
3 96/3 67/6 45(b 
) 


81/10} 55/6 85 


3 59/4}, 30 274 
cs 16} 11} 95(6) 
4 96/6 60/11} 20(c) 
0 76/6 43/1g 124(a) 
19 11} 5(b) 

6 324 17% =Nil 
0 89/3 57/6 30(a) 
9 144 84 = 90(b 

225/- | 135 2/6 


6 19% 6% Nil 


Uv 35/6 16,- LO(¢ 


0 UNIT TRUSTS Latest prices, supplied by managers and Unit Trusts 


+ Name and Group 


) 
Municipal and Gen 
Ist British ......... 
6 || 2nd British......... 
3rd British ......... 
9 4th British......... 


3. For. Govt. Bond... 

Limited Invest. ... 
Mid, & Sthn. Inv.. 
0 Scot. & N.C. Inv... 
4 Bank - Insurance 
Q | Bank -Insur. Uts. 
3 Insurance Units... 
0 Bank Units ...... 


Q | Invest. Trust Units | 


0 Scot. B.I.1.T. Unts 

0 British Empire 

6  BritishEmpire‘‘A” 
Do. “a 


7 Do. Cam cc 
3 Do. Comp 
Do First Unit 
0 National 
National “A”... 
Do. wf ee 
0 Do. “~~ 
0 Do. “a... 
0 Do. Inv. Group 
0 Amalgamated Certs 
Ge Century .......eeeee 


6+ Commercial 
‘ Gilt-edged . - 
0 III kadanincecaes 
Universal ......... 
0 First Provincial 
6 First Prov. “A” 
0 Do a 
5 Do Reserves 
0 British General 
( Capital Securities 





) “on 
gritish J x B” 
General ) “cn” 

) First Recoverv 


dividends. 
mus of 5% free of tax. 


j 


i worked on a 35% basis. 
hetore 50 per cent capital bonus. 


Lore 


Last two 
Dividends 


194(¢ 
Nil (c 
10(b) 
29,1 (b) 


# .. é 
O $754 $544 $0-75c$1-: 
3 7 
3 
th 


S 24/3 15/9 p7%(a) 
7/3 4/1R Nil(c 
10 123/9' 64/9 | 20 


Zu 


m29(c) | 


23 (a) 
15(a) 
174(¢ 
20(c) 
10(c) 
9(c) 


10(c) 
30(b) 


w35(c) 
7kla 
3} (a) 
4(b) 
5(a) 
64 a 
40(c) 
5(a) 
6(b) 
15(a) 


D1i(b 
Nil(c) 
64 (a) 
30(c) 
95(a) 
20(c) 
113(b 


50(b 
9U(a 
6 —(b) 
Nil 
Nil(c) 


Sept. 15, 


1937 


$-48°3 
28 104 
9-246 
203-21 

18/9-20 6x 


23.6 
I23 


20, 3-20/9 


20) 
21/9 


19 


16 6-17'6 
169-179 


21/104 bid 


} 6-21 6x 


3-19 


Yield at 25 per cent £6 Os. 9d; 





Price, | Price, 
Sept. | Sey 


Name of Security 





8, 
1937 

) 
300ts Pure Drug 5/-... V3) -X 
Borax Deferred {1 ...... 32 
Bovril Deferred {1 ...... 23/14 
Bowaters Paper Mills £1 18 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 51,3 
British Aluminium £1 54.9 
British Match /1......... 36,6 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 5}x 
British Oxygen {1 ...... 103,9 | 100 
Cable & Wir. fA. Ord sv 

Holding 154% Pf 104 
Carreras ‘‘ A"? Ord. £1 Si 
Cole (E. K.) Ord. 5/-... 156 
Crittall Manufg. Ord. 5/-'| 17/3 
De Havilland Aircraft {1 | 47/6 
BONED cesccccccsccsse 34 
10(b) Eastwoods Ord. £1...... | 42,6x 
Elec. & Musical Ind. 10 20/3 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- ... ‘| 31 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... || 18/6 

6) Finlay (James) & Co. £1 | 62/6 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1... | 120 117 
Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... | 5,9 a 
Gen. Refractories (10/-) | 27/6 
Gestetner (D.) (5/-) ... | 50 

a)  Harrisons&Cros.Def.(£1) | 138/9 | 137 

a BN ED dc ssncvaacncees | 83/9 } 

(c) Home & Col. Stores 4/- | 46 

Imperial Airways {1 ... 33,9 
Imperial Chem. Ord. £1 36,6 

(c) Imperial Smeltg. Ord. {1} 17/3 

(a) Imperial Tobacco /1 ... 7} 

30¢ Inter. Nickel of Can. ... || $55¥ 

b) International Tea 5/-... | 16 
London Brick £1......... 53/9 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ...... 6 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- | 63/9 
Millars’ Timber (4/-) ... | 5,9 
Murex {1 Ord........ aon 
Phillips (Godfrey) £1 ... 43/14 
Pinchin Johnson 10/-... || 42/-x 
Prices Trust Ord. (5/-) 52/6 
Radiation Ord. {1 ...... 57/6 | 56/10 

c) Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 |} 105 102/6 
Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-...... 1 14 
Smthfild. & Arg. Meat {1} 17/9 
Spillers Ord. {1 ......... 60 

Do. Deferred {1 ... 45 
Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) 26/3 
Tate and Lyle £1......... | 84/44 
Tilling, Thos. {1 ......... |] 62/6 
Tobacco Secrts. Ord. £1 63.9 
Triplex Safety G. (10/-) 62 
Tube Investments {1 ... 85 
Turner & Newall £1... || 88/14 
Unilever {1........ eevee |} 40/74 
United Dairies {1 ...... 57 
United Molasses 6/8 ... || 30 
Utd.Tob.(South) Ord. {1)}  9}x 
Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. £1 38/9 
Wiggins, Teape Ord. {1 {| 38/3 
Woolworth (F.W.) Or.5/-|| 70 

Mines ) 

(c) Ashanti Goldfields (4/-) || 59/44 
Burma Corp. (Rs.9) ... |} 17 
Commonwealth Mng. 5/-|| 4/6 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 | 73 
Cons.Mines Selection10/-}| 36/3 
Crown Mines 10/- ...... } 128 
Johan. Cons. {1 ......... | 65 
Randfontein Ests. £1... (| 47 

a) RhokanaCorp. £1 ...... |} 12% 

ul RIO TMOG ED onscccccccee } 20 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 71/3 
Sub Nigel (10/-) ......... | 9} 
Union Corp.(12/6 fy pd.) || 157/6 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- || 7% 
Wiluna Gold ({1) 1 17/9 


Compared Name and Group 





sept. 8 
Rubber & Tin...... 
$4 Keystone. 
x id Keystone 
Do. 2nd cme 
Do. Flexible... 
74d GoldProd.Dep.Rec. 
$c Do. 2nd Series 
| Do. 3rd Series 
$d Rand Certificates 
Oil Certificates ... 
** 15 Moorgate "’ 
i ee 
Investors Flexible 
Do. Gas & Elec. 
Do. General ...... 
Do. 2nd General 
$d] De. Galt cccceccss 
Prov. Investors ... 
$1 Security First...... 
74d F.T.M 
+c Aviation & Univer. 
Domestic........000- 
{ Protected 
lid Protected Ist ...... 
sd Do. 2nd ... 
Do. Mi vives 
3d 
Allted 
lid British Indus. Ist 
I}d Do, 2nd Series... 
3d Do. 3rd Series... 
$j Do. 4th Series... 
lid Elec. Industries 
Metals and Minerals 
4a 
sd Selective 
Selective ““A’ 
Do ran 
British Transport 
lid Bank I e. & Fin 
lid Brewery Trust | 
24 
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POW USE SSE 


Association 


20/44-21/44 


18/10}-19/1 
16/14-17/1} 





(g) Includes a Special Jubilee bonus of 2 per cent. free 
(ry) Calculated on basis of 184 annas per share of Rs. 9. 
(s) Yield worked on a 16}% basis 


at 1€ percent 






(¢) Special 
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(Continued from page 577) 
576) was followed by a modest recovery in the shares. Rubber 
Shares had an unsatisfactory Selling depressed prices 


out of proportion to its volume, but 


in the commodity and more nervous selling found better 























I 
resistance. Among tea shares, the tone was rather better, on 
signs of investment support 

The Kaffir market has been hesitant this week, with a 
tendency to decline, although activity was evident at one time 
in Venterspost on good development new With Johannes 
burg closed on Wednesday, business was not active Karly in 
the week Paris gave support, but this did not last Rhodesian 
coppers fell off in sympathy with the falling metal price, whil 
tin shares, although firm early in the week, declined late 

“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 
Sept.9 Sept. 10 | Sept. 13 Sept. 14 Sept. 15 Sept. 16 

Approxin ate total of bar-] | an i a 7 = 

gains recorded in S.E. List | 6,500 | 6.180 6.915 6.405 7.150 8.441 
Corresponding day 1936 8.453 | S98 | 8818 | 7,974 8 909 6,335 

SECURITY MOVEMENTS | | 
Index of 30 Ordinary Shares | | 

(July 1, 1935 1ix | 109-3 109-3 108-7 1081 106:°9 107-5 
Index of 20 Fixed Interest | | | 

Securities (1928 — 100 1 196-0 126-1 126-1 126 126-2 126-2 

Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Inte t 138-8 (F 1 

Lowest 1936 : Ordin Sh 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23 

Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4): Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4 

Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 106-9 (Sept. 15); I 126-0 8 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
On Tuesday last the Actuaries price index of 177 industrial 
equities had fallen further to 81-4, compared with 82:5 a 
week ago, and 83-8 a month ago. The corresponding yields 
ire 4°47, 4-41 and 4-34 per cent 


\ selection of the component 
ndices follows : 








Price Yield ) 
Dec. 31, 1928 = 10 oo ee 
Group (and No. of Securities Me 
‘) i vi 
igo we 
sept.14, (A 17,.(S . 14 
193 1937) 193 1 193 
Ba ) l 112-5 - 111-4 4-19 4-21 4 $ 
Bu 3) 91 as-8 | 87-6 | 5 6-11 
Iron and l 78-6 6:3 | 75-4 4-9 > 
Motors (5 ; 51+ 49-2 4-59 4°78 1°96 
Electri l 149-4 147°8 143-5 4-29 4-27 4-4 
Stores ar ! 74-9 | 75-0 1-0 3-89 3 3-04 
Br r i 1 146-4 144-5 14 ) 4°30 4°35 4°41 
| j 





We are officially informed that Mr William Edward 
Pooley was declared a defaulter upon the London Stock 
Exchange on September 13th. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


FRIDAY, September 10th, was the second panic day of the week 


on Wall Street, and prices slumped so badly that many issues 
fell to their lowest levels in two vears. An active short session 


occurred on Saturday, when foreign buying and bear covering 


g 3 
produced a recovery in leading industrials of up to $3. On 
Saturday evening the Federal Reserve Board announced that 
$300,000,000 of gold would be liberated from the inactive fund, 
and that the Board would make open market purchases of 
government securities in order to relieve the pressure upon the 
banking system. As a result of this action by the Board, the 
market opened on Monday of this week with a brief rise, but 
the downward trend was soon resumed under the pressure of 
professional sales. In the last hour of business on Monday the 
market became firmer. This erratic movement through the 


day was followed by all the leading industrials. Tuesday saw 
a continuation of the recovery, which up to the last hou 








successfully withstood a heavy volume of profit-taking. Sub- 
stantial gains of up to $4 were shown over the day by leading 
steels, mining, che1 





ical, rail and utility shares, despite a slight 


recession in the last hour of business. Wednesday's opening 
was attected by the weakness of London, but con 


litsny } 
i LIONS S$ nh 


became brighter, assisted by an optimistic forecast of business 
conditions during the coming months by the Secretary for 
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Commerce, and many substantial gains were recorded But 
once again the last hour saw average prices brought down 
Imost to the overnight close Thursday's opening was quiet 
Che measure « f the day-to-day changes is shown in the Standard 
Statistics indices below. Business reports reflect none of the 
pessimism evident on the stock markets. Steel mill activity 
for the current week is estimated by /von Age at 80 per cent. of 
capacity against 70 per cent. last week, which included t} 
Monday Labour Dav holida 
S 8S t.15 Sept. 8S, Sept.15.S t.16 
1937 ; 1937 1937 1937 1937 ’ 
Close) (Close) (Latest (Close) ( feare a 
1. Rads & Transpor 4 Manufacturing 
Atchisor 62 59 Briggs sb 40 : 
Balt. and Ohio 204 Is 1S; Chrysler 5 97+ 98} WR 
BM.1 15) 16 15{ Electric Autolite 33} 34] 
Can. Pacif 9% a) 1h General Motors 495 50k 5 
Ches. and Ohio 12k 43) 43} HudsonMotorCar 124 12 
Gt. Nthn ? 42h 40) $04 Murray Corp 94 43 } 
Illinois Ce 4 18k 16] 16} Nash Kelvinator .. 15% 16 15 
N.Y. Central 29) 27% 28 Packard Motor Car 7} 7k 7 
Nor. Pa 21% 204 203 Bendix Aviation 16¢ 17 174 
Pennsylvania R.R. .. 30% 318 31y Boeing Airplane... 26} 26} 
Southern Pac. 325 $24 a3 Dor Aircraft 432 $2 32h 
Southern Rly. 204 , b Uni Aircraft 23 23% 3} 
Union Pac 112 1 1064 Air Reduction ; 634 68 665 
Greyhound Cp. New 12g 1: 13 Allied Chem], ... 212 L0G 05 
Col. Carbon 109 106k J 
Comm. Solvents 12 11} 113 
2. Utilities and Dupont on 2a 149 149; 
Communications Union Carbide 914 93} 93} 
Am. Waterworks 15} 15 154 U.S. Ind. Alcohol 293 294 Oi 
C’wealt & S'thern 2h 2h i Allis Chalmers 564 58 58} 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y. General Electric... 48 478 48} 
now Cons. Edison 312 33] 33 Westinghouse 136 132 1314 
Col. Gas & Electr 104 lig ilg American Can, . 974 97 98} 
Elec. Bond & Share 14} 14 14f Addressograph 28} »7i ° 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt 8} 9k a} Caterpillar ... 844 83 
North American 224 22% 23} Ss Ges cckaaonne 522 55 55 
Pac. Gas & Electric 298 295 294 Ingersoll Rand 123 118 
Pac. Lighting 404 4 404 Intntl. Harvester 965 994 994 
Pub. Service N.J. 384 sy $94 J hns Manville 113 106} li 5 
Stan. Gas & Elec. ... 6 6} 6} Am. Radiator 7h 17 163 
United Corp. 4h ii Corn Products 59} 60 594 
United Gas Imp. 114 1! 11g J. I. Case and Co. 146 145 
Am. Tel. & Te 162? 163 163 Glidden 38 37 rd 
Int. Tel. and 8} 9 9 Gen.Am.Transpt. 56 564 564 
Wester $17 341 33 Allied Mills 19 20 19} 
Radi 10 4 z Celanese of Amer 31 31h 314 
Radio B. Pref. New 68} 68 iS Ind. Rayon New .. 298 314 3] 
Colgate Palmolive 154 154 15 
Eastman Kodak 178 1784 
8. Extractive and Gillette ca 13h 12k 12} 
Metal Industries Lambert Co. ... 18 184 17#x 
Am. Rolling Mills ... 374 334 334 Es 74 754 76 
Beth. Steel xd 832 80} Sik 20th Century Fox 31% 324 314 
Beth. Steel Pref. xd = 100 112 110 5. Retail Trade and 
Republic Steel ‘ 295 295 44 Food 
U.S. Steel 97 O4 54 Montgomery Ward 53 513 51 
U.S. Steel Pref 1243) 126 125 J. C. Penney Co. 885 874 87 
Alaska Juneau ~ 10} 10} il Sears Roebuck ... S0$ 82 81 
American Metal xd 464 +5 $6 United Drug .. 98 9} s 
American Smelting Sl} 81 804 Walgreen wha 254 26 
Anaconda 51 4928 isi Woolworth 42% 43 43 
Bohn Aluminium 404 414 Borden paced 223 223 22) 
Cerro de Pasco 64} 63} G2 Gen. Foods i 345 35% 354 
Int. Nickel 565 62 364 Kroger Grocery ... 19} 19 19 
Kennecott ... 56 6 554 Nat. Biscuit ...... 24% 4 24 
Patino Mines 14} 133 Nat. Dairv 184 17} 17: 
Texas Gulf Sulph. 44 34 344 Standard Brands.,. 11 11 11 
U S. Smelt. si 78 79 784 Am. Tobacco B. 78} 78} 78} 
Vanadium Cory 24} 25? 25} Liggett Myers B... 974 95} 95} 
Atlantic R os 25 244 24) Lorillard 20 2 204 
Phillips Pet.oleurm 523 5 532 Reynolds Tob. B.x 50 492 49 
Shell Union 234 227 23 National Distillers 28 28} 28 
Shell Union Pref. 104 1044 105 Schenley Distillers 37} 39}xd 
Socony Vacuum ; 1s} 19 19} 6. Finance 
Stand. Oil Calif bi Ise 39} 398 Commercial Credit 57h 56} 57 
Stand. Oil N.J. ~ 59 S95 60k Atlas Corp 13} 134 138 
Texas Corp. iat 515 $25 53} Com. Invest. Trust S64 57 S64 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 

ee you | Be- | 

| | | ginning; Sept. 1, Sept. 8 Sept.15, 

| Lowest | Highest] Lowest Highest] of Year] 1937 1937 | 1937 
Apr. 29)/Nov. 10/Sept 15 Mar. iol 1937 | | 





143-2 [134-1 |125-! 


347 Industrials 112-7 |145-9 !1249 [155-7 2 |124:9 
32 Rails 42-8 | 60-2 40-9 | 64-5(f)| 54-6 | 460 | 418 40°9 
40 Utilities 91-2 |111-0(e)) 88-3(d))116-4(t)) 111-7 | 92-1 | 88-3 89-2 

a | a 
Total, 419 Stocks | 97-7. [125-4 |105-3 |132-4 [123-5 [112-7 |105 5 105-3 
Average yield* 4°5 2-65 4:96%| 3-20%] 3-53 


4-60%| 4 93%] 4°96 
High (c)| Low (a High | Low (s | | 
| | | } | 


* 50 Industrial Common Stocks a) April 8th. (6) Oct. 14th. (c) December 23rd 
(d) September 8th (e) December 2nd. (f) March 17th. (s) February 10th. (¢) January 13t 


Dai_ty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN CoMMON Stocks (1926 =100) 


Highest* Lowestt| Sept. 8 | Sept. 9 Sept. 10 , Sept. 11 | Sept. "s Sept. 14, Sept. 15 
1 | 


| 


| | 
139-0 | 141°5 | 139-9 141-1 | 143 


+ September 9th. 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 





| ! j - a 
Sept. 9 | Sept 10 | Sept —oe 13 | Sept. 14 | Sept. Io 
| | ' | 





Stock Exchange ! 
Si s (No. I s.) | 1,410 2,320 1,400 2 560 1,510 1,14 
Bonds (Thous. $) ... | 7,790 | 9,670 5,480 10,110 | 9,270 6,0 
Curb— | z 4 
Shares (Thous.) 318 | 514 366 575 | 348 248 
| | | j 


* Two-hour session, 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


WitH markets in a state of mental depression, the volume 
of new activity must inevitably remain sub-normal, 
even as the holiday period recedes into the distance. Two 


Issue 


public offers, -however, have braved this week's terrors. In 
London, Amalgamated Gowns has issued 760,000 5s. shares at 
par his concern amalgamates four companies and certain 
private businesses engaged in the manufacture of ladies’ 


clothing. The amalgamated concern has net assets valued 
at 484,011, and the purchase consideration of £180,000 will, 
therefore, immediately introduce a non-specific valued 
at more than all the net tangible assets. The spectacular 

nings vield of 19 per cent. on the shares is based on 
a profit for 1935-36, and the guarantee in respect 
{ 1936-37 is limited to the achievement of a comparable 

figure. Some £10,000 of the purchase consideration will 
be retained, under the terms of the guarantee, by the 
company. It is doubtful, indeed, whether this type of guar- 
for a single year almost expired, offers any advantage 
to a subscriber. The speculative nature of the business, and 
its relatively generous capitalisation reduce the attractions 
of the shares to the minimum. ‘The 5s. ordinary shares of 
Richard Lloyd and Company, issued at 9s. 6d., will seek a 
market in Birmingham. The company occupies a good 
position in the machine tool business, and has a rapidly 
expanding profits record. Its modest capitalisation, which 
might prejudice the shares in London, should prove less 
inconvenient in a provincial centre, where local companies 
and the state of their business are widely known. 


asset 


vendors’ 


antee 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 


National Savings Certificates Net Sales, Week ended September 11, 1937: Dr. £150,000 
Nominal New 
Capital Conversions Money 
/ / £ 
Se WN MN, as uccavnnsnssscaedenccseowse 238,229 281,637 
To Shareholders only..................... 22,017 22 867 
By Stock Exchange Introduction.... 280,563 876,759 
By Permission to Deal ............... 398,204 827,582 
Total Capital Raised— | Total offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 





f f | { £ 
1937 (New Basis 453.658.779 404.984.8884 Whole Year (New Basis 
1937 (Old Basis) 257,433,688 211,842,27 1936 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New Basis) 328,097,400 233,904,422 1935 698,313,125 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis 217,574,298 125,190,211 Whole Year (Old Basis 
January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 1936 402,470,003 255,570,993 
1935 ... 254,987,342 129,036,421 1935 548,351,393 236,147,637 
1934 307,615,607 120,831,906 1934 410,980,300 169,108,700 
1928 462,585,817 290,485,194 1933 ... 467,921,500 244,780,500 
1928 683,000,056 369,058,073 
Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 
Brit Empire 
Unitec excludi Foreign 
Kingd ni i i) Countries lotal 
Ja rv 1 to date / / / f 
New Basis 346,770,325 54,956,200 2,258,359 404,984 884 
37 (Old Basis) 194,076,774 16,272,998 1,492,500 211,842,272 
Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 
Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— 4 f £ £ 
i937 (New Basis) .......... 204,521,510 6,278,146 174,185,228 404,984,884 
1937 (Old Basis) 147,636,092 16,457,821 47,748,359 211,842,272 


1936 (New Basis) ...... 80,121,540 29,188,403 124,594,479 233,904,422 






1936 (Old Basis) 62,711,359 14,593,432 47,885,420 125,190,211 
Whole Year (( Md Basis)— 
1928... a en 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 = 369,158,100 
RON coechice an spewceaseass 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
ion... . 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
ee ... 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
SIUE cocbsadpuneaveyesecaechss 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 
Whole Year (New Basis) — 
1935 x : 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,400 
1936 184,255,833 41.580.731 268,303,201 494,139,765 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Amalgamated Gowns.—lIssue of 760,000 5s. shares at par 
(of which 370,000 applied for by vendors). Acquires capital of four 
Companies (including private businesses) making and wholesaling 
women’s wear. Combined profits, before directors’ remuneration, 
depreciation and amortisation, etc. (estimated at £11,735 in all) 
years to September 19: 1934, £23,896; 1935, £36,648; 1936, 
£50,604. Combined net assets, £84,011 (stock, £64,556); purchase 
pnce, £180,000 cash. Further 40,000 shares to N. A. Cooper for 
services. Tokenhouse Securities pay expenses for payment of 
£13,775, met out of proceeds of issue of £40,000 5 per cent. debenture 
Stock, taken by Equity and Law Life Assurance at par. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


_ Lloyd (Richard) and Company, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 192,916 
98. ordinary shares at 9s. 6d. Machine tool makers and engineers 
Since 1803. Profits, after depreciation, before interest: 1935, 
£10,714; 1936, £23,802; six months to June 30, 1937, £15,437. 
Excess of assets over liabilities, £93,569 (stock, £40,855), or £117,971 
after share issue and interim dividend. Fyshe and Horton take 
issue at 9s. and expenses. (Permission to deal sought from 
Birmingham Stock Exchange.) 
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BONUS SHARES 


Riding’s Stores.—It is proposed to capitalise £6,500, from 


undivided profits, among ordinary shareholders registered 
September 16th in proportion of one 2s. share for ten held; to rank 
from July 1, 1937. 
ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
United Caterers.—lIssue of 100,000 Is. ordinary shares at pa 


to holders on September 7th, in proportion of one new share for 
four held. To rank for dividend from July 1, 1937. 


Margate Estates.—Issue of 17,071 £1 7 per cent 
preference shares at 2ls. to rank from October 1, 1937. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 

Fourth Conversion Investment Trust, Ltd.—Holders of 
British Empire Fixed Trust units, comprehensive series sub-units 
may exchange into 1,912,000 17s. 6d. ordinary shares of the new 
company (one sub-unit for one share). Trustees and managers 
forgo £41,500 fees set aside, out of which promotion expenses 
(other than capital duty) payable. Managers (Fixed Trust Invest- 
ments, Ltd.), receive back balance in half-yearly instalments over 
18 years and provide management services; they receive also 
on purchases and sales usual return commission. Borrowing 
limited to £100,000 and directors’ fees to } per cent. of capital 
up to £1,000,000, and } per cent. over. List of investments circulated 
with accounts. 





€ 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Reserves Securities Trust.—The directors have placed 
privately 58,165 {1 shares, bringing the total of shares in issue to the 
250,000 authorised. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 








| Issue | a | 4 
k or Share _, | Paid | Sept. 8, 1937 | Sept. 15, 19 
| P } | 
Amott and Harrison 4 5 4/13-4/44 | 4/14-4/4} 
Cape Town 3} : 98 98 | +-4 pm 98-984 
Essex 34°, 1957-62 101 26 #-4 dis } } dis—par 
Finchley 3$°% } 101 51 4 dis-k pm | 4 dis-§ pm 
Imperial Airways {1 | 30 | $3d.-9d.pm | par-6d. pm 
Iraq 44% Bonds ee 94 | 60 s-Ipm_ | i-1 pm 
Lindsay Parkinson Pref. 20 20 20 23/14-23/73 j 23/9-24/3 
Middlesex 34°, 1957-62 101 21 $—} dis | 3 dis-par 
Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/- } S/-}| S5/- 8/6-9/0 | 8/6-9/0 
Do 5%, Ist Deb 1} 99 25 54-4} dis 6jd-6}d di 
Premier (Trinidad) Oilfield 5 3 7jd—43d dis | 7}d-4}d dis 
lithe Redemption 3 | 863-87} 863-87} 
Rippingilles Ord. 3 9 9/- | 7/6-8/0 7/3-7/9 
Salt (Saltaire) 5° Loar 1) 50 3dis-} pm | 3 dis-} pn 
j 
ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELDs, Lrp.—Production for August, 23,001 
tons. 


AttockK O1, Company, Lrp.—Production for August: 22,734 barrels 


THe British BURMAH PETROLEUM COMPANY, Ltp.—Production of 


crude oil, 48,015 barrels for August, 1937. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, LTD. 
August 28th, 12,940 barrels Production for 
shipments for August, 59,479 barrel Production for 
September 4th, 12,480 barrels. 


fue KERN RIVER OILFIELDS OF CALIFORNIA, Ltp.—The total production 
during August amounted to 156,593 barrels, or approximately 22,371 tons. 


Production for the week ended 
August, 55,823 barrels; 
r ended 


Logpitos OILFIELDS, Ltrp.—Production of Peruvian company tor 
August, 32,230 tons. 
PH@NIX OIL AND TRANSPORT COMPANY, Ltp.—The gross production of 


] 


crude oil of the Phoenix Group for August was 59,423 tons. 


Tampico O11, Ltp.—The total production from the company’s properti« 
in Mexico during August was 13,112 barrels, in respect of which the royalty 
due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 983 barrels. 


TRINIDAD CONSOLIDATED OILFIELDS, Ltp.—The company announces 
that wells Nos. 136 and 137 were brought into production on August 20th 
and 6th respectively, and that the production for the month of August 
amounted to 47,723 barrels 

TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS, Ltp ed during August, 62,956 tons 


D Oil produc 
oil purchased during August from other companies, 75,965 tons. 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Ltp.—Production for 
the week ended August 28th, 33,326 barrels. Production for August, 
142,979 barrels; deliveries for August, including purchased oil, 105,298 
barrels. Production for week ended September 4th, 32,800 barrels. 


VENEZUELAN O1L Concessions, Ltp.—Production for the week ended 
August 28, 1937, was: Bolivar district, 987,624 barrels; Maracaibo 
district, 23,047 barrels; total, 1,010,671 barrels. Production for the week 
ended September 4, 1937, was : Bolivar district, 960,099 barrels; Maracaibo 
district, 22,946 barrels; total, 983,045 barrels. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
sneinininenin PAYMENT OF PREFERENCE ARREARS 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA ‘? meeting of E,W. Tarry and Compa ws 

COMPANY, LIMITED | } the 16th 4 then H 2 


IMPORTANT CHANGES ; li hia aes 


} n , 
IT , : 
val ' N ( i 
T) +} ‘ 
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As to t 1 l 
under review the i 2 D 7 
aft l i I “a 
i Th | 
1935 
( ~ 
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hy 
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! i ] l by 
AP | 
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dn ek al eet Rae EASTWOODS, LIMITED 5 
; oe 7s INCREASED DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


ppv in relation to that l ry Ihey had had nor no} ’ [he seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Eastwo 
1 N lat on the ntrary, there w evel Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London | 

oe BB te rtant step \ h they had now been abl Mr Hor Boot. M_Inst.Cc.] M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E Oca fe {9 

fi man and mat ng director ! that the net profit was /71 

r chief competitors, the African Lake Corporatior ict re wit {83,085 for last vear The directors re 


The amalgamation t t form of the acquisition by me (a final 1det n the ordinary shares of 1o per 


e British Central Africa Company would ind OFI Imning pury ll increased in price The 
\fr n I es Corporatior me nditions applied t ror 1 steel and other material 


exc is their might requir for repairs and n te rn purposes It might 
i . ) Tt lisad irrent 19 
i e¢ 1m 
ORGANISATION SIMPLIFIED ture Phere had al een two general reductions during the 
past eighteen months in tl] Fletton bricks, of which t! 
5 ol l . ! ( er 1 had € t I lower selling 
kK St is I S ild be tan cre d sales of the 
, compas . ; cing bricks. Stock brick | ings had exceeded those of the : 
i to tl is 


period by several millions. Numerous important 


Essex stocks and facing 
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mig 1] I he « f an roads, aerodromes, pu wor harbours and industrial 
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INITIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 
EXPANSION OF PROFIT 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of Initial Services, Limite 
} 
I 


was held, on the 15th instant, at Winchester House, London 
, Mr W. J. Chinneck presiding in the absence of the chairman 


iging director (Mr A. P. Bigelow). 


and man 
I\he Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the net 
profit showed an increase of £32,000, being £277,693, as compared 
with £245,476 in 1936. The balance brought forward last year 


was £13,300, to which must be added the net profit for the year, 


amounting to £277,693, making a total of {291,023. From that 
total they deducted the cumulative preference dividend for the 
year to June 30, 1937, of £32,000, and a sum of £57,500 in respect 
of nterim dividend of 5d. per re on the whole of the issued 
I re Ca} ital. 


Ihe directors proposed to transfer {50,000 to general reserve, 
increasing that account to £150,000, and also to transfer £1,000 
the Staff Benevolent Fund. They recommended a final divi- 
lend of rod. per share, less tax, to be paid on the 2,760,000 


nary shares of 5s. each, 


Ihe total aggregate profit of the company and its subsidiary 
companies for the accounting periods ended within the year to 
June 30, 1937, amounted to £294,212, compared with £267,006 


previous year. That showed a total increase in profits of 
, 000 ] 


he expansion of their business had resulted in a 
duction of 1 
1 


] d_ assets. In view of that expansion, the 
directors had thought it advisable to issue to the shareholders at 
ar one share in respect of every five shares now held. In order 
to carry that scheme into effect it would be necessary to increas« 
the ordinary share capital of the company. 


They trusted the continued expansion of the company’s busi- 


ess Was satisfactory to the shareholders, and the directors were 


} ld 


hopeful that they would again be able to show improved results 
’ 


ext year. The trading results of the first two months of the 


) 
‘a 


present financial year had been very satisfactory. Given normal 
trading conditions, the directors antici no difficulty in main- 


taining the present rate of dividend on the increased capital. 


[he report was unanimously adopted, and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting the increase of capital to £1,400,000 
by the creation of 700,000 new ordinary shares of 5s. each was 


approve d. 


(GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 














NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


| total ordinary revenue for th veek ended September 11, 
1937, amounted to 49,460,000, against ordinary expr nditure of 
49.804, 000 \fter increasing Exchequer Balances by £260,171 
the operations for the week, as shown below, increased the gross 
N il Debt by £604,000, to about 48,003 millions 
I I 24 | J Ad 270 

is ( 150 





} 1,42 
] 9751 | ] 
hn approximate n VSl { t \ | Debt it lune 30, 
O37 r\1 } = 4 } ‘ 
1937 ppeared on page 15 « / / } of July 3. 
] 
| 
meen | a 4 ] April 1 \\ Wee 
REVENUI ’ : ° \ 
’ 1437. to ed endec 
V l c. EG. I ia; is 11 
1937-38 1937 1936 1937 
NARY REVENUI é ‘ 
Tax PRR 15 iM) j ; 419.78 47] 1.1 ) 
» Xx 58 ( 3 4 S Sot 
} Duties " ; $2.39 1,35 1 
s 29 000.000 3 Ky S()] 0! 1.56 230) OW) 
I Revenue 
1,54 ] 14 
y jet e { 
rf) 
] é $67.65 9 106.78 61 311 
E xcise 
S 19.85 j 99.419 $ 7 4.872 ( 
: 113,15 4,9 47,200 ) 935,14 
i s Excise 333 ) 139 j 146.619 567.000) 5.8 My 
\ ~ 
M 4.000.006 8 373 8.4) +196 134.000) 
i 11.800 7.9 S00) 7 50. OOK 
1.35 ‘ 5H 
t ns 4.36 ") } s $404, S894 
M 7 ” > 
~~ 11,000, S 754 2 .93¢ 
( 1¢ 863.100.000 265.944 ) 7.480.323 $41.790 9.459.938 
I ; _ 
F ike ere 1 
expe ture Post 
1 Broa sting 75.198 > is S ow (x 


193. 644.789 7.280.323'11 241,790 10.359.93¢ 
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| “ hequer 
ITURI | 
EXPENDITUR Estimate | April l, Aprill, | Weel Week 
for the 1936, to 1937, to | ended ended 
year Sept. 12, | Sept. 11, | Sept. 12, | Sept. 11, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURI f { { 


Interest and Management of 
National Debt 224,000,000 103,344,759 105,487,323 1.159 313.765 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
Exchequer 8,000,000! 2,735,306} 3,069,521 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
vices 3,200,000; 1,012,290; 1,521,654 1,652 
Post Office Fund 300,000 
Total 235,500,000) 107,092,355 110,078,498 321,811 313,765 
Total Suy ices (ex- 
cluding Post Office and 


+627348000)| 239546949 254,525,997 $13791000) 9,490,004) 
Total Ordinary Expenditure |862,848,000 346,639,304 364,604,495 14,112,811) 9,803,705 
SELF-BALANCING 


EXPENDITURI 
Post Office Vote and Vote for 








Broadcasting 75,198,000) 27,700,000, 29,800,000 800,000, 900,000 
Total Sar aos 374,339,304 394,404,495 14,912,811 1 3.765 
+ Including margin for Civil Supplementary Estimates but excluding £80,000,000 
estimated to be met from borrowed moneys under the Defence Loans Act, 1937 
t Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund treated as Seli-Balar in 1936-37 
now added to Revenue and Expenditure figures for purposes of compat 


The aggregate issues and receipts from April 1, 1937 
J ey } 
September 11, 1937, are shown below 


(000’s omitted 
f 
Ordinary Expenditure 364,604 | Ordinary Revenue 277,480) 
Decrease in balances $ 
Gross borrowing £91,595 
7 
i 


New Sinkin 


Old S. Fun 


set borrowing S/ 4) 


g Fund 4,586 
- 1907-08 9 





364.604 364.604 
Movement 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT ens 


2, 36 Mar. 31, °37 Sept. 11, °37 Sept. 11, °37 


Sept | 


pt 
Ways & Means Advances Outstanding : / £ £ ; 
Advances by Bank of England 
Advances by I ic Departments 34,850,000 23,535,000 34,725,000 270,004) 


Treasury Bills outstanding , 





808,965,000 674,595,000 864,010,(4 2, J25,00") 


Total Floating Debt 843,815,000 698,130,000 898,735,000 + 1,755,044) 


* Includes £4,000, the proceeds of which wert 


period of the count. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {50,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on Sept. 1"), 
1937. The amount applied for was 492,690,000. Tenders were 
accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday 
to Saturday at {99 17s. 5d. about 41 per cent. and above in 
full. The average rate per cent. was 10s. 262d. 


- 





Date Amount Total Amount Average 
: Offered Applications Allotted Rate % 
| £ / £ . é. €& 
January 4, 1935 ... 30,000,000 | 49,560,000 | 27,506,000 0 6 1°64 


July 5, 1935 40,000,000 60,905,000 40,000,000 0 





] 
January 3, 1936 35,000,000 68,075,000 35,000 000 0 10 10°72 
July 3, 1936. 50,000,000 72,750,000 | 50,000,000 | O 12 1°27 
January 1, 1937 .. 40,000,000 75,450,000 40,000,000 | 012 5-63 
April 2, 1937. 45,000,000 73,025,000 | 43,000,000 0 10 10 88 
Tuly 2, 1937 45,000,000 72,860,000 | 42,000,000 O11 0 45 
September 3, 1937 45,000,000 | 88,170,000 1 $5,000,000 010 2-53 
September 10, 1937 50,000,000 | 92,690,000 | 50,000,000 | 0 10 62 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 





a . : No. of | roy 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates Cectifiestes | Value 
| j 
| } 
Week ended Aug | 519,781 89,836 
Week ended A ‘ 8? 040 





37 2,340 


Week ended Au 


¥ 
++ ) 


At the end of June, 1937, the amount standing to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, including interest, was 
£513,300,000. 








THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE _ 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1937 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ f 


Notes Issued :— Government Debt 11,015,100 
In Circulation 488,152,606 | Other Government Securities 188,645,652 
In Banking Department ... 38,254,019 | Other Securities ..... 327 292 

Silver Coin 11,956 


Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000,006 


Gold Coin and Bullion 326,406,625 


5°6 406,625 5°6, 406,625 
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BANKING 


Proprietors’ Capital im Se 
Rest ‘ a ¥ 


2,463,022 


Public Deposits* 

Other Deposits :— 
Bankers £108,397 ,4i4 
Other Accounts {36,091,246 


144 


175, 2( 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners « 
and Dividend Accounts 


Both 
Departments 


553.000 


700,596 


DEPARTMENT 


488,660 | Notes 


Government Securities 
Other Securities 
Discounts and 
Advances 
Securities 


£5,038,359 
{21,198,687 


Gold and Silver Coin 


278 


wept 15, 1937 


ist Weel 





Note circulation 

Public deposits 
Bankers’ deposits 
Other deposits 

Total outside liabilities 
Capital and rest 


Government debt and securities 
Discounts and advances 
i 
Silver coin in issue department 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves) 


Reserves of notes and coin in banking 


department 
Proportion of reserve to outside li 
bilities 


(a) Banking Department only 


‘ proportion ”’) 


(6) Gold stocks to deposits and 


notes ("‘ reserve rat 


/ 
$88,152,606 
12,463,022 
108,397,414 
$6,091,246 
645.104,288 
18,253,596 


408.733.629 
5,038,359 
21,525,979 
11,956 
328,047,961 


39,895,355 


/ 
995,463 
493,799 

2,695,425 
164,376 

2,029,385 

8,286 


2,282,593 
82,882 
182,813 
791 
21,564 


1,017,02 





-ssue Department 


(000’s omitted 


Banking Department 


f National Debt, 








Date | 
| Notes | Circula- Public Bankers’ Other 
Issued | tion Deposits Deposits _ Deposits 
£ £ é é 
1937 
Aug. 25 §26,407 488,267 yaaa 2 35.998 
Sept. 1 | 526 407 490,310 11 104,17 36,531 
» 8 | 526,407 489,148 969 105 36,256 
«ae 526,407 488,153 463 108,397 36,091 
(000’s omitted) 
I e Department Both Depts Banking Department 
Date Govt Gold Coin . 
; Other ; Govt. _ Other 
Debt and cast and Bulli n Securi- Counts & eal 
Securi- | ti and Reserve on Advan- ties 
ties | - Ratio ops 
t t é /o t é 
1937 | 
Aug.25 | 199,311 | 679 | 327,861 504 108,837 4,318 | 19.643 
Sept. 1) 199,287 703 327.960 | 50% i09,275 5,368 20,755 
» 8) 199,309 679 328,026 107,142 5,121 | 21,030 
7 SO # 109,073 5,038 199 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


1S 199,661 327 328.048 





LONDON (000's omitted) 


| Town | aetropota | Country | Total 


1937 
January 1 to September I 
Week ended September 8 


Week ended September 15... 


Total to date, BN bi ticdhastieesied 26,430,610 1,5 
Total to date, 1936 23,447,949 1,415,110 
Increase or decrease in 1937 . 661 +1 ° 

7% \ = 
Total for year 1 1936 : 35,039,356 
Total for year 1935 $2,443,575 

» 595 

Increase or decrease in ise { + v2 8. o- pl 


25,239,548 


613,795 





1,466,463 
7.267 | 40,915 
33,697 


2. 039,620 
1,887,112 
+ 152,508 


t 


? 547.089 
240 
64.289 


2 695.618 
2,447,265 
+ 248,393 


= 101% 


= 9-6 


PROVINCIAL (000’s omitted) 





1936 193 
No. of w 
BIRMINGHAM 1,921 1, 
BRADFOR 767 
BRISTOL.. 1,154 1 
DUBLIN $820 5 
HULI 768 
LEEDS 435 
LEICESTER 656 
LIVERPOO! 5,380 5,3 
MANCHESTER 8,720 a 
NEWCASTI 1.065 1,3 
NOTTINGHAM 498 
SHEFFIELD 741 

7,025 | 28,1 


24,411 


41,284 | 43,974 


5,524 


1,967 


4.356 


5,142 | 110,933 


Sounovue vis 


n 
J 


LZAZZZ 


3,537,598 
3,229,064 
+ 308,534 


g 





992 
5,943 


609 


385.567 


07,136 


13,183,000 


Bank Rate 


Reserve and 
*‘ Pro 


25% 
24 4; 
25%; 


37 359.7 $1 
+ 3,056,823 


ry 


766 
461 


3 699 


ECONOMIST 


September 18, 


1937 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey appeared in The Economis; 


for June 26, 1937. Argentina, Danzig, Egypt, in September 4. 


Denmark, 


International Settlements, Poland, South Africa, Federal Reserve Reporting 


Members, Finland and Hungary, in September 11. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’'s eed s nea 


U.S.F.R. Ban 
RESOURCES 
Gold Certificates on har 


and due from the Treasu 


Total reserves 
Total cash reserves 
Total bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market 


Total bills on hand 
Industrial advances 
Total U.S. Govt. securitie 
Total bills and securities 
Total resources 
LIABILITIES 





Federal Reserve notes in 


actual circulation 


Aggregate of excess member- 
bank reserves over re- 


quirements 
Deposits—-Member - bank 

reserve account 
Government deposits 
Total deposits 


Capital paid in and surplus | 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to | 
deposit and F.R. note 


liabilities combined 
U.S.F.R. Banks AND 
Treasury CoMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary Gold Stock 


Treasury and _ National 


Bank Currency 
LIABILITIES 
Money in Circulation 


Treasury Cash and Deposits 


with Federal ke 
Bar 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In 


Total goid reserves 
Total bills dis nted 
Bills bought in en market 
Total U.S. Govt. securiti 
Total bills 1 se ities 
t ink 
t 
it 
a. © ey 
Res. 1 
Senedd 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 





Gold g 
Othe 

Money 

Short-term loans 
secunties 

Discounts and advances ... 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued .. 
Reserve premium on gold 
Deposits . 





1,710,000 760,000 | 


70,484 


17 Aug. 26, 


1936 | 1937 | 


8,386,070 | 8,831,950 
700 | 9,150,240 | 9,134,570 | 9, 


263,530 308,860 | 
8.010 18,700 
3,100 | 3,08) 


110 | = 21,780 


3,520 | 20,930 | 


230 | 2,526,190 | 


| 
850 | 2,568,900 | 


25,010 |12,414,550 |1 


| 
| 


5,460 | 4,234,680 


105,730 | 6,729,550 | 6,731,210 


920 | 160,880 
460 
2,770 | 305,870 


2,025,010 {12,414,550 12,452,650 


2,000 |12,541,000 |12,567,000 


wh 2,577,000 
5 ) | 6,495,000 
+000 3,844,000 


(000’s omitted) 


] Aug. 26, 
1936 | 1937 
420 | 3,367,870 
130 | 11,640 
1O0 1,090 
+ 560 725,030 
860 | 743,190 
| 
860 


| 83-8 





In £’s (000’s omitted) 
Sept.14,/ Aug. 16) Aug 
1936 | 1937 1937 
16,002 | 16,007 | 16,007 
3,559 4,793 | 4,970 
19,528 | 33,264 | 33,384 
6,321 3,241 | 3,5 
46 76,587 | 76,58 
8,349 | 10,505 | 10,2 


7,038 | 47,038 | 47, 


53 753 


8,831,390 | 8,830,85 


4,260,64 ” 


7,246,690 | 7,224, 020 





| 
| 
) 112,604,000 
| 


6,532,000 | 


2,890,900 | 2,900,920 


47,534 
753 | 
92,650 } 


85,637 | 86,020 | 


Se 18 


6,864,730 

347,690 

| 7,525,230 
405 9%) 
12,979,510 


80-0 
12,651,000 


2? 590.000 


6,554,000 


3,843,000 


1937 
3,621,240 
15,610 
1,080 
725.030 


747,110 


| 2,970,600 


84-529 


6, | Sept 13, 


007 16,007 
5,403 | 4,821 
33,847 | 
3,181 | 3,178 
76,991 | 

10,391 | 10,295 








RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND.—In {’s (000’s omitted) 


ASSETS 
Gold 
Sterling exchange 
Advances to State 


Investment 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes 
Deman 
Governme!r 
Other 


binties 





Ratio of reserves to sight 


liabilities 


BANK OF CANADA.—In $’s a 


1096 





Te u 16, | 
1937 
2801 | 2,801 
18,847 20,399 
711 | 4.877 
038 2 906 

| 
| 12,633 
5.870 475 
6.328 i. 459 
1 5S ! 





omitted) 


Sept. 6, 
1937 

» 801 

18,794 
4,479 
2,906 





ASSETS 
Reserve, of whict 
Gold coin and bullion 
Investments 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 
Deposits : Dominion Gov 


Chartered banks 
Ratio of reserves to notes 


liabilities 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In eee (000’s omitted) 


4 5 
Gx 
Rupee « 
Bala r 
Sterling s es* 
Indian Gov t ‘ 
inves ents 
LLIAE I $ 

Note lati 
Deposits v 

Banks 
Ratio of gold st x 


ties | 55-2 


Sept. 9 

1936 
188,43 
179,491 


119.99? 
11i9,<9 


115.662 


| 17.867 
|} 170,892 
it | 
it | 
61-7 





4.49.30 


1936 

44.42.17 

67,46,39 
| 67,31,71 


s* 23,39,45 


5.64.42 


1,66,31,83 | 1,77,80,04 


6.61.61 


29,97,13 








10, 

| 44,41,51 
61.05.32 
$9,52 

gi) 30.70 
| 2 8.45 
| 34 
1,8 4,48 
1,28,47 
3),26,46 
58 -5% 








Gold®.. 
Advance 
Commer 
Bills bo 
Advance 
Loans 
intere 

(0) pI 
Negotia! 
Sinkir 
Other a 
ing {0 
Li 
Notes 1n 
Public ¢ 
Private 
Other li 
Ratio © 
to sig 


® Bas 
from Ju 


NAT 





Gold ar 
Discout 

inves 
Foreigt 
Other < 


Notes i 


Dep si! 








r 
sf 




















— Sep. 1), | Aug. 19, | Aug. 26, } Sept. 2, | Sept. 9, 
nist ASSETS | 1046 | 1937 1437 447 } 1937 
rk, nold®.. } 53,532,188 | 55,717,154 | 55,717,533 | 55,717,533 | 55,761,282 
ing Adv ances on 1 Gold Coin} 1,200,682 | 1,099,156 1,099,156 1,099,156 1,099,156 
Commercial Bills 8,126,388¢, 9,178,188 | 9,505,145 8,540,485 8,906,889 
Bills bought abroad... 1,225,310 | 880,696 | 880,696 | 880,696 | 836,945 
1) advances on securities | 4,415,239 | 4,472,333 | 4,239,236 | 5,087,819 | 4,661,278 
Loans to State without ) 
6 . (a) general 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,006 
(b) provisional 13,328,423 | 23,878,127 | 25,218,127 | 26,018,127 | 26,008,455 
Negotiable Bonds, | 
mn Sinking Fund Dept. 5,639,818 5,637,303 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 5,637,303 
wn Other assets (exc lud- 
} ing f yrward exch.) 3,983,468 4,091,428 4,132,377 | 4,225,692 | 4,285,837 
wv LIABILITIES 
sd Notes in circulation... | 84,154,412 | 88,216,282 254,891 | 90,001,893 | 89,369,782 
7 Public deposits 1,498,898 | 2,204,098 2,251,318 | 2,284,399 2,312,173 
UU Private deposits 6,540,181 | 14,340,863 | 15,790,736 | 14,720,677 | 15,313,522 
4d Other liabilities 2,458,024 3,393,141 3,332,627 | 3,399,790 3.401.670 
ay Ratio of gold reserve 
) to sight liabilities 580% 53°19 | 52-4% 52:0% §2-1% 
* Base dc on frat rc at 49 milligrams Oct. 2. 1936, to July 22, 1937, and at 43 milligrams 
from July 29, 1937. f Includes fcs. 1,605,000,000 Treasury Bills. 
. REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
- Sept. 7, Aug. 23 Aug. 31 sept. 7 
») 1936 1937 1937 1937 
x) . 67.443 69,259 69.866 69,970 
¥) fw 29 529 19,672 | 19,986 20.055 
"vy og S 5.678 6.208 5,964 5.822 
10 x 1 es 4,570,206 4.696.045 5.316.054 5.105.055 
Sils her i 119,090 221,993 138,426 140,683 
DUS ccc d beak bkadewanensvaceseeenenewnsas 44 336 $3,739 51,704 40.614 
528,126 403,422 $03,444 403,662 
t 563,242 733,562 766,634 737,947 
LIABILITIES 
$73,561 492,977 492,977 492,977 
nv) reulation 4,386,636 | 4,590,226 | 5,115,541 | 4,936,489 
1aturing ations 662.600 682,895 736,016 665,092 
”) ibilities 230,324 248,400 257,563 259,195 
r of note circulation 1-67 1-65 | 1+48° 1-53 
”) _— 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 
) » Sept. 10 7 Aug. 12, | Aug. 19 Aug. 26 Sept. 2, | Sept. 9 
- \SSET 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
3,707,762 13,601,374 (3,589,035 3,581,931 3,582,001 [3,582,362 
Silver ther co 50,561 $0,529 42.86 43,727 $2,679 | 41,999 
Securitic . | 1,353,936 11,361,404 11,354,909 1,345,905 11,333,626 |1,332,880 
Ad } 75,408 35,027 32,788 43.604 39,897 36,111 
, N t 4,518,425 [4,442,431 (4,409,302 4,404,744 |4,438,341 4,431,501 
Deposit rOvt 24,200 106.846 138.510 115.596 107,188 71,365 
0 Other 833.996 673.119 655.837 668,875 636,561 674.361 
0 
0 NETHERLANDS BANK.—lIn florins (000’s omitted) 
i“) — SS 
0 Sep. 14,{ Aug. 16,; Aug. 23, | Aug. 30.1 Sep. 6, Sept. 13 
ASSETS 1936 | 1937 | 1937 1937 1937 1937 
0 Gold ae | 701,198 |1,265,883 |1,265,883 |*,265,883 |1,265,883 |1,265,883 
Silver } 21,290 19,693 19,712 18,767 18,266 18,308 
Home bills discounted | 22,432 13,086 12,908 12,944 10,969 10,646 
Loans and advances | 
- in current account.. 119,548 180,112 177,458 179,759 179,561 179,488 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 760,691 | 821,909 | 821,982 | 853,085 | 845,511 834,793 
Deposits ... . | 125,187 | 681,076 | 678,086 | 649,393 | 653,714 | 663,546 





September 18, 1937 


- 4 . 





THE 


BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 








BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted) 





, o ees . 
Sept. 12,! Aug. 14 Aug. 21, ;Aug. 28, | Sept. 4, | Sept. 11 
7 ASSETS 1936 1937 | 1937 | 1937 1937 1937 
i Gold and silver . | 106,760 | 132,500 | 132,510 | 132,510 | 132,350 | 131,610 
8 Discounts, advance es and other| | 
8 investments 73,370 78,420 | 78,790 | 80,380 | 78,600 79,470 
5 Foreign bills ... 2,350 4,580 | 4,480 | 4,740 | _4,550 4,630 
5 Other assets 13,280 | 68,600 | 68,310 | 67,670 71,550 | 74,460 
; LIABILITIES | | | 
4 Notes in circulation .. | 160,380 | 200,530 | 198,640 | 198,700 201,640 | 202,730 
3 Deposits and bills payable } 24,770 70,200 72,040 73,190 71.890 73,870 
; = ; 
- SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francst (000’s omitted) 
1) Sept. 7 Aug. 7 Aug. 14, | Aug. 23, {| A 31, | Sept. 7 
ASSI 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
vOid 1,518,963 (2,567,780 2,553,427 {2,547,817 |2,543,995 542. 889 
UI v h 1 al ad 255,306 482,100 $67,115 462,737 462,737 462,737 
VIS t 136.090) 6.862 6.955 7.048 7.013 9.252 
Uoni ration Bill $2,700 14,550 14,300 14,300 14,300 14,200 
Ady 62,875 28,193 7.955 27,607 27,588 27,229 
™ 42,512 15.881 15.881 15.881 15,881 15,881 
BILITIE 
: ilatior 1,283,127 (1,381,917 (1,361,173 $53,316 [1,411,057 1,387,085 
D 488,289 1,343,506 1,381,439 |1,426,849 |1,358,299 1.394.301 
i 1 from Oct. 7, 1936 V.B Ex e Equalisation Fund and asse 
ided I D> $1, 1936 va it 538,583,653 ft 
‘ BANK OF SWEDEN.—In Kronor (000’'s omitted) 
Sept. 7, Aug. 14 Aug. 23, | Aug. 31, | Sept 
ASSETS 1936 193 1937 1937 1937 
- I 434,305 466.026 466,865 | 467.058 467.445 
x ts ties Swedist 28,500 OOo 2,000 2.000 2.000 
Foreig 73,773 46,684 $7,070 47,581 47,887 
r I led tt 
81,353 6S 789 68 663 68.634 68.576 
Ba with fore bank 265,589 210.829 221,300 226,016 236,491 
B al in Sw 10,447 11,902 11,877 12,035 12,019 
t at abroad 201,797 682,218 682,218 686,742 686.868 
28 842 S530 24,552 24,992 25.099 
LIA ITI 
N 775.250 S90 814 810.662 884.738 854,512 
> nent 129,052 130,478 134,016 115,210 128,880 
( rcial bank 337,960 = 715,081 | 748,422 | 705,100 | 732,905 
me t 17,228 1 ) 9,942 10,111 10,210 
BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
; Sept. 7, ) A 16, | Aug. 23, | Aug. 31, | Sept 
A 1936 1937 1937 1437 193 
Coir 118,866 | 118,84 118,842 | 118,84 118,841 
Db i 61,435 132 ; $2,497 137,884 143,107 
re 6,212 43 70,331 70,331 70,331 
$6.57 82,11 $4,312 85,547 83,824 
16,517 151.839 191,677 147,080 144,321 
. \ . I - 
“8 rculati 382,321 417,645 416,775 422,100 $16,323 
e t 116.355 89.969 41.651 97,931 


SY_US4 


ECONOMIST 
ie) 
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BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) 





i July 21, | July 28,| Aug. 4, | Aug. 11,| Aug. 18, 
ASSETS 19: _ |” 1937 1937 | 1937 | 1937 1937 

Gold . a 910,439) 915,637} 915,976] 916,825] 916,119) 916,277 
Balances abroad | 516,352) 593,195} 612,839] 626,833] 625,054) 625,633 
Discounts 333,902) 304,707) 308,098) 315,990) 315,973) 317,753 
Securities 111,218} 124,451) 124,452) 124,451] 124,451) 124,406 
Government loans . 11,044,860’ 1,042,900) 1,042,900! 1,042,249) 1,042,249 1,042,249 

LIABILITIES ; 

Notes in circulation 2,072,088 ' 2,033,380 2,038,468 2,070,434 2,063,069) 2,036,501 
Government dep« sits 475,956 387,488) 408,531 426296 395,399, 406,391 
Bankers’ deposits 455,307) 709,561) 690,744) 686,916) 684,896) 705,081 
Other deposits 43,294 73,309 71,930 58,895 90,734 85,957 
Foreign commitme ents 37,566 44,721 52,494 52,488 52,512) 52,435 





AUSTRIAN NATION AL BANK.—In schillingst (000’s omitted) 





ASSETS __ Sept. 7 Aug. 15, | Aug. 23, | Aug. 31, | Sept Z 
Cash reserve 1936 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 
Gold coin and bulli 242.717 243,048 243,062 243,069 243,081 
Other foreign exchan ‘ 135,041 124,212 130,540 136,747 140,883 
Bills discounted ... i 216,341 194,718 192,232 191,081 189,729 
Federal debt 624,444 620,152 620,15 620,152 620,152 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 893.355 864,566 825,319 914,703 863,670 
Deposits 326,289 | 307,693 355,052 268,161 $23,743 
5,976: 26 schillings = 1 kg. fine gold, D 31, 1936, and after 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K.* 
(000’s omitted) 








| Sept. 9, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 23, g Aug. 31, | Sept. 9, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 | 1937 1937 1937 
Gold . 2,596,155 2,573,781 | 2,574,37 5 | 2,573,947 | 2,572,945 
Balances abroad and foreign | m7 
currency ...... ‘ 73,977 351,756 356,835 371,444 357,579 
Discounts and advances | 1,658,175 | 2,072,427 | 2,076,889 | 2 2,235,745 2,300,009 
State notes debt balance } 2,033,313 | | 2,014,215 | 2.014,046 } 2'014,039 2,014,037 


LIABILITIES | | | 


Bank notes in circulation .. | 5,595,629 | 5,791,791 5,622,985 | 6,250,489 6,093,507 





Deposits ... 486,317 407,161 | ‘631,747 | 128,330 361,467 
® First return showing effects of devaluation, October 15, 1936 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
In dinar (000’s omitted) 

e ASSETS Sept. 8 \ug. 22, | Aug. 31 sept. 8, 

( res¢ 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Golda ‘ 1,531,262 | 1,691,499 | 1,692,011 | 1,692,229 

Other fore X 339.200 689.307 699 (236 733,130 

Bills and adva f wa ‘ rit 1.641.671 1.589.875 1,601,536 1,589,649 

Government advance 1,661,684 | 1,651,689 | 1,651,694 | 1,651,718 

LIAB 
Notes it reulati 5.173.324 5.666.146 5,863. 685 5.860.332 
Sight de t 1,525,571 95,595 | 2,123,152 | 2,209,482 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUM ANIA.—In lei (000’s oe 




















ww. 29,) A 7, | Aug. 14, | Aug. 21, | Aug. 28, 
ASSF1 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold 11,351,136 16,086,848 16,117,121/16,128,356 16,128,389 
Cou l 5.994.831) 6.331.883! 6,396,721) 6,477,180. 6,539,273 
\gri t ala l ula 4 2,445,475) 2,054,213) 2,052,961) 2,051,458) 2,049,774 
Trea is d= aga 
losses redit 5,716,760) 6,465,680 6,466,598) 6,467,637) 6,468,349 
tate t and vdvance t 
Treasut 5,633,095 4,858,628 4,868,628 4,868,628 4,868,628 
Lat I 
Note la 23. 816,510 26,862,662 26,815,430) 26,726,597 | 26,790,553 
Other si le 8,521,499 12,809,980) 12,787 385/12.994.330'12,853,812 
l ter i r 5.106.937, 2.639.876 2.757.969) 2,778,765, 2,600,554 
+ First return after decree of November 7, 1936, was November 14t 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted) 
<= Aug. 31, Aug. 7, Aug. 15, | Aug. 23, | Aug. 31, 
ASSI 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold holding 1.606.955 1,802,984 1,804,984 1,802,984 1,832,984 
Balance id 1 
currer 492 350) 412.820 $33, S47 $116,294 301,646 
Discount 1 adva 1,541,371 1,154,678 1,197,328 1,241,836 1,286,252 
Advances to the Treasury 2,671,279 3,522,998 3,522,998 3,522,998 $,522,998 
LIABILITIE 
Reserve 243,234 1,212,147 1,210,600 1,209,582 1,209,463 
Bank notes lr reulatior 2 560 905 2? 607 365 2 606,909 2 696,254 2,856,295 
Sight liabiliti 1,908,700 $021.923 2 QS1.790 2 935.681 2 781,709 
De 121,414 103,063 103,063 103,063 103,063 
BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 31, Aug. 7, 4 15, Aug. 23, 31, 
ASSET 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold and gold exchange 2,792,284 | 3,305,743 291,659 | 3,304,278 | 3,266,724 
State Gold Bonds 566,440 527,715 "507 715 527,715 527,715 
Mills discounted 330,060 559,094 556,152 559,968 561,722 
Advances 5,562,429 3,767,777 3,677,868 | 3,819,576 3,907,615 
State Debt $3,605,111 3,557,205 $915,411 3,848,968 3.849,105 
LIABILITII 
Notes in circulation 5,618,110 | 6,325,679 6,295,080 | 6,341,872 | 6,427,643 
Deposit at curre! rect 6,378,244 5 380,530 230,458 | 5,186,884 5,086,351 
Foreign ex inge liabilities 227,704 159,754 173 778 166,746 133,777 
BANK OF ESTONIA. —-In Est. krones (000': s omitted) 
a miptie Aug. 31,; Aug. 7, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 23, | Aug. 31, 
4 I 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gol and i bullion $4,167 34,196 | 34,198 34,200 34,208 
Net for n ex nge 9,177 16,712 17,138 17,109 17,092 
Home t ed 9,411 11,987 12,097 12,324 12,625 
Loans and a es 10,232 8,850 8,902 9651 12,499 
LIABILITIE 
Not ilat 41,182 42,573 $2,768 $5,766 $5,462 
Sight deposits 1 26,489 36.312 36.704 34.6 39.056 
ixat tf wt t I 4 38-1 64°5 64°6 63°38 60°7% 
BANK OF LATVIA.—In latst (000’s omitted) 
/ Aug. 9 Aug. 16, ! Aug. 23, | Aug. 30, pt. 6, 
ASSE 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold 46 77,473 7,473 77,475 77,475 77,476 
Su 16,264 15,293 15,279 15,189 14,985 14,766 
For rT 11,211 40,537 4$0),607 40,177 $0,870 $3,394 
lrea t i i 12,373 9,205 8,859 7,889 7,128 7,286 
Short-t 50,387 49,966 $4.55 $9,732 49,622 19,656 
Loans against t 77,152 | 67,564 | 67,85 69,594 70,611 1.905 
LIA 
Notes in ula 34,784 46,336 46,573 48,620 50,506 50,769 
Deposits 19,473 21,391 21,353 21,396 21,388 1,438 
Current a l 108,344 22,757 | 121,633 | 121,101 | 119,587 | 121,770 
Government a $5,096 60,529 61,816 60,629 61,304 61,885 
* Gold fran ip to and including September 28, 1936, on 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 











MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


22 3] Lug. 7 $ 

A T 193¢ 1937 19 ] 
G ) ; 38 488,437 4¢ +4 4 38 ; 
oO I 64,064 55,603 5 
D 6.338 5¢ RE 584.24 t 
Adva 87,5 , ; - S 
A ‘ mn 9G S14 j 114,24 
G i $96,351 S l¢ 5 

LIAE 

» ] 4 OF 448 1 469 t 
( s 74 ] 62,4 
























| 
1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Bank rate (changed from | oS 1 % | i Ss % 
24% June 30, 1932) .. a i i ee ee 2 | 
Market rates of discount— | | | | 


3 months’ do. ..... ald +5 - ‘ 

4 months’ do. .............. | #&-# | #-# | 4 

6 months’ do. .. . | §-4 } 
Discount Treasury Bills— | 

NS % | HO o|lUW ; 

$3 months’.. mt mr i | w ti 
Loans— Day-to-day. ; | 

Short | 
Deposit allowances: Bank + + 
Discount houses at call .... + j + 
At notice ae ee 


60 days’ bankers’ drafts ti-* ti fs | ts $4 — fr ti-fte t-te | 
ti tr i 


Bank Bills | Trade Bills 
















































Bat 


Short | 
| Loans - = ae 3 | ‘ ee ” 
| 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 
1937 ° 
Aug. 19 4-1 43 — fs ya -$ t-+ 2 23-24 29-3 
» 26 +-1 ti-* fs -# t-+ 2 -2¢ 24-24 2 
Sept. 2/ 4-1 | H-f a i+ 2 2 24-24 2 
» 9} $1 th ~ ts i-# i+ 2 -24 24-24 24-3 
» 16 4-1 4b — fe iW tt 2-2 }-2 2)-3 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business 
Par of | ties . 
London on Exch. | : ae - ; ‘a co 
|; perg ' : 
New York, $.. | $4-86@ 4-94)-94} 4-948-943 4-94 § 4-95-95} 4-949-95 4-94] 
Montreal, $ 4-868 4-94)-94{ 4-94] -947 4-94)-954 4°95 95} 4-942-95 4-94 
Paris, Fr 124-21 1364-1402 138}-139} 138}-139} 1384-139 1383-14 5 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a) 29-34-40 29-35}-39 29-36-41 29-39) 29-38-41 ’ 
14 
Milan, I 92 464 a 94; oe 4, “os 44 o 4; of 945 Pt 
Zurich, Fr 25-22% 21-51-54 1-52-54 52-5 1-54 33-56 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 540.555 40-555 540-555 540-555 j 
He's'fors, M... | 193-23 5} 42257 i 1-226) : , , 
Madrid, Pt 25-22} ; 
Lisbon, I Wo 
Amis Fl.} 12-1 8 S 8-98 S 8-984 99} 8-9 
Berlin, Mi 20-43 31-34 ; ; ; j 
Registered 3 
Mar 41-4 § 
Vienna, S 34-584 " 
Bu'pest, Per 27-82 { i 45-25 5 i 
Prague, kK §164} $ $ $ ; ‘ 4 
Danzig, G 25 
Warsaw, Zl... 43°38 
Riga, Lat. 25-223) 243-25} 43-25} i } +} : $ 
Buchar'st, Lei 813-8 ty S bo) OS 6 S s SS 
Const’ple, Pst | 110 < ; * : ; : 
Belgrade, Din.; 276-32 
Kovno, Lit. 48-6 9 3 , 
Sofia, Lev. 673-66 m4 0 30004 me 4 | 
Tallinn, E. Kr 18-159! 17¥-18} | 173-18} $-18} 173-18} ‘ 
Oslo, Kr 18-159 19-85-95 S5 yN505 mNS 5 a5 
St’holm, Kr 18-159 19-35-4 5-45 19-85-45 ».35 
Cop’h’gen, Kr 18-159 3545 3545 85.45 a-45 
Alex'dri st 97% 4 5 Q 2 
Br. Ind Rup.'t 18d : S Q . 
Hong Kong, § + 4g-15 45-15 14 v4 ' 4 4 
Kobe, Ye +24-58d ; i 2 j 13 14 13 j j 3 
Sinva '$ 8 8 SA 8 8 S 
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YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchang: 


rates in New York :— 


Call money ... 
Time money 


Bank acce ptances 


Members 


Nommem. 


€ r jal 
Commercial at 


Rates of Exchang 
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London = 


60 days 
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GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exp 


orts of gold and silver 


a fr the week ended September 16, 1937, are issued by the 


statistical Department of H.M. Customs and 


Excise. 


_— IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


(Into and from United King 


Imports 


From Bullion® 
1,808,799 I 
1) 398 Str S 
19,048 Fin] 
030 \ 
235,184 I 
»'g 25 | 
2 845.6299 | 
1,244 
18 
\ 1L.SAG 
4.755 
164 
» 197 g 
— \ 901 
f » EN 
4,942,139 |< 75 


ES e and shown in ital 


hang: 


dom) 


Exports 


Bullion* Coint 
” re 
3.125 20.6 
1,500 
3,675 
14,360 1,698 
1,127 
900 4,925 
152,817 
631 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 


196.635 aan 
\ b,o235 
el 
Ex] t 
Bul ° ( 
j f 
1,804 
8.059 
4370 
1,434 
14,040 | 
1,515 | 
» 942 | 
1,11 
1 2,053 15 


$1,217 


nder in the United iientean is 
ntered at current market value. 


Jank of England between 


September 15, 1937: 


ist notes amounted to 


937 Import 
Img 
sullion® ( 
* - r 
: 2 \ 
p 1 Y 
1.131 19 ¢ 
1.9 ae 
a + OM) 
5 t 
| 103 H 
} 14,315 | | Ar M 
413 |< 198 ) Or r ¢ nt 
t ll 
4°9418 36,386 | i. I 
4 4 ° = ao a eee a Vo l 1! a os aimee 
4 
° it irket valu t ¢ \ is of 1 lt 
i e Value and sf In ita Ot iS 
> »zold movements were re} rted at the B 
ao september 10th and 16th Details ot previous movements ap] eared in 
; Lhe I ymist ot September 4th on page 498 
. 
GOLD MARKET 
; Samuel Montagu and Company writ 
. . i 
M © Bank of England gold reserve agai 
8 
" 26,406,625 on September Sth, showing no cl 


“eptember Ist In the open market about £1 


usposed of at the daily fixing during the wee Th 
0 iken for shipment to New York, prices ¢ 
uar parity. Thes.s. ** Viceroy of India,” whi 


ber 11th, carries gold to the value of about 
utput for August, 1937, amounted to 987 


dred with 996,545 fine ounces for July, 1937, 





1936, 


hange as compared with 
900,000 of bar gold was 


e amounts available were 
ntinuing to rule at about 
h sailed from Bombay on 
£216,000. The Transvaal 


433 fine ounces, as com- 


nd 964,517 fine ounces for 


SILVER MARKET 


y steady, and prices have shown very li 


American buyers continuing to give support, the market has 


ttle movement during the 


; the demand has been mainly for spot and, except for one day, 


juotation ruled at a premium over that 
Sales on China account have not been much in 
mposed of sales by the Indian Baza 


ive been inclined to hesitate. No wide movemge 


inticipated in the near future 








for two months delivery. 
evidence, offerings being 


irs but, on the whole, sellers 


nt from hve present level 





Onotations for gold and silver are sh 
| Pri Bar Si | ain 
rice of Gok t ond s Ce 
se a ol | I I t New York 
i | ——____—— — per ou € 
Fi Ounce | oF 8 Iw *.999 ¢ 
| M 5 
Sittits — : ae a - 
Ss lj os 1 1937. Cents 
} 140 4 | 12 1-29 194 19% 
19 140 7} 12 0-99 194) 194 Sept.8 ) 
1! 140 7 } 12 1-03 193 193 to \ . 
. j : - S 45 
i 14) 6 12 1-12 19 19+ SET 14 
14 140 3% | 12 1-33 198 9+ nclusive J 
° 140 6 | 12 1-12 1948 oH 
A 140 5-67) 12 1-15 19-927 19-854 
Sept. 16 140 5 12 1-21 20 193 
4 





highest rate of exchange on New York re 











september 9th to 15th was $4-95}, and the 





‘corded during the period 
lowest $4-94} 








OTHER STATISTICS 








SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


Allian Trust and Second Alliance Trust have appointed Mr Alan L. 


J 


has bee ted cha inh the Investment I m Committ the 
British In 4 \ ation, and Mr E. H. I ind Mr E. M ille 
} | 

deputy cha ! 





Mr F. P, ] t ha an, Mr J. H. V t eput 1irman 
ind S Ik ) ned t t the board of the 
Milt D ( pa 

I} Ba New South Wa 1 it Sir Bertram Hornsby, 
eee is b ppointed to a it on | Advisory Board 

M I. W.H who is at present secretary of Richard Hill and 
Company, Ltd., has been appointed a director. Mr B. A. Bromwich has 
I i app 1 il i 


BANKS 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK.—Net profit for half-year to June 30, 


1937, Yen 17,495,726, including Yen 10,708,919 brought forward. Of 
this : To reserve fund, Yen 1,750,000; dividend at 10 per — per annum, 


Yen 5,000,000; carried forward, Yen 10, 745,726. Mr Sergo Yamanouchi 
has been appointed a vice-president of the ¥ hama ioe ie Bank, Ltd., 
, j 

DY a ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 
INDIAN IRON AND STEEL C OMPANY. —-The full report shows 


that profits for the latest year amount Rs. 40,80,704.  Atter payment 
of the 20 per cent. dividend, a balan f Rs. 38,068 is carried forward. 


HILTON MAIN AND HOLLY BANK COLLIERIES, LTD.—Net 
profits have fallen from £42,172 to £36,352 for year to Jun 30, 1937, 
and ordinary dividend redu ed from 15 to 134 per cent. £10,000 


1 
as before. Carry forward increased from £12,897 to £13,7 


83. 

GROSVENOR HOUSE (PARK LANE), LTD.—Trading profits for 
vear to June 30, 1937, were £14,169 higher at £134,109. ‘To writing off 
special improvements, £23,402. Ordinary dividend maintained at 5 per 
urry forward decreased by £6,194 to £34,251. 


cent. 

LINES BROTHERS, LTD.—Net profit for year to June 30, 1937, 
£74,733, against £64,016, Preference dividend £26,800, Ordinary dividend, 
£37,500 against £30,000. ‘To reserve £8,287, against £5,000, Carry forward 
increased from ELT, $23 to £19,969. 


VULCAN FOUNDRY, LTD.—Profit for year to June 30, 1937, was 
£61,613, against £27,942. Ordinary dividend 24 per cent. less tax against 
23 per cent. tax free. To depreciation £45,391, against £21,467. Carry 


forward reduced from £25,724 to £9,256. 


ARDATH TOBACCO COMPANY, LTD.—Net profit declined from 
£460,475 to £448,937 in year to June 30, 1937, Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 12 per cent. tax free. To emplovees’ fund £25,000 against nil; 
preference dividend £84,000. Carry forward reduced from £265,896 to 
£245,833, 


KINEMAS, LTD.—First report for year to June 30, 1937 
net profits £49,323. Ordinary dividend 114 per cent. Carry for 
£3,323. Revenue secured on holding of shares in African Consolidate 
Theatres and African Consolidated Films advanced from £44,440 to 
£54,120. 

RAND SELECTION CORPORATION. —A dividend of 50 per cent. 


for the year to September 30th is a iI 1, compared with 40 nt. 
for 1935-36. 


Pores WhOL MINSTER 





Le Touquet 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CLOTHING INDUSTRIES, LTD. Net proht 


) f 142 
for /%é 1 L] t Tu oO, l sy ot. 402 | f | lend, 44.4358, 
Dividend of 54 pr ( t t + 4 Q } " 

ee t 

co fiSA ‘ a) 
Or ir es, £195,400 ¢ » £<ot 
£3,000. Carry torward, 41,344 


SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND SALES. 
of 1937 valued at £2,159,639 t 3,24 
MAYNARDS, LTD.-—Net profit f to Jur 30, 1937, £45,735 
a 1 413.672 | ! t { 
{ taff | 2 OO) ¢ =4 0) 8 
bef ( 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
2nd, 3rd and 4t xt Mawr 
Dublin, Belfast, Cay | | | burg, J \ 


AITRE WOOL COMPANY.— Net profits for \ | \ t 3 
1937, £15,538 against £14,770. A tava tribution, £16,993 
Aft the 6 per cent i 10 
£4,218 is carrit 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA. t the l of July, 1937, t t 


DY inh \ £585,000,000, an ir t end of 
1936 of over £15,000,000, 7] il 

month u total exy t t 4] 

eCXCt of ine OV ex t £8000 000 

now ex ed 1166.000.000 t 470.000.000 


£7,000, 000 


VENTERSPOST GOLD MINING. reet t ‘ et 
in No. 2 shaft at 2,770 fcet has | f eX] l mplir . 

valu {4-4 dwt. over ent ‘ t t1llo6 ‘ f tt I t 
col t ! two highly pa) t band ‘ ng Yo dwt. ov 43 inche 


ANGLO-SIAM CORPORATION Net J it of £35,900 for the vear 


to Mar 31, 1937; 1 i £80,195, aft vd $4,295 ight 
torward lo staf | lent 43,000: to dividend « i it i 
£7,500. Final ordina divid 1 7ay t kur 10 pe 


tax. ( ry tlorw. 


PRESTON 


BREWERIES SHAREHOLDERS PROTECTIC 
ASSOCIAT I i te 1 ny li 


IN 
ION, LTD.— 11 ed 


by ua 1 ( \ capit  * } ey } lle 4 5 
Objects are t nit ire ‘ Pre ] ( | 

mut ‘ t 

I + ‘ 7 \I 


CROWDEN AND KEEVES CAPITAL SCHEME.-— Meet 5 are 


called for September 28th t 1 : for cancellation 
of 15s. of each 41 preter e share, « ellation of 29 ordinary 41 shares and 
oon ition of reman ordinary t 5 <hayr XQ {4 18 
to | neelled trom t iS > | il 
diy to4*] ! 1 | ] 
The ! | ? ¢ 
“BR linar 9 5 : Cas 
incre 1 S00 000 t 100 000 8 { ' | 
r 

200 000 ‘ ore d ry | PSO 000 7 I ‘ ¢ har of 6d. and 
295 000 “*C’’ s1 s] ‘ ( . 

‘ 1 | 
i al tion Vv \W\ i lot \ ‘ 
Crows: ' i Keeves esti ¢ i ‘ OQ O00 d W } . ¢ 53 000 


BARROW BARNSLEY MAIN COLLIERIES.— Net profit for ve 

to June 30, 1937, amounted t 101,189 ad of 447.673 The 
ordu Vv « aend ji used trol 6 t 10 pe ce t ec D 
tion, £25,000 ‘ LSM ( y for i i 16.471 t 


£19,104 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gross Kece: 
week ended Se 

(b) Week ended val 
Sept. 11, 1937. | Miles | _ {4 000) 


Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
compared with 1936 
(36 weeks) 


(£°000) 














(c) Week ended Open | ic 2 S $i\vz wa aan 

¢ 7 -< =m : @ C« = 32 

Sept. 10, 1937. | ifs =35 a ae s so 

h = o O =| = S > ® 

So eo cer cS - BE 

ilies - =v x 

Great f 1937 | 3,738 35 6-208, 115 323 558) 8,143 111 3,990) 11.1011 19,24 


«44 
Western | 1936 | 3,739 | 239 197) 100, 297, 536 499 6,823. 3,572] 10,395] 18,304 


(c) L. & N. £1937 | 6,315 378 386 236 572 O50 


12,624 12020 8,789) 2 9) 33,433 
Eastern | 1936 6,332 ts IES 11) 334 906)) 12 3 11584. 8.264!) 19.848) 31,891 
L. M. & f 1937 | 6,870 | 558 49 3 1.280') 19.265 17474 56] 26.530] 45.795 
Scottish | 1936 6,898 940, 49 221) 71S 1.258) 18,500 16984 8.566) 25.550] 44,05 
(1937 |2.157 | 364 66 3 64 ely 9' 1 RS 64! 15.408 
Southern 4 Ihe ppt 458) 12,144, 2 3.264) 1 

1.1936 | 2,153 | 349° 65, 29 94 443) 11,519, 2,258) 1,097] 3,355, 14,874 
tal £1937 119080 (15351109 602.1711 3,246, 52,176 38804 22900) 61,704 113880 

Total .. 1936 19122 1500 1082 ais “+ ave @nne a Ags : 
fe 9iZzZ 15 ™ 643 3.143 49.971 37649 214 59.148 109119 


(c)Belfast & { 1937 80 | 2-9 $ 3-3) 99-9 17-3 117 
Co, Dx wn 1 1936 80 ; ; 3-6) 100 9-8 120°5 


(c) Great £1937 543 14°5 9-2, 23-7)) 412-9 336-5 4 
Northern (1936 5 ‘ O-S 41) 403-2 50 53-2 
(c) Great {1937 | 2,076 50-6 41 92°3,1358°1 463-4 2821°5 
Southern | 1936 | 2,124 |4 10-0, 89-7,1346-2 1489-2 2835-4 
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COMPARISON WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1935 and 1936 


(000’s omitted) 


<sreat L.M.S L.N.E.R 


Western mm 
Second ir, 1936 pared £ £ f 
wi ilf-year, 1935 
Gross increase or decrease + 491 + 1,575 + 751 78 
First |} 1937, <« red 
with f t ear St 
G s increase or decrease + 670 + 1,329 + 1,187 59 
Secor i 1937 ured 
with second half-vear, 193¢ 
10 weeks to Sept. 11, 1937 + 270 + 416 + 355 17 
Weekly average second half 1937 . 27 + 41 + 35 + 7 
Latest week 1937 compared with 1936 + 22 + v2 + 44 ] 


TRANSPORT 





Takings sponding period of 
efore pooling last ur 
Week ending Sept. 11, 1937 4556 800 1.500 
Aggregate 11 weeks t pt. 11, 1937 £6,108, 100 + 16,40 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 





























site Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
f ao co by for Week Receipts 
: < ; o 
Name ¥ zc i . 
= ~ nm 1937 +or—]| 1937 + oO - 
INDIAN 
Assam Bengal ' 1 1,336 $5,09,1 46,679, 68 161 
Barsi Lt. Ry ~ 2 401 4.20) 7,25,.5 52,0 
Bengal & N. Western ] 31 2.1011 835.713 76,924) 1,66.61,54 1 
Bengal-Nagpur I $1 3,268 24,29 2,96 364 3,85 38 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I 23 t. 10) 34 $27 ,92,000) + 2,03,000) 5,24,90,0 { 
Madras & S. Mahr ») Aug. 20,3 } 17,4 ) 52,628 2,96,72,786 203,18 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon 1 ; 346 1,45,743 9,978! 31,27,358 8,68 
South Indian 0 q 53 533,463 194.206 2.1 13 134 
3 10 days 11 days 
CANADIAN 
Canat ; 23766 3.739.198 79.806'131. 884.058 
Cana , l 8 $0 34.000 8 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
Ant gasta 4 i 1937 
and Bolivia 37 ept. 12 834 £22,070 8,820 GO9,280 110.39 
rgentine N.I j <3 186,700 17,200) 1,809,8 103.10 
Argentine N.I a 1 4 */11,582 4+ 1,611 11 12,2 
“+7 OR " 11.000 13.634 150) 7M 
na “eid 4 ’ ’ ] j 
B.A. and Pacifi 1) 11,28 779591 3473 845782 co's 
B.A. Central QA 28 $159,300 23 000 1,320.00 SQ 7) 
9 155,000) 20,340 j 
B.A. Gt. S 11 115 849 "6/197'916 15°740| 1 261-78 aa aes 
~ 1 £799,000 163.000 7 87 , HOS (Hf 
B.A. W l 11 1,930 *(49 566 12154 18858 B7 83 
‘ 2 492.350, 23,300,750 1,248,05 
entral Argentine 1 113.7 z 300 
Central Argen I *, 92.196; 1,445,454 6,489 
: rd 14,164) 1,275,611 100,4 
Central Urug 4 ISU ; 27 144,384 1,874 
6.575,00) 197,00 
Cordoba Centra ll 1} 1,218 2/3 7 407.900 10.9% 
R e 238 300 2? 452.300 198,10 
I e IN10S */14,782 152,125 19,990 
G. West {f Bra ! 5900 262.400 8.904 
. MsTX69000 145.000) 65,585,000 +.6,294,008 
tiie " "5 £24,84 4,729 847,172,+ 166,824 
Le poldina Termn! 37 11 Ms.365 ) $6,000) 12,980,000 749,00 
Nitrate 44 ‘Aug. 31 {84 144.993) 4 »OR5 105.981! 4 18.96 
Paraguay Central ll Sept. 11 274) $2,533,000 293,000) 36,222,000 +-7,934,00 
Salvador ll l Lu Col, 9,6 1,448 125,059 8,93 
, Ms?83000) 263.000 94.655 ,00+ $529,001 
San Paul ons >| 159 £37,498 640) 1,187,920 115,045 
United of Havana 1! 11, 1,353 {18.253 4 3,595 197,598 29,45 
* Converted at average official rate during week ended Sept. 11, 16-12 pesos t 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate 
d Receipts in Uruguayan currency. e Converted at ‘ controlled free rat 
OTHER OVERSEAS 
Egyptian Delta Light) 1937 | as a. : 
Railways 21 ‘Aug. 31 6 7,355 992 4 4 5,09 
Egyptian Markets 35 Sept. 3 71.294 169 543.949 1,838 
Mexican Railwa\ 4 $83 $335,600 76.600 941,00) 456,71 
11 days 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
IS 1933 — ee eee 
Suez Canal ‘4 \ 4} \e = 09 ¥) 7 4113.9 10 
3 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
ie ees ee a ae a 
AY, ‘ 
Anglo-Argentine 36 Sept. 9 325 $621,57 30,218 22,829,639 3,444 
B. Air acroze 9 ‘Aug. 29 $58 538 180 485.97 28,6 
Burnley, Colne and | | 
Nelson Jt. Trspt 36 |Sept. 11 87-68 £5,390 +4 317 ; { 
Calcutta Tramwavs 36 | 1] Rs. 1.26135 + 10,006 39,10,61 86,464 
oan 48 94 
Liverpool Corp. .| 23 8 £31,272 1,521 Jn, 909 ea 
Madras Electric } 34 |Aug. 31 | tRs.52,661 1,420 8,27, WO 7,09 
} | aaa 





$3 Fortnight. 
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ae eeetinectecaianriant 
36 MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
Tiegh ae cae aiafeniseiasnnete 
| | 





Receipts for Month Receipts to date 














2 De- 
hern Company g Eading| acrip- | —————————— 
_ | =| | Gon 1937 | +or—| 1937 | +or— 
| | | 





378 rosta Rica Railway. ... 





TE LAA ee 
| uly _ Gross | £24, ess| + 3,250] | 
| | 











said Gross hie. 900) - } 122,400 10,200 
peway) ... 8 |Aug. HH Gross £4,300] + 200; 38,100 7,200 
359 | Or Elec. Trams 6 | June 30! Gross | £2,580) : 14,825 
Rar Fl Tramway | 8 |Aug. 31! Gross |Rs.1,70,399 + 8,699 44,439 
Rhodesian Railways ... |10 |July 31) Gross £412,400] + 109,751 |3,764,458| + 876,939 
> f | F | | | | 
. Le 
1 cone. 


a DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





tate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 
— | | | Total 
ate *Interim’ Date of Comparison |_____ ain 
Name of Company or | Pay- | wit! 
—— t Final ment | Last Year | Latest | Previo 
| | Year | Year 


or - 
— - : " | | | ” | 


RAILWAYS } | % | % 

















Maria and Havana Railways... | 1%! Sept. 15 | Same | 
iain | 
BANKS | | | 
8 Bank of Scotland ..........e00++ Same | 
52.0 i Bank of India, etc. | Same | | 
Eastern Bank (enatespeces: 5 Same | 
Yokohama Specie Bank ........ ; Same 
4 | | 
3,18 INSURANCI 
8,05 Britant Assuran ren , Same | 
1,34 Insurance .. ‘is | 64%* | ; 
7 Insurance | Sane | | 
| 
. AND RUBBER } 
pe Rubber..cccccccccccccece | Nil* 
. Kuning R oo es Nil* ‘ 
— Bajoe Kidoel Rubb (eaekacseuenebs 10 | 3 
$ Banteng (Selangor “Rubber nkcka | 6 | 4 
rt (Borneo) Rubber | | 5 2 
B bber 4 t| 8y%t | 15 84 
= ar 1 Indian Planters } oT = 10 4 
i Valle Ceylon) Tea | 24%*| Sept. 30 Same 
zhlands ind Lowlands Rubber |  5%*| Oct. 13] Nil® | 
— ‘ | | | ws | 10 4 
Malac ca) Rubber | 5%*| Sept. 29 Nil® 
10.39 r Rubber, et | Oct. 16 ; 12} 10 
03°10 Mi Rubber 6%*) Oct. 16 34%* 
“409 Kulim Rubber Lens | 8% +) Oct. 1] | 12 5 
5 70 Mengkibo! Rubber §%*| Sept. 24 | Nil*® | 
55 5 Scottish Ceylon Tea 7$%*| Sept. 28 | 5%° 
158,71) Sungei Tukong Rubber Oct. 1] 6 3 


89.885 y MINING 


ar 

















7 885 hampion Reef Gold 173%°*| Oct. 9] Same 
$8.05 OE onsolidated | 6}$%*| Sept. 30 | 33%* 
6,489 Mount Morgan (2s. 6d.) . | 43d ps*} Oct. 11 = 
100.4 Mysore Gold a 7$%*| Oct. 16 | Same | 
1.874 ( im Gold of India (Pref.) | 1/-p.s.| Oct. 23 | y | 
97 UK Field j 594%! Sept. 29 | 24%* 
10.9% t | 5§%°* sept. 30 | 
198, 10K | | } 
19,993 OTHER COMPANIES | | | { 
8 OOK Aire and Calder Navigation } 24%"! 2%* | 
294 (0K Aire VW | ace | _— First 10 j 
166,824 4 rust ; a 11%*) Oct 15 | Same ( | 2 
749,00 Allied Industrial Services _ W)878%t] ss 7a%t¢ | (f)60 | 223 
18.964 Ardatt bacco t47% 4 » Same $12 | $12 
934,00 Aspr ; } 224% + a 15% | S24 | 25 
8°93 Associated Fire Alarms Oct. 13 } cs roe | 5 
529 (WK Asso. Fisheries (Def. Ord.)... 5%*| Sept. < 30 | Same it | 
115,045 Ee GS WEROEE cccceccnsccsscccsense | 34%*| Oct. 31 Same 
°5 48 A t tic Telephone 3%*| Oct. I Same 
birmingham and District Invest- | | | | 
=> ANS cincabinuin | 3%*| Oct. 1} Same | | 
i é m) and Com; | 3%* nee } > ame 
I aS laa’ 34%*| Nov. 1 Same 
f pstow Place) .. | 5% *! Oct. 23 |} Same 
British Insulated Cables... | (@) 5%]. | Same |... 
1 Shares Trust .... | 3% +| Sept. 25 | an | 5 | 4 
Brynmor Steamship ...........+++- 8%*| Sept. 30 Nil* 
Calthrops (10/-)....cscesseceesseseseees i a 43d. p.s. | 
_— Associated Collieries | 64 %T ‘ | First period | 10 
d National Trust . a sae see | see | 2 } l 
§,695 r terers ee ER 3%*! Oct. 1 Same | 
1,838 rrier Engineering D lee eg | so | 50 
156.70 reign Investment 3 | 2 | 5 
saa \ ternational Trust . ‘4 | . 4 | 3 
i RON i. ss cduseuenns 4 5%*| Oct. 15 6i%* | BY oz 
Clyde Paper ; ; ; | 10 10 
C.L.R.P. Investment Trust ; | 24 2 
ae hran and Co. (Annan) ......... | 5%t ... | First year | 74 CO ; 
ti Conway, Stewart and Company... | 4%*| Oct. 1 3% * 
\ooper, McDougall and Robertson 24%,*| Sept. 30 | Same | 
- : ONES cceses 5% *| Sept. 30 ove . 
v Ot Sintered teacawn 6% TF! “i First period | 8 aad 
n i Barlow (Sec urities) ... | ian | a First since | 33 |) «(Nil 
1930 
rand Co. ... $5%* Same 
a Corporation 34%*) Sept. 25 Same 
‘ Cale in Invest- | 
3,444 13%*| Oct. 1 Same 
8,60/ : | 5° ¢ Sept. 22 Same 
id Si | 234%° Nil 
: Pes | = tee ; Nil 8 
86,404 Ha sowen Steel oa 10%* Sept. 30 | First interim 
$8,094 i peri al ( hemical Industries ...... } 3%*| Nov. 1 24%* 
34,04 and Steel } (h)10% t| Oct. Nil | 20(h4) | Nil 
pais Kelly and Kelly inineanaa |  38%* ea ae i 
| 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 


} Total 
* Interim — of | Comparison | 
Name of Company or | Pay- | with 





| 
+ Final | ment Last Year Latest | Previous 
Year | Year 


OTHER Com ANIES—cont. | ‘ ; 











Kine Lt a 6} oa First vear 1 
Lafar Aluminous Cement pendix: 'E | * First } 10 Nil 
Lancashire Dynamo 7$%*| Sept. 30 59% 
La Unit lransport 24%"! | Sam 
Lines Broth as - 4 30(c) | 1,200 
] m nt Freehold and | 

Leasehold Properties............ 2%*| Nov. 1 Same | 
Mann and Overton .. isa 74%"! Same | | 
Minton Hollins ” - | 7e%t} ; : | 12% | ( 
National United Laundries . ...... |} 44%* | Sept. 30 | Same | | 
Paripan : peta ie 5°%*) Oct. 5| Same - } 
Port of Manchester Warehouses... | _ ... tot | as 8 | 8 
Prior Burners (2/-) ........eseeceeeee | E1$d ps*} Oct. 20 | First 
Ransomes and Rapier ... reese | $24* | Oct. 1) Same | 
Redman (L. & D.) sive 4 , | | First period 4 | 
Reyrolle (A.) ead Geunpuaa scents | 5%*| Sept. 30 Same | i an re 
Riding’s Stores iced Saat a | 30 |  10(d) 
Rio Negro (Arges ntina) Land sattes shes | vo | 4 | 3 
Ruberoid aieaueitinpadeneaahes wat 3%*| Sept. 30 23%* | 7 | ‘ 
Selfridge Provincial Stores ......... ‘ = ; 2 | 2} 
South African Clothing ............ | ” a | a | 54 | aka 
Swears and Wells ...........csccsecses | 2$%*) Oct. 15 Sam | | 
Taylor (C. F.) and Company ...... 6%° uid | 5% | 
Telephone and Ge neral Trust ...... | 3%*| Oct. 15 | Same | 
Thom (Alexande and Co. .. 23%*} Oct. 14 Same | | 
lotalisators (Ptg. Prfd.) ....... | 10%*| Oct. 14 | 74%* oad 
rratford Park Estates 4%} Same 7 4 7 
lrussed Concrete Steel... ; 5°%*)| Sept.29 |kirst interim . | 
Vulcan Foundry . .. | Sept. 23 2 2k | 2h 
York I g, S 

t Free of income tax. 1) Paid on a capital of £2,000,000, compared with a capital 
of £1,666,666 a year ago bh) Paid on 10,000 shares. (c) Paid on 500,000 shares. 
(d) Six mont! e) Paid on £10,000 mor apital. f} Paid £100,000 of capital 
against £50,000 a r ago. h) Fr { Indian Income Jax 


AIRE WOOL.— Ordinary dividend, 10 per cent. for year to August 31, 1937, compared 
with 10 per cent. for period to August 31, 1936. 





ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES.—Final ordinary dividend per cent., 
making 60 per cent. on £100,000, compared with 74 per cent., making 22} per cent. on 
£50,000. Profits £128,467 against £93,088 


A. REYROLLE AND COMPANY, LTD.-~—Interim dividend maintained at 5 per 
cent, 
ASPRO, LTD.——Final ordinary dividend 15 per it., a cash t is of 74 per cent., 


making 324 per cent. for year to June 30, 1937. For the initial 134 months, 25 per cent 
was paid 


BANK OF SCOTLAND..—Interim dividend maintained at 9 


BRITISH INSU L ATE tABL ES S.—Interim ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. on 


£2,000,000, compared Ip t. on £1,666,.666 


BUSHTICK MINES. t dividend ordina ires 5 per cent. for year to 
June 30, 1937. 


CALTHROPS, LTD.—Initial dividend of 44d. per share for period ending June 30, 


1937, equal to 10-136 per cent. per annum. 


CORBORA CENTRAL RAILWAY.-—With the concurrence of the trustees and the 


debenture stock littee, payment of the half-yearly interest on 44 per cent 
first debenture st ck duc Jctober 1, 1937, with arrears has been postponed until April 1, 
1938, or until such later date as may be determined. 1 Bill for authorising the Argentine 


Government to purchase the company’s railway has not yet been considered by Congress. 


CRAVEN BROTHERS (MANCHESTER), LTD.—Interim dividend 5 per cent. 


as before 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE.—Third ordinary interim dividend, 6] pe 
ympared with 6} per cent. a year ago, making the three payments to date 20§ « 


with 18} per cent. 





HALESOWEN STEEL.—First interim dividend of 10 per cent. Company made 


public in December, 1936. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES.— Interim « ary dividend of 3 per cent. 
payable | tax at 4s. 8d. on Novem 1, in respect of the year 1937. This compares 
with an interim of 2} per cent tual in respect of 1936. This increase is not to be 
regarded as indicating any increase in the full dividend, but is te bring the interim and 
final dividends into better relationship 





INDIAN IRON AND STEEL.—Final dividend and bonus 10 per cent., making 


20 per cent. for year. No dividend for six preceding years. 


INTERNATIONAL DIATOMITE. Final ordinary dividend 6 per cent., making 


a total of 8 per cent. for the first period 


INV ESTORS FLE XIBL E TRU ST. Second distribution 47d. net per sub-unit, 
in respect of income received March 2 ener 1, 1937. 


INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST.—Half-yearly distribution of 6-483d. net 


per sub-unit, payable October Ist. 


KAMUNING RUBBER AND TIN.—Ordinary dividend raised from 10 to 12} per 


cent. for year to June 30, 1937. 


LANCASHIRE DYNAMO AND CRYPTO, LTD.—Interim ordinary dividend of 
yabl 7,000, against £260,000 a year ago. 


4 per cent. pay 


on £38 


LINES BROTHERS.— Ordinary dividend for year to June 30, 1937, 30 per cent 
on 500,000 shares, compared with 1,200 per cent. on 10,000 shares. Net profit, £79,717 
before tax, an advance of £11,311. 


PERUVIAN CORPORATION.- ~The corporation will pay, on October 1, 1937, to 





holders of the first mortgage de es on account of interest, £3 per cent. (Coupon 
No. 89) representing the instalment nterest due October 1, 1934. 





RIDING’S STORES.—Final ordinary dividend 20 per cent., making 30 per cent. 


for year. 


SECOND BRITISH FIXED TRUST.—Coupon No. 10, payable September 15th, 
at 7:d. per sub-unit, tax free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL.—First interim ordinary dividend 5 per cent. 
For year 1936, 124 per cent. was paid. 
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JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, L vie Galen’ 
“ Ag Valen of 
Africa) 
REPORT OF DIRECTORS.—To be submitted to the Shareholders at a Meeting to be held in the Board Room 
, 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, Consolidated Building, Fox Street, Johannesburg, on 
Tuesday, the 23rd November, 1937, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 
ACCOUNTS.—1. The Cor iy’s Balance Sheet as at 30th ne, 1937, and Profit 1 DIAMONDs.—6. The diamond trade continues to improve. For the vear 
Loss Account for the year ended on that date, are submitted herewith total sales showed a substantial increase compared with the pre vious Ay or. 1936 1 
, cs the first six months of the current vear there was a considerab! further impr and for 
PROFIT AND LOss.—2 ing provision for taxati De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, has paid all arrears of dividend on its oa : | 
for all ascertained and estin ind depreciation and f hares, and an interim dividend of 30 per cent. has recently eclared on the date 
contingencies, the profit for t to 41,141,878 : share The position of The Diamond ¢ » Lim ‘ h the ‘ane “em , 
To which is added the bala rward from the precedi as an interest, is also much better, and af is in 2 ores Ompat d 
ear 166.874 18 6 f sperity are welcome, it is still more s abl port that se eviden . 0 
sin a better position to meet adverse cit 1 in recent years ndustry 
ae an avail balance of $1,308,753 5 8 COPPER 7. In the vear 1936, the begi f t ( 
ctors ransferred to Reserve Jo STL UL cat 799, the beg ung Ol a return to prosperity in cone 
> Directors have transf 1 to Reserve | a mining became apparent, and the early part of this vear saw an acceler ated imp ce * \ 
eects soerenicas vs j ‘ which has been maintained, with the result that the companies in which we are in hence, ; 
rec a ivide red 3s. es are now making tantial profits lhe position is promising, and although w hs yp 
o Bessel ae 000 0 O widespread industry controlled by diverse interests it cannot be hoped pepe h | 
ssa Int absorbed being 4 ‘sence chee complete control, nevertheles pr xlucers have learned lessons in hard schoo] of 
adversity. It is unlikely, therefore, that we shall again experience such a small dems: 1 
Leaving a bala to} vefad forwani $ ania and su yw prices as prevailed in the recent depression, and there is strong ground ] 
eaving a balance to be carmed forwara an iting to £168,753 5 8 viewing the future with confidence Ss me oO 
ne be: ; r 
RESERVE FUND.—3. With the addition of the amount of £350,000 transferred |, PLATINUM.—8. The platinum market has experienced some rather wide fluctuations r 
from Profit and Loss Account the Reserve Fund now stands at 2,950,004 ane OF CaS —— eee ee stantial improvement. Consumption is higher and tends 
; ae ; ; iprove, t gh a steady price would help ¢ imers and be much more satisfac tory 1. 
VALUE OF SHAREHOLDINGS, ETC,.—4. The Comy to produ . : 
market quotations are available are included in the Balar i rhe new and enlar; nt at the Ruster , irg mine, which was mentioned in the last - 
no case above the market value at 30th June, 1937. The Dire nt Annual Repor installed and uld be completed before the end of the 









































to provide against contingencies by writing down certain shar st irrent vear. is not anticipated that th ere will be any diffic ulty in disposing of the 
and market value. Unquoted investments have been valued by th increased production, and the position looks brighter than it has done for some years, 
tive basis and in no case above cost. The Directors have of COAT 9, The st of equipping the new section of the Consolidated Colliers P 
the Company and made provisior mntingencies whe 1 Limited, has been met by a loan fromn this Company and by the appropriation of the 
weregate the market value of the shareholdings shows irplus over the book profit of the Colliery, and, in consequence, no dividend has been paid since O tober, 
value. The strong financial position of the Company has been maint 1936. The output of The Natal Cambrian Collieries, Limited, is increasing, and the new 
GOLD MINING INTERESTS.—5. During the r ended 3lst December, 1936, plant is working satisfactorily. A loan by ¢ Consolidated Investment 
the Gold Mi g Companies of the Group crushed son 100,000 tons of or produ u being steadily liquidate Colliery, Limited, } 
2,640,307 ounces of fine gold compared with 500,000 tons, and 2,621,691 ee oal in its area being ex! lent revenue to enable the 
ounces, respectively, for the ious year. ft production was ontinue to pay a mai dividend | 1 from the proceeds of t 
£18,563,145 compared with £18,672,460 r. There were employed sale ot water to certain mines. Phoenix Colli¢ ommenced producti 
some 7,200 Europeans and 67,500 natives AY and is now making satisfactory pr 
The table below summarises the details’ from the reports and accounts of the ESTATES ~10 Chere was a steady sale of stands on the Company's estates. A new 
Companies for the vear ended 3lst December last, and it also gives the figures of the township was laid out near Boksburg on the farm Leeuwpoort during the year under 
previous year for comparison. review 
The relations of the European workmen with the Mining ( ies continued to be | SOUTH AFRICAN BREWERIES, LTD.—11. For the third year 
friendly. There is some indica one Baowre sion of the gold mining industry and the increased profits enabled South African Breweries, Limited, to make a larger ( 
1 of the Union generally to more prosperous times will 1 shortage of native to the ordinary shareholders Dividends amounti to 20 per t., ar { 
r for the mines. In order t mbat this the Union Government has passed a Bill 24 per cent., all free of tax, have been paid on the ordinary capital for the i 
allowing natives from north of latitude 22 S. to work on the Rand. It is hoped that $list March, 1937, as against dividends amounting to 20 per cent., free of tax, for the 





this will go far to relieve the threatened shortag« vear to 3lst March, 1936. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RESU L lS OF OPERATIONS, ETC., OF THE GOLD MINING COMPANIES OF THE GROUP 


red to in paragraph 5 of the Directors’ Report 

















' t | 
, nvelaagte | fandfontein 
v New State I _ es _ — ut | Van Ryn | Witwatersrand TOTALS AND | 
7 Areas, Ltd. GM. Ce “Ltd. Co. W Ltd. Deep, Ltd. | G.M.Co., Ltd. | AVERAGES 
Tons milled 1936 2,568,000 1,471,000 1,128,000 4,612,000 1,250,000 1,038,000 12,067,000 
ae 1935 ? 518,000 1,353 1,109,000 $327,000 1,126,000 1,003,000 11,436,000 
Yield per Ton (dwts ; -.-.1936 6-21 6-18 $025 3°48 3°83 3-12 4°38 
. . 1935 6-81 6°57 3-40) $+44 4-10 3-09 4°58 
Working costs p 1936 17s. 8d 18s. 5« 17s, 3d vd 17s. lid. 19s. 4d 17s. 6d. 
” ” 1935 17s. 10 18 ’ 17s. 10d 2d. 18s. 10d 19s, Od 17s. 11d. 
Working profit 1936 3,343,572 41,842,446 313,961 789,383 £561,303 £137,417 £7, 988,082 
« 1935 | 3,873,246 1,891,368 £353,953 498 £584,215 £150,681 48,434,961 
nd Go ent’s share of pr 1936 £1,931,811 41,328,038 £101,990 7,995 £211,217 £19,741 44,160,792 
a 1935 722035,858 (1,407,793 £107,137 434 £215,756 £75,814 £ 4,464,792 
1936 AM i 15 25 25 22} 
i? : : ea ‘ ..1935 12 25 20% 20) 30) 20 
: Six months to 30th June, 1937 45 15 74 11} 12} 123 
Ore reserves, 31st December, 1936 (Gold at £7 per fine oz. 11,024,00 $4,190,000 1,205,000 14,057,000 3,430,000 1,614,000 35,520,000 
Assay value (dwts.) ...... 6 7 3-4 3-9 3°8 3°2 
Stoping width (inches) 58 $8 42 $6 50 56 
Ore reserves, 31st December, 1935 (Gold at £7 per fine oz 11,457,000 4,114,000 1,230,000 14,895,000 3,443,000 1,471,000 36,610,000 
Assay value (dwts.) me ' 6-8 6-8 3°65 i-2 4-0) | 3°3 
Stoping width (inches) ..... ‘ | 37 18 ‘4 47 | $9 8 












OTHER GOLD MINING INTERESTS.—The Company is interested i 1 extensi\ ' SOUTH AFRICAN CARBIDE AND BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, LIMITED.- 









































rea of ground on the Witwatersrand to the f R OI latt i2. I ind for ca le Was I i 1, and i ised liv 1 paid on the 
time six boreholes are being drilled on this The s will be dee I i ind preference shares of South African Carbide and By-Products Company, 
nticipated that the Main Reef Series will be in the first at t Limite 
rea is looked upon as possessing great p: oa , a ee MISCELLANEOUS INTERESTS.--13. The interests of the Company in Carltor 
he modernisation and enlargem« nt of the unp d’Or Gold lining Hotels (S.A.), Limited, and Delagoa Bay Lands Syndicate, Limited, were disposed of 
Company, Limited, is nearing completi approx tely, 25,000 ing the year : 
ns per month. Development results t i eis 
The output of Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Limited, DIRECTORS.—14. The Directors record with great regret that Sir Willem van Hulst 
has steadily increased since the — noement of li An issu has found it necessar wing to health reasons to retire from the Board, after f 
of Debentures was made in December, 1936, to e 1 pay certain irs of valuable service to the Compan. 
loans and to provide capital to faces ise the output to 100,000 tons per month. It is In tert f the Company's Articles of Association the following four Director 
teworthy that the Company paid its first dividend in January, 1937, only 3} years rotati ind, being eligible, offer themselves for re-electi viz., Mr Walt 
after incorporation. Dr J. G. Lawn, C.B.E., Mr G. J. Joel, M.C., and Sir Robert N. Kotzé, M.P 
Consolidated Murchison (Transvaal) Goldfields and Development Company, Limited ELECTION OF AUDITORS.—15. Me S. Thom 1 F. Dix, the Auditors of t 
mamenced milling operations in January, 1937. 1 mine is in a somewhat remote Gains tn Kobanneiaded anh Slee Yan a atin Cilia Gamal & 4 the 
irea, and the ore is refra ; thus the starting up of the plant was not a simple matter siti in ae saline tian eile eal oleae 4 or b 
The difficulties are being steadily overcome, however, and a satisfactory extracti ae ro eo ae ne en me oes x0" : 
vradually be attained By Order of the Board 
Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining Areas ‘ enced pr tion in November A. W. CHRISTIE, Secretars 
1936. The usual initial difficulty wa providing the necessary tonnage from 10 & 11 Austin Friars, I lon, E.C.2 
prepared stopes, but this has now been | yvercome. 16th September, 1937. 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th ‘JUNE, “1937 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES | ASSETS 
/ s ] / | / s a 
Capital | Stocks and Sha 6,204,108 12 7 
Authorised 1,345,000 0 0 } Minar iding Advances to Mining Compani 572,081 011 
R dings ; 112,045 7 10 
Issued ; Oot 7.056 11 45 
Reserve Fund 2 600.000 O 0 | and Real Esta cae 102/339 16 9 
Transfer from Profit and Loss Account . 350,000 0 80 Loans at llon Market and other Securities “A 798,294 7 © 
2,950,000 | Sur ' id Advances including Dividends Accrued ‘ 556,320 14 11 
Sundry Credito ir ig Reserv and Contingencies... 1,094,706 13 ; ¢ at Bar i Hand 601,213 611 
Dividend ( No. 3s. and Bonus « are, subject to United 
Kingdom cae Tax, declared 7tt , 1937... . 790,000 0 





Profit and Loss Account 
I i ies ‘ 168,753 5 8 | 
Contingent Liat vilitic s 
Uncalled Capital on 


} 
stments, et £301,567 6 0 | 





£8,953,459 19 1 | £8,953,459 19 1 


—————— 


— es 


J. B. JOEL, Chairman, \ p; ec : 
J. FRIEDLANDER, \ Directors. A. W. CHRISTIE, Secretary. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS below last week's level. Vegetable oils were a dull market. 


Cotton quotations continued their downward drift, and wool 
fur firmer tendency of prices for primary products noticeable prices were sharply lower at the auctions in London. Jute 
a week ago Was not maintained. In general, markets remained prices again gave way. 
dull and unexciting. Pessimistic views concerning the future 
of business activity in the United States—the principal 
consuming country of many raw materials —pgave rise to the 
view that there is no need to lay in heavy stocks in anticipation 
of an advance in prices. With a few exceptions, prices of the 


Wheat prices maintained last week’s recovery, partly 
because of the reduction in the American Government's crop 
estimate. The market in tea remained firm, and provisions 
generally steady. 


principal materials drifted downwards. In general, primary commodity markets in the United 

With the exception of tin, where the attempt to expand States held last week’s improvements. Moody's index 
production has not yet been strikingly successful, the leading of staple commodity prices (December 31, 1931 = 100) rose 
non-ferrous metals all fell in price during the week. The further from 194-9 to 195-1 during the week ended last 
market in rubber enjoyed a brisk turnover towards the end of Wednesday, compared with 204-8 a month ago and 185-5 on 


last week, but has since fallen back into lethargy with prices the corresponding day last year. 





SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Net Profit! Appropriation Corresponding 








a After Amount | aeelaciens = —rle Period Last 
aes oe A Payment | Available || Dividend Carried tol Year 
Company Ending Last ol for fais wey ; Ordir a 7 ‘Reserve, Balance || YY 
Account Deben- Distri- | Prefce. | ene | Deprecia- | Forward Net Divi- 
ture | bution Sere ee a a tion, etc Profit dend 
Interest | \mount| Amount | Kate | P Pt 
Financial, Land, etc. j { f j | 07 { j f oO; 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) | June 30 40,446 88,252 128,698) 30,000 25,000 5 39,447 34,251 73,649 5 
Rio Negro (Argentina) Land June 30 11,489 17,748 29 237 eid 12,000 4 5,000 12,237 12,982 3 
Gas 
Alliance and Dublin Gas ... | June 30* 50,291 72,236 122.527 wily 70,698 8 sie 51,829 72,139 8 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Hilton Main and Holly Bank 
MOIEOR cic cvincectencsecca a June 30 12,897 36,352 49,249 eg 25,467 134 10,000 13.782 42 172 15(¢) 
Ransomes & Marles Bearing June 30 | 35,860 166,35 202,211 ies 75,469 20 80,000 46,742) 116,809 15 
Sheffield Forge and Rolling 
ID icc singeareseusiusicees eee June 30 3,508 25,017 28,525 ae 12 263 20 11,500 4,762 12,200; 10 
Stothert and Pitt ..... 4 June 30 1,178 65,218 66,396 3,017 23,438 23 28,200 11,741 41,226 74 
Vulcan Foundry ............ June 30 25,724 55,050 80,774 5,000 21,127 2h 45,391 9,256, 24,475, 2$t 
Rubber 
Beaufort Borneo ....... oman Apr. 30 3,315 9,877 13,192 aa 9,000 5 es $,192 3,841 2 
Seaport (Selangor) .......... June 30 19,199 13,635 32,834 ees 8,438 6 8,985 15,411 6,506 4 
Shops and Stores 
Maynards, Ltd. ..... ; ; June 30 28,470 43,448 71,918 3,390 31,168 8 8.000 29 360 39,489 8 
Selfridge Provincial Stores Aug. 31 10,595 79,181 89,776 ea 56,250 24 25,000 8,526 76,800 23 
Trusts 
Capital and National Trust July 31 24,307 17,945 42,252 11,438 3,025 2 95.000 2,789 16,150 1 
Tor Investment ............. s July 31 ea 16,766 16,766 6,907 4,115 5} 5,744 a 14,111 5 
Other Companies 
Anglo-Siam Corporation .. Mar. 31 44,295 35,900 80,195 4.550 20,000 10 10,500 45,145 22,528 74 
ArGath TODACCO 1.66 ccccessasee June 30 265 896 448 937 714,833.) 84,000 360,000 12t 25,000 245,833), 460,475 12+ 
Bursledon Brick ............ June 30 5,457 10,119 15,576 950 7,750 15 1.600 5,276 7,155) 15 
International Diatomite ... June 30 oh t 9 651 9.651 Si 9 037 8 eis 614 (a) (a) 
Kinemas, td eas June 30 a 49 323 49 323 oa 46,000 114 eos 3,923 a (a) 
Leyland and Birmingham 
ree vee June 30 29 290) 119,775 149,065 6,000 75,000 12} 37,450 30,615 70,694 74 
Lines Brothers ...... a June 30 17,823 74,733 92,556 26,800 37,500 30 8,287 19,969 64,016 1200(v) 
Yorkshire Dyeing and Proof 
eee eran ren June 30 1,02) 19,188 26,709 a 15,200 8 5.000 6,509 24.857 8 
For half-year. + Free of income tax. (a) No comparabie figure. (p) Ten months. (¢) Absorbed £24,023. (v) Absorbed £30,000. 





JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Continued from previous page) 


We report to the Shareholders that we have audited the accounts of the Johannesburg | We report to the Shareholders that we have audited the Accounts of the London Ottice 
Office of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, dated 30th June, of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, dated 30th June, 1937, 
1937, and have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. The and have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. The Audited 
Balance Sheet of the Johannesburg Office of the Company is, in our opinion, properly | Accounts of the Johannesburg Office have been properly incorporated in the above 
drawn so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs in Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, and, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is 
Johannesburg according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s 
and as shown by the books of the Company in Johannesburg. We have also verified the affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as 
securities in South Africa. The Company has kept proper books and records. | shown by the books of the Company. We have also verified the securities in London. 


} 


The Company has kept proper books and records. : : 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & ae Auditors 


SAML. THOMSON, Chartered SS Ssdiios dA tant 
At ors. Chartered Accountants 


FRANCIS DIX, Incorporated Accountant. 





Johant urg, 6tl ily, 1937 London, 5th August, 1937. 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 30th June, 1937 Cr. 
a <& ; 
lo Directors’ Fees, Selaries and other Expenses, less Amounts received By Profits realised on Stocks and Shares, Dividends and Sundr\ 
0 r Cor wil 1 ding Transter Fee : i 42.111 13 7 Revenue, less provisions for taxation ind contingencies, and amounts 
Balance carried dow 1,141,878 7 2 written off 1,172,999 0 9 
11,172,990 0 9 1,172,990 0 9 
/ . @ £ S. d. 
lo Re Fund “ : 350,000 0 OU | Bv Balance brought down 1,141,878 7 : 
lo Di nd No, 45 of 3s. and Bonus of Is. per share, subject to United | By Balance of Profit and Loss Account at 30th June, 1936 .. 166,874 6 
Kingdom Income Tax, declared 7th July, 1937 sednensueseedens ores 790,000 0 0 
lo Balance per Balance Sheet a eS 168,753 5 8 
£1,308,753 5 8 £1,308,753 5 8 
| a neameamiadtl 
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COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—tThere is a strong demand for all grades of coal, and the 
fulfilment of contracts leaves little on-offer. Demand for soft coal shows a 
steady improvement owing to the cooler weather. There is a bigger call for 
gas coal and household fuel is moving fairly freely. Prices for foundry and 
furnace coke tend to stiffen, while gas coke remains unchanged. 

Business on the export n ncreasing, some good contracts having 
been arranged for shipment from Humber ports. Competition from Polish 
coal is being felt in Baltic directions. Large orders have been placed for 
Yorkshire coal for Aarhuus 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Whilst foreign inquiry is limited owing to 
the heavy contracts already made, the coal markets of the North East 
remain very steady. Apart from odd cargoes of Northumberland screened 
steam coal offered for prompt delivery, there is little fuel available. Prices 
for steam coal show slight variations. Prime Blyth qualities are 23s. pe 
ton, with singles and doubles sparingly offered at 24s. per ton f.o.b., and 
good quality smalls at 18s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Durham manufacturing coal 
is as firm as ever, the prime brands of coking coal being nominally 24s. per 
ton f.o.b. 


GLASGOW.—Full-time working remains the rule in most sections of the 
Scottish industry. Industrial demand remains strong and with the house- 
hold trade now broadening, most of the collieries are well contracted for a 
good many weeks ahead. Export trade also remains satisfactory, and prices 
in this section of the market are again showing a marked upward trend in 
the case of both large coal and nuts. Little coal is obtainable for prompt 
delivery in the Lanarkshire and Ayrshire districts, but on the East Coast 
Fife thirds, Lothians steams and trebles in both Fife and the Lothians are 
still obtainable. 





CARDIFF.—Shipments continue active at the South Wales ports. 
Last week’s shipments in the foreign and coastwise trades totalled 450,600 
tons, compared with 458,800 tons in the previous week, and 352,256 tons 
in the corresponding week last year, thus bringing total shipments for the 
current year to September 12th to 14,675,592 tons, against 11,805,679 
tons in the same period in 1936. There has been very little expansion in the 
volume of new business, but the collieries are well employed under their 
contracts and last week the Central Council granted the application of the 
Executive Board under the Mines Control Scheme for an additional output 
quota of 750,000 tons for the September quarter. Supplies of large steam 
and bituminous sized coals available, but for practically all other classes 
there is a scarcity for prompt shipment. Patent fuel and pitwood are steady 
markets and coke continues very firm. There have been no changes in 
prices. A strike at the Ocean Collieries over the non-unionist question has 
been averted by the submission of th: ilcitrants, and it is hoped that the 
efforts to secure a hundred per cent. Federation membership at the Powell 
Duffryn pits wi prevent a stoppage a week hence at these collieries. 








IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates active conditions in the iron and steel markets. Demand is only 
held in check by the difficulty of finding suppliers able to accept ord 
the required delivery This situation iS 





t 






i prevailed for some time, and 
ilthough in one or two departments it is reported that the position is 


becoming slightly easier, the market is still governed by a severe 


stringency of supplies 


In the pig-iron market the outlook has improved, and enough i 








ron is 

aching consumers to enable them to maintain operations, although 
neither producers nor consumers have had any opportunity of accumulating 
stocks. For the the quantities of steelmaking iron available 
for the industry “nt to meet current requirements, but some 


} 


nervousness is s h may rule later in the 





ling the situation whi 
ar. 
rhe position in the semi-f 
some time, although operations at some of 
iffected by the shortage of material 
steel, however, are now being received 


ished steel market is rather easier than 
the consuming works are still 
Increased quantities of Continental 


itl l 


The production of finished steel continues on a heavy scale, but it is 
insufficient to meet consumers’ requirements. Many of the steelworks 
have practically sold their output until the end of the first quarter of next 
year; and others will enter 1938 with a heavy tonnage of orders on thei 


books. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.— Producers of all materials are doing their utn 


lost 
to meet the heavy demands of home consumers. Deliveries against old 
sales are slightly better and shipments of pig iron are improving, the total 
quantity shipped from the Tees to September 14th being 8,879 tons, against 
3,936 tons during the first fortnight of August. Slightly better deliveries 
of semi-manufactured steel are being made Prices are all unaltered. 
Blast furnace coke is in good demand and heavy steel scrap can easily be 
sold at the controlled prices. The Iron and Steel Institute are holding their 


itv 


autumn meeting in Middlesbrough this week and this is well attended. 


SHEFFIELD.—Pressure of business in the iron and steel market shows 
acceleration with the close of the holiday season, but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing supplies is causing users a good deal of anxiety. Output in most direc- 
tions is at present capacity, and although expansion is in hand, require- 
ments constantly increase. Consumers are unable to build up even meagre 
stocks and have perforce to carry on from hand to mouth. Makers of forge 
and foundry pig are contracted to the hilt and very few odd lots are 
on offer Production costs are continually rising, and although selling 
prices of pig iron are stabilised to the end of the year, there seems every 
likelihood of a revision thereafter. Very few producers are accepting 1938 
business except on the basis of prices which may then be ruling. East 
Coast hematite business is rather less difficult to transact, but producers 
of West Coast hematite are not anxious at present to add to their commit- 
ments. Bar iron makers’ operations are hampered by short supplies of 
forge iron. The pressure for common and marked bars ts fully maintained 
Imported bars are at a price which does not attract buyers 

Output of basic and acid steel billets is at a record, vet falls short of 
requirements, and rt 








e-rollers are complaining of delay in delivery. Supplies 
of Continental billets are available and are helping to ease the position to 
some extent. Demand for rods, strip and structural steel is unabated 
There are no official changes in prices 


GLASGOW.—In the West of Scotland there is no material change 
Orders on hand are sufficient to ensure working to capacity at the steel 
plants for many months, and the output is being so rapidly absorbed that 
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there is no possibility of stocks accumulating. While the sl 
ment in deliveries of semis recently observed is maintained 

receiving supplies far below their present needs and it 

hand to mouth lube makers, sheet makers, bar re-roll 
well filled order book and could ri idily dispose of 1 


ight improve- 
Users are stil] 
Lue to work from 
rs, etc., have all 


mor 
i mo 


re materi: 
than they are producing, but supplies of tube strip, sheet bars, slabs = 
billets » not or scale to nit of all the plant in the dist; a 
billets are not on a ule to permit of al le plant in the d ict being put 


into 


ll 


operation. Demand for all classes of finished material is very heavy 
and buyers are willing to negotiate further contracts without guaranteed 
delivery dates 


CARDIFF.—Trade in the various sections of the Sout! 


h Wales iron and 





teel industry continues good The blast furnace ud steelworks hav 
been well employed, and the sheet and tinplate branches are as ae 
ihe latest « utput returns of the tinpl t f t ies Shows a production of 
76-39 per cent. of allocated capacit' Py s are unaltered. At Swansea 
last week, shipments of tinplates to foreign destinations totalled 5,880 
tons, against 5,402 tons the previ week, and 1,769 t ns in the correspond- 


ing week last year, while stocks in 


i d to 10,935 ton a 
at the same date in 1936. 


;ainst 5,768 tons 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER. Che | ist w ek ha been 1 d ap} : Offerings 
were larger, while demand was somewhat thin. As a result the standard 
cash price eased to £54 Ils. 3d., a decline of exactly £2 on the week. 
Although consumers’ stocks are at a low ebb, both in this country and on 
the Continent, there is a growing disinterest in a restocking movement 
until both the economic and political outlook become clearer. On the 
other hand, production is rising steadily, although in one or other of the 
big extra-U.S.A. producing countri me form of voluntary restriction 
seems to be in operation again Nor are reports from the United States 
encouraging. Under these conditions the expected autumn revival may 
well be delayed. : 


Intimg one, 








Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,550 tons on Monday, 


I 1dé against 
$50 tons last week; 2,400 tons on Tuesday, against 1,550 t 


ns last week; 





1,350 tons on Wednesday, against 1,700 tons last week. Domestic spot 
was quoted at 13-424 cents per lb. in New York on Wednesday, against 
13-624 cent week ago and 13-924 nts a month ago. Wednesday’s 


official closing price for standard cash in London was 


4 
£54 12s. 6d. per ton, compared with £56 Ils. 3d. to £56 1 


ago. 


4 Ils. 3d. to 
s. 6d. a week 


5 
> 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—TtTh pot quotation for lead dropped by 
{1 3s. 9d. to £21 2s. 6d., while pelte: declined by fl 6s. 3d. to 
21 17s. 6d. The decline in lead is largely due to th isonal 
down in building and a more satisfactory progress in production. Spelter 
suffered particularly from the growing lack of speculative interest and a 
certain reserve in buying by galvanisers, who are still suffering from the 
scarcity of regular steel supplies and thus show great re in replenishing 


ir stocks. In the United States the position of both lead and spelter 


lowing 

















supplies seems to be improving. It is true that United States stocks of 
pelter declined last month by another 2,334 short tons to 11,227 short 
tons, a quantity which cover irrent consumption for only about five 
days. Reports from the chief lead-zinc mining districts of the United 
States, however, speak of rising ore suppl and the refining capacity in 
operation is also being rapidly extended. Thus, according to the American 
Zinc Institute, the number of retorts in operation in United States zinc 
refining plants amounted to 50,163 at the end of August, against 46,199 
one month before and only 40,285 at the end of January last. These figures 

m to indicate that United Stat pelter supplies will expand stan- 

lly in the not too distant future—a fact which will naturally discourage 
United States consumers from purchasing f pple 


Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 750 tons on Monday, 
wainst 1,350 tons last week; 1,300 tons on Tuesday, against 1,250 tons last 
eek; 1,500 tons on Wednesday, against 1,150 tons last week. The New 
York quotatior 
1 week ago and 6-50 cents a month a 


; on Wednesday was 6°50 cents per lt 2 


I . Wednesday’s 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the 
was {21 2s. 6d. to £21 3s. 9d. per ton, compared with 
£22 8s. 9d. last week. 


Sales of spelter on the London 


6-50 cents 
cial closing 
ent month 
3d. to 








Metal Exchange : 1,175 tons on Monday, 





wainst 550 tons last week; 1,850 tons on Tuesday, against 750 tons last 
week ; 1,500 tons on Wednesday, against 1,250 tons last week. Wednesday’s 
quotation in East St. Louis was 7-25 cents per lb., against 7-25 cents the 
week before and 7-25 cents a month earlier Wednesday’s ial closing 
quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands ”’ for shipment during 


the current month was /21 17 6d. to £21 18s. 9d. per ton, against 
£23 3s. 9d. to £23 5s. last weel 


TIN.—Tin was the only metal which was firmer this week. The standard 
cash price closed at £264 7s. 6d., a gain of £3 7s. 6d. on the week. There 
was some buying on United States account, which led to a more cheerful 
tendency. In addition the Bolivian shipment figure for August, at 1,773 
tons, against 2,707 tons in July and the monthly quota of 4,195 tons, again 
demonstrated that little progress, if any, has been made in Bolivia since 
the conclusion of the currency agreement between the Bolivian tin pro- 
ducers and the Government—which was designed to increase Bolivia's 
output. As Bolivian ore provides the chief basis of the Liverpool tin 
smelting industry, the London market is particularly impressed by the 














Bolivian inability to raise exports. In spite of the lower Bolivian supply, 
however, the recent gains in tin prices can only be maintained if consumers 
demand continues on a fairly high level. In this respect the outlook 1s 
uncertain, although buying requirements of consumers are certainly fairly 


roe 


Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchang 400 tons on Monday, 


against 175 tons last week; 200 tons on Tuesday, against 150 tons last 
week ; 355 tons on Wednesday, against 205 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 59-874 cents per lb., against 58-75 cents 


a week ago and 59-50 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash w £264 7s. 6d. to £264 12s. 6d. 
per ton, compared with £260 10s, to £261 a week ago. 





OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was st ady at £13 12s. to £13 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., 
the same as last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at £80 to £82 per 
ton, ex warehouse, the same as last week. Chinese wolfram for 
‘“* September-October ” shipment was quoted at 122s. 6d. to 127s. 6d. 
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er unit, c.i.f., compared with 120s. to 130s, last week. Refined platinum 
cond quoted on Wednesday at £10 5s. per ounce, compared with {10 5s. 
a week earlier. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—Market conditions have not been favour- 
able for any real expansion in business. The further downward movement 
in raw material rates and the foreign political news have resulted in buyers 
being cautious in giving out orders. With regard to the raw cotton situa- 
tion, the bearish statistics published by the United States Government 
have brought out more hedge selling and nothing has happened to stimulate 
freer buying. The weather in the American belt since the beginning of 
September has not been very | ivourable, and it remains to be seen whether 
the latest forecast of production, at 16,098,000 bales, will be realised. 

i 


l 


yplies of raw cotton during the next twelve months 


In any case plentiful su 
are assured. 

Spinners of American yarns have held very firmly to quotations. A useful 
business has been done in coarse twists and medium wefts, and the pressure 
for deliveries is still pronounced. Buying in Egyptian yarns has been patchy. 

3uyers of piece-goods have continued to display more interest in prices. 
An improvement has shown itself in inquiry for India, and a few more 
sales have been put through in light bleaching descriptions for Calcutta 
and fancies for Bombay and up-country. Far Eastern trade remains very 
unsettled, but dyed cloths have moved off fairly well for the Straits Settle- 
ments. Makers who cater for the Dominions and the home trade have 
experienced rather freer buying. Cases have been reported, however, of 
some manufacturers being in need of fresh contracts. 


COTTON SPINDLES REDUNDANCY SCHEME.—The Cotton 
Spindles Board, under the Cotton Spinning Industry Act, has now com- 
pleted twelve months’ work, and it is understood that within the next 
few weeks the Board will present a report to Parliament, the officials 
having no power to issue any statement other than this report. It is 
anticipated that in due course particulars will be made known of the 
number of spindles purchased and of the financial position of the scheme. 
From time to time it has been known that certain mills have been purchased, 
and it is believed that about 2,500,000 spindles have been scrapped during 
the twelve months, or arrangements are being made for the elimination of 
this amount of plant. 

It is significant that immediately after the Spindles Board was appointed 
last September a trade revival was experienced and spinners have sold 
more yarn since that time than in any similar period for many years 
back. Most of the spindles obtained by the Board have been idle for some 
years, and only a few running mills have been bought for scrapping. 
Production of yarn, therefore, has not been very much affected, but to 
the extent indicated spinning employers have been relieved from the 
possibility of standing mills being rest irted owing to the more profitable 
state of trade. There have been rumours that the work of the Board mav 
come to a standstill owing to the higher prices which have now to be paid 
for spindles, but it is not likely that this work of dealing with redundant 
plant will be stopped by any means. At the outset of the scheme, the idea 
was to eliminate 10,000,000 spindles, as it was the opinion of the leaders 
of the industry that Lancashire trade had been lost, and could not be 
regained, equal to the output of this machinery. It is understood that the 
Government is keenly interested in this method of dealing with redundant 
plant and if the experiment is successful the same principle may be adopted 
by other industries. 


COTTON PRICES 











1937 puanposmng 
Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. . 
25 1 8 15 1935 | 1936 
d. d. d. d. d, d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid,American .... perlb.| 5°68 | 5-44 | 5-58 | 5-34 | 6-39 | 6-96 
» Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
BSVDUAR ....ccccses wee perlb. | 9-00 | 8-90 | 9-05 | 8-69 | 8-29 |10 2% 
Varne—32’s twist .......ccescscsceses perlb, | 12g | 128 124 12 10 11 
a MI. . cccncevcencacs per Ib Wh] tle] Ute] aya | 10a] 1 
» 60's twist (Egyptian) ..... per Ib, 18 18 18 17} 15} 16} 





$2-in. Printers, 116 yds, 16 by 16, 32’s and | s. d |s s dis &iea dis & 
4 ‘ 


s. d 
19 5 j19 4 }19 








50's ; 19 3|17 118 14 
$6-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32’s and 

40's , lenhibasts soseseee [26 1 126 0 (26 2 126 O [24 18/25 43 
88-in, ditto, 38 yds,, 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 11) 1 {11 O11 1 ]1t 0 110 23:10 8 
89-in, ditto. 37} yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib....... 10 1 \10 04/0 1/10 0/9 14/9 2 


WOOL.—Bradford : The fifth series of colonial sales opened in London 
on Tuesday, there being the usual large contingent of home and Continental 
buyers in Coleman Street, when a miscellaneous catalogue was put before 
the trade. The selection of merinos was not too good, particularly in 
greasy combing wools. Scoureds were fairly well represented, meeting 
good general competition. Compared with the close of the July series, 
prices for warp combing wools showed a decline of about 5 per cent., and 
medium and faulty descriptions about 10 per cent. Even these prices are 
well in front of the basis of values ruling overseas, but no doubt spot demand 
and the wools being available for immediate use account for the better 
market in London. Various estimates are made as to what 64’s tops are 
going to cost. Some estimates average 64’s costing 36d. and warp 64’s 
37-374d.—prices which were definitely above Bradford parities last 
Monday. 

Crossbreds are going to bulk largest in the catalogues this series, slipes 
dominating. The few greasy combing crossbreds catalogued found a ready 
sale, although the bulk of the wools were one to two years old. These 
showed an all round decline of 5 to 74 per cent., according to quality, 
though the very wasty parcels commanded bids often 10 per cent. below 
July rates. There were large offerings of slipes, and the decline here was 
considerable. Good halfbred lambs showed a general decline of 2d. to 
24d., fine crossbreds 14$d., and coarse wools, including short blanket slipes, 
about Id. per lb. It will be a mistake on the part of owners if they do not 
meet the market and let the wools go into users’ hands, and so prepare 
the trade for the marketing of a new clip at the end of November. Stocks 


are not heavy, particularly combing classes, but nothing will create con- 


fidence among users more than a free disposal of supplies. 

_ There is very little business in consuming centres, everybody waiting 
for an established basis of values, which alone will bring confidence and 
lead to the placing of new orders. Botany noils have dropped in sympathy 
with wool and tops. The decline is rather unwelcome in many quarters 
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because consumption is well maintained, but no doubt the political crises, 
together with the serious fall in stocks and shares, have had an adverse 
effect. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—Although American grain markets have shared the nervous- 
ness of the stock markets, wheat prices have again been firm in London. 
Che firmness of freight rates and the shortage of shipping tonnage have 
tended to support the wheat markets. Meanwhile, the Canadian crop has 
been officially estimated at 188 million bushels, while the total United States 
crop is put by Broomhall at 868 millions. The outlook for wheat is dis- 
cussed in a leading article. 

On Wednesday last, “‘ September ” futures were quoted in Chicago at 
102 cents per bushel, against 108} cents the week before and 110% cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Mani- 
toba (Atlantic), ex ship, 52s. 6d. to 54s. 3d. per 496 Ibs., against 52s. 6d. 
to 53s. 6d. last week; No. 2 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 51s. 
to 52s. 6d., against 51s. to 51s. 6d. last week. According to the Corn Trade 
News, total shipments of wheat and flour last week amounted to 934,000 
quarters, against 838,000 quarters in the previous week and 1,504,000 
quarters in the corresponding week a year ago. 


FLOUR.—Prices are unchanged. Wednesday’s London quotations 
(excluding quota payments) were : Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 
40s. per 280 lbs., as against 40s. a week ago; delivered inner London, 
39s. 6d., as against 39s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 
38s. to 39s. 6d., as against 38s. 9d. to 40s. 3d. a week ago. Australian, 
ex store, 32s. to 32s. 6d., as against 32s. to 32s. 6d. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—A steady demand for imported feeding barley has been 
experienced during the past week. ‘‘ October ”’ futures were quoted at 594 
cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, as against 57} cents last week. 
Quotations per 448 Ibs. in London on Wednesday were: ‘‘ English feed,” 
at farm, not quoted; ‘“‘ English malting ’’ (mew), at farm, 45s. to 65s., as 
against 45s. to 65s. a week ago; Californian, ex ship, 45s. to 58s., as against 
50s. to 52s. a week ago. Chilean, brewing, ex ship, 44s. to 48s., as against 
44s, to 48s. a week ago. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘“‘ September ”’ futures were quoted at 31 cents 
a bushel in Chicago, against 314 cents a week ago and 29} cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday: ‘ English Black” (new), at farm, 
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Tonnage Miiled, 1,916,500. 


Per ton milled. 














Total Working Revenue _............ £2,551,367 0 6 £1 6 7 
Total Working Expenditure ......... 1,934,581 211 . =o 

} Working Profit .................. £616,785 17 7 £0 6 5 
TE et SN NOI «ns sn snscasacdckaovececnvaverscess £623,087 14 7 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1936 215,883 4 6 
Forfeited Dividends Account ..........................000e 136 0 4 
£839,106 19 5 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Net Expenditure on Capital Ac- 
count for the Year .................. £66,018 6 5 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on ac- 
count of Outstanding Liability as 
BE DIGS DEG, TODS cccceccccccceccess 9,251 0 0 
Provision for Taxation ............... 206,355 5 6 
———_—_—_———— 281,624 11 11 
| £557,482 7 6 
Dividends declared during the year :— 
No. 54 of 13} per cent., and No. 55 of 13} per cent.... 343,090 11 0 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of ..................ceeeee £214,391 16 6 








Ore Reserve.—The available ore reserve has been re-estimated, and is 
as follows :— : ; ; 
Value, Stoping width, 








Tons. Dwt. Inches. 

iia adaasins 606,400 4.14 58.7 

| Main Reef Leader ; 3,879,800 4.81 50.7 
South Reef .......... .. 3,332,200 4.39 48.5 
SEE Cikcnceeccacdscecns 3,335,900 3.41 76.8 

SI ei cckaancans 11,154,300 4.23 56.1 


In addition, there are 749,000 tons of payable ore, of a value of 5.17 
dwt. standing in shaft and safety pillars, which are not at present 
available for stoping. 


Compared with the previous year, the available reserve shows an 
increase of 1,465,600 tons the value and stoping width being lower by 
0.16 dwt. and 0.4 inch respectively. 


The Full Report and Accounts (with Plans of Workings) may be obtaine 
from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & Co., No. 4 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C.2. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


Imports (Value C.LF.) 





Month ended Eight Months ended 
































| August 31 | August 31 
| | | 
1936 1937 1936 | 1937 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— i £ | f f 
RD TIE BEDE wncsecessccsessese | 5,261,566 7,764,373 | 40,678,873 | 58,349,066 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals ..... | 690,375 | 867,915 5,079,711 7,157,896 
C. Animals, Living, for Food . sae | 615,524 511,752 4,288,602 4,349,217 
D. Meat ..........+0. 6,611,313 | 7,818,614 | 52,521,119 | 56,964,141 
E. Dairy Produce | 5,375,540 6,556,406 | 43,177,646 | 46,035,859 
F, Fresh Fruit and Vegetables ... | 2,160,720 | 2,457,941 26,541,679 | 26,027,640 
G. Beverages and Cocoa ence 
eae 3,748,894 | 4,095,102 | 27,624,633 | 28,650,007 
H, Other Food sei ona . | 3,509,843 3,857,680 | 29,623,649 | 33,430,350 
Be BURIND cecoscccscsccssocconcconcsces 1,064,604 831,100 | 8,088,789 | 6,078,589 
Total, Class I ..........:00000 | 29,038,379 | 34,760,883 |237,624,701 |267,042,765 
IIl.—Raw Materials and Articles | 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
eonpoeeponseseeneneepaccoccscososs 2,078 | 953 20,658 17,970 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous Min- | | 
ing and Quarry Products | 
OS ee 348,182 554,599 2,762,392 3,422,609 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap | 718,001 | 1,223,036 | 5,955,052 | 7,475,571 
D. —_ Ferrous Metalliferous Ores | 
ED iiak sch babbnibeiiveneny | 884,601 1,933,043 | 7,900,069 | 12,113,161 
E. Wood SS Se | 4,784,264 | 7339, 198 | 24,683,649 | 35,336,856 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste | 3,507,930 | 2,138,263 | 28,534,798 | 31,173,006 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and | 
ee | 1,800,308 2,738,828 | 31,933,319 | 39,809,484 
H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils... | 88,404 | 181,382 | 1,225,886 | 1,306,044 
I. Other Textile Materials.......... | 777,387 717,517 7,100,444 | 9,129,337 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, Oils, | | 
Fats, Resins and Gums ...... | 2,094,695 2,529,760 | 19,518,968 | 24,295,177 
K. Hides and Skins, Undressed ... | 1,339,351 | 2,659,280 | 12,271,999 | 17,273,360 
L. Paper-making Materials ........ | 1,009,186 | 1,467,323 7,572,185 | 9,426,321 
INT iis cak nauk niinbensbdnaneneene 295,529 1,624,332 3,201,755 7,558,030 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Materials | 
and Articles mainly Un- | | 
manufactured ..........s00s000 } 1,125,671 | 1,370,072 | 6,018,909 | 7,229,003 
EE MIND EE dscpicsscicness 18,775,587 | 26,697,586 |158,700,083 |205,565,929 
III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— | | | 
A. Coke and Manufactured Fuel | 4,791 | 1,949 56,219 87,287 
B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. 600,049 649,462 | 4,648,400 5,299, 828 
C. Iron and Steel and Manufac- | | 
De MINIT ccccpedesoninenoien 1,032,903 | 1,981,016 7,972,087 9,725,467 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and Manu- | 
factures thereof .............+. | 2,874,938 | 5,433,224 | 20,735,164 | 37,149,622 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- | | | 
ments and [nstruments....... | 570,520 568,923 | 4,397,789 | 5,063,871 
F. Electrical Goods and Apparatus| 310,435 | 365,884 | 2,250,922 | 2,683,472 
ON en 1,342,163 2,047,245 | 11,706,311 16,255,135 
H. Manufactures of Wood and | | 
Timber ....00..-cccccscceceecseee 585,503 | 756,707 | 4,982,476 | 5,430,444 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manufactures | 234,443 | 282,163 | 1,756,130 | 2,176,200 
J. Woollen and Worsted Yarns | | | | 
and Manufactures .............. 266,439 | 340,221 1,907,294 | 2,852,366 
K. Silkk Yarns and Manufactures 207,525 | 208,462 1,671,475 | 1,714,814 
L. Manufactures of other Textile | 
Materials ........c.cecesessseeees 596,854 | 730,684 | 4,701,521 5,352,077 
Te | 841,346 | 958,330 | 6,344,566 7,281,652 
N. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and | 
I in seaeacinntdeminneennes 1,006,078 1,123,554 | 7,974,913 8,765,331 
O. Oils, Fats and Resins, Manu- | 
PEED sicabanccntnscccnsecsonnce 3,292,273 | 4,601,407 | 24,216,562 | 31,492,398 
P. Leather and Manufactures 
SIET “ced ninisipbabeaibbaamnnes | 795,145 865,037 | 6,256,499 | 6,795,350 
Q: Paper, Cardboard, etc. .......... 1,217,652 | 1,468,151 | 9,526,711 | 10,386,144 
Vehicles (including Locomo- 
tives, Ships and Aircraft) ... | 239,197 384,018 3,352,945 4,393,991 
$. Rubber Manufactures............ | 46,380 56,593 392,656 | 499,545 
T. Miscellaneous Articles wholly | | | 
or mainly Manufactured ..... | 1,735,713 | 1,828,019 | 11,999,608 | 14,587,463 
: | es 3 
TRE CRONE TEE a ccccccccccses | 17,800,347 | 24,651,049 |136,850 248 )177,992,457 
IV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 210,584 | 347,598 | 1, 301, 456 | 1,882,791 
V.—Parcel Post .......ceeceeseeeereesees 230,780 | 01,967 | 2 088,577 | 1,890,925 
Total ...rccccccccccecccscccovecs 66,055,677 | 86,659,083 [536,565,065 |654,374,867 
j | 


25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d pel 336 lbs., as against 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. last wee 


‘English White new), at farm, 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d., as against 25s. 6d 
to 26s. 6d. a week ago; mixed Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed, 25s. 9d 


per 320 lbs., as against 25s. 9d. a week ago 

MAIZE.—Trading has been moderate, but U.K. prices are firn 
** September ”’ futures were quoted on Wednesday at 105% cents per bushel 
in Chicago, against 105} cents a week ago, and 99} cents last month 
Quotati ons in London, Wednesday : ** Pla * landed, 29s. 6d per 480 lbs., as 
against ° 29s. a week ago; “ Plate,’’ ex ship, 28s. 9d., as against 28s. a week 
ago; ‘ Plate ,” “ September,”’ 28s. 9d., as against 28s. a week ago; yell 
maize meal, ex wharf, was 10s. to £7 12s. 6d. per ton, as 
against {7 7s. 6d. last week 


5 Ow 
7 


quoted at / 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1935-1937 :— 








| | 
“ Jan. 2, | Dec. 31, | Sept. 16,| Dec. 30,| Sept. 8, |Sept. 15, 
Nearest Future 1935 | 1935 "|" 1936 || 1936 || 1987 "| 1937 
| i 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) | | | 
—Cents per 60 Ibs. ......... 825 | 84h | 106 129 1293 | 1254 
Chicago (No. 2, Winter)— | 
Cents per 60 Ibs.............. | 98% | 1014 | 1143 1354 | 108} 102 
| | 





The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 57,144,000 bushels» 
against 49,764,000 bushels last week and 76,244,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 
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Exports OF PRODUCE and MANUFACTURES of the Unitep 


KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 


Month ended Eight Months ended 























August 31 August 3] 
satin ae — | ————______ 
193% 1937 | 1936 | 
Pe = 4 36 1937 
a ieee ea i 
1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— / / f f 
A. Grain and Flour ............++++++ 143,195 108,081 1,166,163 | 1,139.9)5 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals ..... 42,755 36,558 | 393,173 485,516 
C, Animals, Living, for Food ...... 222 166 | 2,378 95,313 
2 OS eee ; 87,005 | 85,687 | 640,190 | g7"sg9 
E. Dairy Produce ........0.ssscscseses | 154,430 106,981 874,334 793 s9p 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables ... 10,271 10,747 78,331 283036 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Prepara- : 
. ose 190,821 1,140,431 7,936,478 | 9,821,684 
H, Other Food — 91,492 1,153,304 | 7,749,497 | 7,912 919 
Bi, ID wiavninssccncenseciceionannnns 355,800 | $92,169 | 2,946,003 3,316,499 
Total, Class F ..cccccoccccceces 2,775,991 3,034,124 | 21,786,547 24, 514, 335 
II.—Raw Materials and Articles | | 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
A GIR sna noissncin snnentatocneverseness | 2,370,641 | 3,365,474 | 18,864,078 | 23,927,354 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous Min- | | | | 
ing and Quarry Products | 
and the like ..........csseseeees | 93,846 105,235 | 702,598 | 882,599 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap 24,998 | 49,737 229,031 | 684,397 
D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous Ores 
Be BD accrintnsensnndssenencs 143,425 | 301,545 1,373,399 | 2,272.799 
E. Wood and Timber ............++. | 4,303 | 6,006 | 62,843 67,863 
F, Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 49,162 | 80,108 | 544,038 720,911 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and | 
Woollen Rags ........+2++-0e00s 547,585 611,141 4,495,879 | 6,802,205 
H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils ... 1,404 885 | 9,252 | 6,533 
I. Other Textile Materials.......... $2,044 45,220 | 338,552 409,484 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, Oils, 
Fats, Resins and Gums ...... 359,651 297,582 2,247,479 | 2,702,073 
K. Hides and Skins, Undressed .. 102,496 77,012 1,235,004 | 1,318,705 
L. Paper-making Materials ........ 111,548 155,980 795,938 1,254,800 
Bhs MEEIIED nsnsscconssenswencarecssvecene 10,618 35,903 | 120,899 277,018 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Materials | | 
and Articles mainly Un- | 
RTC sc ccccsnvsccsccess 113,884 | 143,065 | 1,798,076 1,899,156 
CIE GD wccccesccnsencs 3,975,605 | 5,274,893 | 32,817,066 
III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly | 
Manufactured— | 
A. Coke and Manufactured Fuel | 265,163 472,787 | 1,814,448 2,767,386 
B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. | 711,008 802,468 5,635,509 | 6,533,454 
C, Iron and Steel and Manufac- | | | 
SS PION occccoscnccccosccves 2,617,037 | 3,910,976 | 23,022,490 | 31,534,011 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and Manu- 
factures thereof ............... 980,639 1,176,482 | 8,183,400 | 10,172,351 
2. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- | 
ments and Instruments....... | 638,077 778,757 5,264,247 6,235,211 
F. Electrical Goods and Apparatus | 753,083 | 958,888 | 6,275,576 | 7,926,147 
i ic ieiticnseaien } 3,119,771 3,843,849 | 26,931,216 | 31,154,644 
H. Manufactures of Wood and | 
MIRE sassessentnaniscessasionisy 90,821 | 111,499 | 777,444 | ‘871,264 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manufactures} 5,932,279 | 5,911,696 | 40,292,277 | 46,632,054 
J. Woollen and Worsted Yarns 
and Manufactures ..... | 3,052,479 | 3,445,911 | 21,581,596 | 24,645,280 
K. Silk Yarns and Manufac tures 90,810 | 124,157 797,115 982,657 
L. Manufactures of other Textile | | 
Materials |} 1,307,478 | 1,722,815 | 11,225,938 | 13,715,570 
Bs MANET sracccncnensocssseccccssecces 1,054,805 1,128,604 | 7 7,608, 186 8,190,421 
N. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and | 
nN 1,539,070 1,870 809 | 13,692,242 | 16,605,482 
O. Oils, Fats and Resins, Manu- 
PD \iptcdsttohsepnesiaiiehens | 405,596 475,092 | 3,276,837 3,961,684 
P, Leather and Manufactures | | 
SIE sishchatbakincsintieeseiécns 318,727 384,933 | 2,680,305 | 3,595,2: 
Q. Paper, Cardboard, etc. .......... 518,067 695,522 | 4,240,666 | 5,162,829 
R. Vehicles (including Locomo- | | 
tives, Ships and Aircraft) ... 2,864,378 | 2,943,473 | 20,608,570 | 25,461,397 
S. Rubber Manufactures 115,183 | 111,417 | 1, 155,093 1,131,101 
T. Miscellaneous Articles wholly | | | 
or mainly Manufactured . | 2,003,494 2,513,057 | 15,883,659 18,642,813 
Total, Chane EME ..65..5.0055... 27,477,965 | 33,383,192 |220,847,614 |265,920,989 
IV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 95,392 | 76,384 | 684,565 | 494, 707 
eee ee 933,162 777,612 | 7,034,442 | 7 7,282,548 
ONE isanpbnecensendansiesenvnannn 35,258,115 | 42,546,205 [283,170,234 341,438,902 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—tThe following 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 


years 1934- 35 to _1937- 38. 





1934-35 | 1935-36 1936-37 





1937-38 
| | 
a a eee ~y eo : aa ae 
Estimated sales of home-grown wheat | Opts, 3 Cate, 7 me Cwrts. 
1 week to September 11 | 476,680 435.043 260,12 | 403,466 
2 weeks to September 11 { 832,961 $55,987 | 310/005 | 715,359 
| _ | —- — 
} s, d | “a 3 | ae. | s, d. 
Average price of English wheat per cwt. | 5 1 | 1 8 | 72 8 6 
j ' 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
average price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the corre- 
sponding wee ks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :— 

















| Quantitizs So_p | AVERAGE Price PER CWT. 
Week ended . — ina i 
Wheat Barley Oats Wheat | Barley Oats 
} | 

7 7A | Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts | sd | 8.4. s. 4. 
September 9, 1933 ... 355,593 356,831 48,605 4 9 | 10 10 | § 3 
September 8, 1934 ... | 476,680 378,572 36,882 | 5 1 | 11 0 6 6 
September 14, 1935 435,043 426,223 | 63,733 | 4 8 110 4186 2 
September 12, 1936 260,121 | 804,231 42,612 721000 | @S 

| | 

September 4. 1937 ... | 311,893 33,498 43,620 | 8 7 | 12 10 | 8 6 
September 11, 1937 403,466 | 135,942 48,942 | 8 6 | 12 2 8 5 
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OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—Demand has been good and the market has had a firm tone. 
The official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed the basis 
for dealings on the London Provision Exchange this week, were : English, 
101s.; Canadian, 96s. ; Danish, 102s.; against 101s., 94s. and 100s. 
last week. Arrivals in L mdon last week included : Danish, 14,352 bales ; 
Canadian, 4,657; Dutch, 2,842 ; Lithuanian, 2,194; and Polish, 3,378; 
as against 14,354, 8,480, 2,534, 1,467 and 3,336 bales, respectively, in the 
previous week. 


BUTTER.—After a rather easier opening, the market developed a 
firmer tone and prices show a net gain on the week. Quotations (per cwt.) on 
the London Provision Exchange on Wednesday were: New Zealand, 
finest salted, 117s.; Australian, choicest salted, 117s.; Danish, 135s.; 
compared with 116s., 116s., and 132s., respectively. a week ago. 


CHEESE.—A steadier tendency has been general, though New Zealand 
js again rather cheaper. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision 
Exchange on Wednesday were as follows: English Cheddars, finest 
farmers, 88s. to 9Us.; Canadian, finest coloured, 70s. ; and New Zealand, 
finest coloured, 68s, 6d.; against 88s. to 90s., 70s. to 71s., and 70s. 
respectively, a week ago, 


"y ’ 


COCOA.—New arrangements among purchasers of cocoa on Gold 
Coast markets are discussed in a Note of the Week. The spot quotation 
in New York on Wednesday was 83 cents per Ib., as against 84 cents per lb. 
last week. In London, on Wednesday last, good fermented new crop, 
Accra, ‘‘ November—January,’’ was quoted at 36s, 3d. sellers per 50 kilos., 
cif. Continent, against 37s. a week ago. Last week’s movements of cocoa 
in London were as follows: Landed, 3,340 bags; delivered, for home 
consumption, 3,352 bags; exported, 4,531 bags; stocks, 234,072 bags, 
against 157,972 bags a year ago. 


FRUIT.—Business at Covent Garden remains good, savs The Fruit- 
grower, and prices during the past week were generally above normal 
for the time of year. English apples met an active demand and the good 
showing of English pears sold well. Business in hothouse grapes showed 
an improvement, with prices steady. English peaches were short and dear, 
while nectarines were in limited supply. English and Guernsey green figs 
sold well, and some French black figs were on the market. With filberts 
finished, cobnuts were in better demand, while plentiful supplies of black- 
berries sold well. Plums continued an active item, Monarch being the 
principal line now available. Supplies of oranges were rather short and 
prices were accordingly higher. Lemons were dear, but grapefruit showed 
an easier tendency. 


MEAT.—At Smithfield Market, on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per 8 lbs., as compared with 
4s, to 4s. 5d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 
4s, 2d. per 8 lbs., against 3s. 6d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the 
Smithfield Market official report, supplies during last week amounted to 
9,101 tons, a decrease of 620 tons on the corresponding week last year. 
Beef and veal accounted for 5,051 tons, mutton and lamb 2,512, and 
pork and bacon 931, as compared with 5,266, 2,696 and 1,088 tons, re 
spectively, in the same week of 1936. 


MILK.—Information relative to the operation of the Milk Marketing 
Scheme during August as issued by the Milk Marketing Board is given 
in the following table, together with comparable statistics for earlier 
months, 


| August, | May, June, | July, 




















\ Aug., 
| 1936 | 1937 1937, | 1937 1937 
| | 
Regional pool prices* (per gallon) : d. & | a | «€ d. 
MINNIE cs cccaenidsncinewaiescs 94 9 | 9} | 10 10} 
North-Western 9s 9+ | 9 | 10 103 
i ps o5s onoks ua Gavan 10 9 «| 9: | 104 103 
East Midland ..............cccsees 93 9} 9 | 10 | 10} 
West Midland ... a 9+ | 9 9 of 10} 
North Wales 9% | 9 9 | 9 | 10} 
South Wales se 94 9} 9% | 10 | 10 
OE Ee 10 9} 9¢ | 10h | 10% 
I os ces cavnegnacitbekess 9 =| 9 9 93 CO 10} 
Far Western 9% | 9 9 | of | Ww 
South-Eastern 10; 10 10 10 «| «#611 
Liquid milk price (per gallon, all | 
i. cece sccdewendae sci 13 12 |} 12 | 13 | 13 
Manufacturing price (per gallon, | | | 
OD csccsscencecscescncconccce 5:256 | 5-532 | 5/404 | 5-55 | 6 292 
Million gallons 
Total sales under contract......... 80-00 89-08 86°85 81-53 75°34 
For liquid consumption ......... 45-82 49 73 48°93 50°50 48 69 
For manufacturing .............. 34°18 39-35 37-92 31-03 26°65 





* On account to tbe nearest farthing. 


Accredited producers receive Id. per gallon in addition to the above 
prices. Premiums for level deliveries and for Grade ‘‘A” or special 
services are paid to the producers concerned in addition to the pool price. 
l'ransport charges are payable by individual producers and are deducted 
from accounts. 


PEPPER.—On Wednesday, white Muntok, ‘‘ October-December,” 
was quoted at 4,3d. per lb. sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam-Hamburg, against 
43d. per lb. a week earlier. Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted 
at 34d. per Ib., sellers, compared with 3}d. per lb. last week. Movements 
of pepper in London last week were as follows: Black, landed, nil; 
delivered, 7 tons; stocks, 1,969, against 1,772 last year. White, landed, 
nil; delivered, 24 tons; stocks, 11,368 tons, compared with 12,067 a year 


o 
ago, 


COFFEE.—The London spot market was quietly steady, but a weaker 
tendency was evident in New York. On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) 
was quoted at 9 cents per lb., in New York, as compared with 9} cents per 
lb, last week and 9 cents per Ib. a month ago. Movements of coffee in 
London last week were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 2 cwt.; delivered, 
for home consumption, 72 cwt.; exports, nil; stocks, 1,849 cwt., against 
9,957 a year ago. Central and other South American: Landed, 13 ewt.; 
delivered, for home consumption, 1,709 cwt.; exported, 667 cwt.; stocks, 
92,159 cwt., against 84,674 cwt. last year. Other kinds: Landed, 1,307 
cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 3,416 cwt.; exported, 319 cwt.; 
Stocks, 88,765 cwt., against 124,616 last year. 


EGGS.—With a good demand and a seasonal reduction in supplies, 
the market has had a firmer tendency. At Smithfield, on Wednesday, 
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English (ordinary packing, Grade I, about 15-15} Ib.) realised 18s. to 
18s. 6d. per 120, against 18s. to 18s. 6d. last week; while Danish (154 Ib.) 
made 13s, 6d. to 14s., as against 13s, 3d. to 13s. 9d. last week. 


RICE.—tThe spot price of Burma No. 2 cleaned was 10s. 9d. per cwt. 
ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 10s. 9d. per cwt. a week 
ago. ‘* September—October,” in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted 
at Ys. 103d, to 10s. per cwt., against 9s. 9d. to 9s. 104d. last week. Move 
ments in London last week were as follows: Landed, 20 tons; delivered 
45 tons; stocks, 2,123 tons, against 2,139 a year ago. 


SUGAR.—The London market remains quietly steady, but New York 
prices have eased. The New York spot quotation was 3°45 cents on 
Wednesday, as compared with 3-50 cents per lb. last week and 3-60 cents 
per lb. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included 
‘“* December ” delivery at 6s. 6d., against 6s. 4d. to 6s. 53d. a week ago. 
Movements of raw sugar in public warehouses in London and Liverpool 
Jast week were as follows : Imports, 3,748 tons, against 3,576 in the previous 
week and 13,183 in the same week of 1936; deliveries, 17,571 tons, against 
16,847 and 16,305 tons, respectively; stocks, 102,456 tons, against 116,288 
and 106,917 tons, respectively. 


TEA.—tThe following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks :— 


| | 








Week ended oe Southern! Ceyion | Java | Sumatra} Africa | Total 
ndia India . 

d, d, d. d. d. d. d. 
Sept. 10,1936 ... 14:82 12-13 13-31 11-02 10:06 11-28 13 88 
Aug. 19, 1937 ...... 17-55 14-88 15-55 14°53 12-79 14-36 16-22 
a a een 17-94 14-96 15-86 13-75 12-84 14°56 16-61 
ee a ae Sees 16 97 14-88 16-03 15-12 13-09 14-32 16°27 
90 2 deo 17-63 | 14-98 16°30 15-72 13-10 14°23 16-67 





At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lane, 56,550 packages of 
Indian and 23,343 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. Ceylon 
grades encountered keen competition at rising prices. The market in 
Indian teas was also firm in response to a strong and active demand. 


VEGETABLES.—According to The Fruitgrower’s Covent Garden 
report, tomatoes were cheaper during the past week on account of heavy 
supplies from Jersey. Good new crop cucumbers held their price, but 
plenty of others were available at cheaper rates. Good quality runner 
beans and green peas were in short supply and cabbage and cauliflower 
consequently did better. A few Brussels sprouts of excellent quality 
have put in an appearance, and a few savoys have begun to arrive. Mush- 
rooms were short and dear, but green onions were slightly cheaper. The 
potato trade has been rather quiet and, although supplies were rather less 
heavy, quotations again eased. At the London Borough market, best light 
soil King Edward made 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per cwt., against 6s. to 7s. last 
week. Other varieties ranged from 4s. to 5s. per cwt. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 
VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Oilseeds are only moderately 


active. Crushers are buying sparingly of linseed in view of the poor 
demand and unsatisfactory price of the oil product. On the other hand, 
oilcakes are in improving request, and stocks are within narrow compass, 
Linseed is firm and is advancing in sympathy with freight rates, while 
prospective supplies are only moderate. The better outlook for the new 
crop in Argentina has, however, a steadying influence, and the fact that 
the crop in the United States has been harvested indicates a slackening 
of demand from that quarter. Shipments from the River Plate last week 
were larger than for some weeks, reducing the balance of the exportable 
surplus to 267,000 tons, according to the Government report issued last 
Saturday. The Indian export is proceeding slowly, and is hampered by 
the scarcity of freight space. Nevertheless, there is now en route from 
India to Europe 37,600 tons, the greater part being for this country. 
Chis and 78,100 tons from Argentina give a total of 115,700 tons afloat 
for Europe, while that destined for the United States is 42,800 tons. 
Weather conditions in Argentina are favourable to the new crop, which, 
if all goes well, may turn out to be equal to expectations. 

A fair trade in Egyptian cottonseed to Hull has been done at £6 5s. 
all positions to December, a slight reaction from last week’s transactions. 
Demand for cotton oil on both home and export account continues poor 
despite further reductions of 20s. per ton. Refined oil, ex Hull, from the 
new seed is now offered at £25 per ton, with crude £3 less. Ground nut and 
palm kernel oils are easier, but castor oil is firm and dearer. Linseed oil 
is about 10s. per ton dearer on the week. 


RUBBER.—Prices rose in the early part of the period under review, in 
response to active buying by American interests. The gain was not held, 
however, and prices declined sharply under profit-taking sales to close on 
Wednesday showing a net loss on the week. In the United States prices 
are also lower than those of a week ago. The spot price in New York on 
Wednesday was 18} cents per lb., compared with 19} cents per lb. a week 
ago and 18; cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official buyers’ price for 
standard ribbed smoked sheet on the spot in London was 8 $d. per Ib., as 
against 9 j,d. on the corresponding day last week. In forward positions 
business has been done at 9d. to 94d. for ‘‘ October ”’ shipment, as against 
9 $d. a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week 
totalled 47,907 tons, against 46,256 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks 
amounted to 106,279 tons. 
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A CERTAIN INCOME 
WHEN YOU RETIRE 


or provision for your family should you die in harness, 
is guaranteed to the professional or business man 


normally without prospect of a pension, by the new 


CENTENARY PENSION POLICY 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 








CEREALS AND 


GRAIN, Erc.— 
Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. ... 
Oats, a = hae 
Maize, La Plata, landed 
NR ced ccsakackis 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, 
280 Ib. , 
RiceNo.2 Burma,per cwt. 


MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 
English long sides .. 
Argentine chilled hinds 

Mutton, per 8 ibs.— 
English wethers 
N.Z. frozen 

Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— 

N.Z. frozen ......... 

Pork, English, per 8 Ibs 


OTHER FOODS 


per cwt. 101 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, September 15th 


POTATOES— 
King Edward (per cwt 
Other English 


SPICES— 
Pepper, per Ib.— 
Biack Lampong 
White Muntock 
Cinnamon—Ist sort, per I! 
Cloves—Zanzibar, per lt 
Ginger—per cwt.— 
African : 
Jamaica, ord, to good 
Mace per Ib. 
Nutmegs, 65's 


SUGAR— 
(Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. 
shipm..,c.i.f. U.K./Cont 
B.W.1., crystallised 
Java, white, c. & f. India 
Oct.-Dec. ee 
Rerinrp—London— 
Yellow Crystals 
Cubes 
Crushed 
Granulated 


WooL— 
English Southdown, greasy, per Ib.... 
‘i Lincoln hog, washed ........ 
Queensland, scd. super cmbg. ........ 
N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg............. 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 
Crossbred 40-44 . 


Ton 
Merinos 70's average 

- 64's 
Crossbred 48's 
P 46's 


MINERALS 
COAL— 
Welsh, best Ad’ty.. ton 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 
Tyne - 
Sheffield, best house, at 
pits 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 
ton 101 
Bars, M’brough .-. 265 
Steel rails, heavy . 202 


Tin plates perbox 25 


d. 
1 
l 
17 


18 
16 


8 
7% 
9 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


Dry and Drysalted Cape 
Market Hides, Manch’tr— 
Best heavy ox and heifer 
Best cow 
Best calf 


INDIGO— 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 


LEATHER— 

Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 
per Ib. 

Bark Tanned Sole s 

Shoulders fm DS Hides 
Do. Eng. or WS do, 
Bellies from DS do. 
Do. Eng. or WS. do. 

Dressing Hides : 

Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 Ib. 

Aust. Bends Avg. 7/1 Ib. 


-—-~aIe-OoOooon~ 

—“Aanoc-cern", 
—— 

NOc CQOSO®® 


VEGETABLE OILS— fs. d. 
Linseed, naked, p. ton net 29/12/6 


98 Home Grown .. ; Rape, refined 38/:/u 
. 102 : r Cotton-seed, crude.... 24 10/0 
TEA— METALS— { s.d. s. d, Coconut, crude ccccccees 21/9/6 
Indian—per Ib.— Copper, Electrolytic, ton 61 0/0 62/0/0 Palm 18 100 
Pekoe , Sheets (Strong) ......... 93'0/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
Standard 


BUTTER— 
Australian 
New Zealand 


CHEESE— 
Canadian ..... 
New Zealand 
English Cheddars 


cocoA— 
(Duty, British grown, 
11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
PR, TE, cocccnns 
Trinidad 
Grenada 


COFFEE— 
(Duty, British grown, 
4/8; toreign, 14/- cwt.) 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt... 
Colombian, good ......... 
Costa Rica, med. to good 
East Indian ,, 
Kenya, medium 


FRUIT—Oranges— 
S. African ...... boxes 
Brazilian ..... boxes 
Lemons, Malaga ... cases 
* Sicilian boxes 
Apples : Amer. (var.) bris 
° (var.) boxes 
»  Australian......... 
Onions— 

Valencia, case 
Egyptian, bags ..... 
Grapes, Almeria, barrels 

Grapefruit, Brazilian 
> S. African ... 


LARD— 
Irish, finest bladders 
BEAD ancescroosen SEP ONG. 


0 108 Broken Pekoe............ 


Orange Pekoe 

Broken Orange Pekoe 
Ceylon—per lb.— 

Pekoe a 

Broken Pekoe 

Orange Pekoe.. 

Broken Orange .. 


TOBACCO— 

(Duty, 9/6-10 63 per } 

Empire growth, 7/5} 

8/34 per Ib.) 

Virginia leaf— 

Common to fine... 
Rhodesian leaf 
Nyasaland leaf 

. strips 
East Indian leaf 


TEXTILES 


COTTON— 
Mid-American...... 
Sakellaridis, f.g.f. ......... 
Yarns, 32’s twist 

» 60's twist 


FLAX— 

Livonian ZK per ton 
Pernau HD 

Slanetz Medium. ..1st sort 


HEMP— 

Italian P.C, per ton 
Manilla, Oct.—Dec. ““J2”’ 
Sisal, African 


JUTE— 
Native Ist mks ... per ton 
c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Sept.-—Oct. £20/10/0 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 


Oct.-Nov........0.. £19/15/0 


SILK— i. . d, 


Canton er lb. 3 0 
I ccivteinkannns } 6 
OE . a ¢ $8 9 
Italian—raw, fr. Milan ; v0 0 


Lead, Eng. pig... per ton 22 10 0 
Soft foreign oe. 21/26 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHEMICALS— 

Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 
Nitric 
Oxalic, net ‘ 
TartaricEnglish, less5% 

Alcohol, Plain Ethyl... 


Alum, lump ...... per ton 8 10 


Ammonia, carb. ton ‘ 0 21 


Sulphate , 
Arsenic, ‘ump perton 35 0 
Bleaching powder, perton 8 15 


2 & 


Borax, gran. ... per cwt. 13 6 
Do., powder 15 0 
Nitrate of soda.. percwt. 8 0 
Potash—Chlorate, net 0 4 
Sulphate percwt. 9 9 
Soda Bicarb. ... per cwt. 10 0 
Crystals per cwt 5 0 
Sulphate of Copper, per ton £22 0 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d 
London area, jute sacks, 11 
(charged and credited at 1/6d 
paper bags 20 to ton (free, nor 
able 

4-ton loads and upwards 39 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41 


COPRA— {s 
S.D.Straits c.i.f., per ton 14/126 


DRUGS— 
Camphor— 

Japan, refined... per lb 
Ipecacuanha ...... per lb. 


HIDES— 
Wet salted—Australian 
0 7 
West Indian 0 5 


39 
Spelter G.O.B. 21/176 21/189 
Tin—English ingots 265 10 0 266/10/0 

Standard cash .........264,7,6 264,12)6 


7% 
54 


54113 54/126 per ton 9/3/6 


Oil Seeds—Linseed - 
La Plata, p. ton, Sept. 13 8/9 
Calcutta—per ton ...... 15,26 
s. d, 
Turpentine, per cwt....... 34 9 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
London sie 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
bri. London..per gall. © 10} 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
contracts, ex instal. 
Thames— 
Furnace...per gall. 0 33+ 
Diesel......pergall. 0 4$f 


ROSIN— 
per ton 19/15/0 21/150 


RUBBER— sd ad 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
perlb. O 8# 
Fine hard Para per Ib. 


SHELLAC— 
TN Orange ... per cwt 


SHELLS— 
W. Aust. M.- 


TALLOW— 
London town...per cwt. 


TIMBER 8. 
Swedish u/s3 x8 ... per std. 24 0 
ie may « = 23 10 
i. 2x4. = 21 0 
Can'dn Spruce, Dis. . 24 10 
Pitchpine .. per load 11 
Rio Deals ..... per std, 35 
Teak ... per load 27 
Honduras Mahg. logs ...c. ft. 
African 99 99 eee 
Amer. Oak Boards 
a Ash ‘in 
English Oak Planks 
” Ash »” 


ecococecacooooF 


+ These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 


Wheat, Ni 
future, Chi 
Maize, nearest 
per bushel 
Oats, nearest 
per bushel 
Rye, nearest 
per bushel 
Barley, neare 
per bushel. 


Sept. 16, Aug. 18, Sept.8, Sept. 15 
1936 1937 1937 1937 


UNITED STATES 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


, 
ts Cents Cents Cent 
! 1102 1084 102 


99} 105 


4 


“Electro 

spot, per Ib 

Copper, “ Electr 

prompt, per Ib.......... 
Spelter, E 

pel Ib. 
Lead, spot, per lt 
Tin, ‘* Straits,” 


(a) Nominal 





sooo 


NA@AODDANOCS 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 





